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CHAPTER I. 


GE:!!rERAii Eeatubes. 


The district of Benares forms part of the division of the same 
name and comprises a tract of country lying on either side of 
the river Ganges, between the parallels of 25° 8' and 26° 36' north 
latitude and 78° 66' and 79“ 52' east longitude, It is of irregular 
shape, with an extreme length of some 64 miles from east to west 
and a mfiTiTnnTn breadth of 28 miles from north to south, the 
circuit of the whole being about 200 miles. On the north-west 
and north the boundary marches with the Jaunpur district, on 
the north-east and east with Ghazipur, on the south with Mirzapur 
and on the south-east with the Shahabad district of Bengal, 
separated by the Earamuasa river. The area is liable to vary, 
owing to the action of the Ganges, both in the south and on the 
north*east border ; hut the changes are seldom extensive, and loss 
in one place is generally compensated by gain elsewhere Taking 
the average of the returns for the five years ending in 1906 the 
total is 645,191 acres, or 1,008 square miles. The district is thus 
the smallest of all those that compose the United Provinces, with 
the single exception of Lucknow. The latter to some extent 
resembles Benares, in that m each the dominant feature is the 
presence of a great city which 'completely overshadows the 
agricultural aspect of the tract, and necessarily demands the major 
share of administrative attention. The comparison may not be 
pushed farther, for the two districts are widely different in almost 
every other respect Lucknow is the centre of the kingdom of 
Oudh, and Benares has been associated more intimately and for a 
longer period with the British Government than any other portion 
of the provinces. Lucknow was the seat of a Musahnan dynasty, 
and Benares is a very stronghold of Hinduism. In Lucknow 
the experience of many years was available foi the determination 
of the revenue policy when the old order came to an end, while 
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the name of Benares at once recalls the memory o£ those early 
efforts which culminated in the daring and decisive experiment 
of the permanent settlemenii. 

The whole district forms part of l^e Gaogetic plain, and its 
geology exposes nothing beyond the ordinary alliiviam. The 
northernmost ontUers of the Yindhyan hiUs are m Mirzapur to 
the south, and rock never appears in Benares^ The depth of the 
allnvinm has never been proved; but sections obtained by sinking 
wells generally ^ve some 35 feet of loam, or clay mixed with 
sand in varying proportions, 30 feet of blue silt, 20 feet of strong 
day and bdow that a water-beanng stratum of reddish sand. 
Topographically the district may be divided into two mam tracts, 
one being the level upland plain known here as the uparwa/r 
and the other the tan, or moist lowlands in the basin of the Ganges. 
The two are separated by a clearly defined bank of varying 
height which marks the extreme flood limit of the river. But 
not only does the nature of the bank vary from place to place, 
depending as well on the character of the soil as on the direction 
taken by the stream in its windmg course, but there is a great 
difference between the various parts of these two main tracts, the 
piedoimnant factors beii^ the slope and level of the country. 

The western half, comprismg the Benares and Gangapur 
tahsils, lies generally at a higher level than Chandauli to the east 
of the nyer. In the former the surface slopes gently to the east 
or south-east, as is indicated by the subsidiary drainage lines. 
There is thus a succession of parallel watersheds mnmng at right 
angles to the general direction of the Ganges, and consequently 
the conformation of the country in the western half is au upland 
plateau modified by a senes of slight undulsctions. The slope 
does not exceed six inches to the mile till the high ba-Tik of the 
Ganges is reached. The highest recorded levels are 268 and 257 
feet at the points where the Jaunpur and Azamgarh roads respect- 
ively leave the northern border, though portions of the grand 
trunk road in tahsil Gangapur are fully as high. Benares itself, 
standing on the high hank, is about 252 feet above the sea, while 
the lowest known height of the Ganges at this point is 197 feet. 
In the lowlands to the north-east, in pargana Jalhupur, the level 
drops gradually, and on the bank of the river opposite Btdua it 
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is no more than 238 feet. The Ghandanli tahsil has generally a 
lower level, the ground sloping gently from the Ganges high bank 
on this side and the Mirzapur border on the south towards the 
centre and the north. From 260 feet at Baburi, 255 feet at Moghal 
Sara! and 246 feet at Balua it sinks to 244 feet at Ghandanli and 
Sakaldiha, and to somewhat less than 230 feet on the Ghazipnr 
boundary. Along the Karamnasa on the south-west the surf a^se 
again uses slightly, but the maximum height hardy exceeds 240 
feet above the sea. 

These differences in height naturally affect the physical aspect 
of the country to a considerable extent, and on them the nature 
of the soil largdy depends. In the western half the level country 
possesses for the most part a good and fertile loam soil of fair 
consistency, varied on the subordinate watersheds by a lighter 
variety known locally as bhur sawm, while on the Ganges bank 
and at other elevated spots it degenerates mto bhu/r or almost 
pure sand. In the depressions, on the other hand, the soil 
stiffens into a heavy clay known by tdie ordinary name otmatiycMf. 
This clay, in which the sole staple of any importance is rice, is 
mamly confined to certain clearly marked tracts which are 
characterised by inadequate drainage resulting in the formation 
of numerous lakes and jh%l8. These are apt to overflow their 
banks m years of heavy rainfall and to inundate the fields in their 
vicimty : but the floods are only injurious when excessive, and 
are generally beneflcial to the nee crop. The chief clay tracts 
are to be found in the valley of the Kand, from its source almost 
as far as its junction with the Gumlu, and m the neighbourhood 
of one or two small subsidiary systems, as m the western half of 
pargaua Sultampur and m the north of Pandrah near Kathiraon, 
There is also a well-defined belt of clay land in the centre and 
north of pargana Athganwan and in the south-east of Kol Aslah. 
This soil is comparatively rare to the south of the Barna, but ia 
to be found in small tracts on the western borders of Dehat 
Amanat and in the south of Gangapur, adjoining the Mirzapur 
border. The valley of the Gauges possesses characteristics of 
its own which will be described in giving an account of that rivmr. 

In the Chandauli tahsilloam is aguA the predominatmg soil; 
but the proportion of hhv/r sawed and bhiir is much less and 
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that of clay very much greater than m the western half of the 
district The southern tracts of Dhus and Majhwar are almost 
wholly clay, and the country here is liable to suffer aeverd.y from 
floods from the Garai and other streams. Further north there is 
another well-defined depression of heavy rice land extending 
through the east of Mahwari and the north and east of Barhwal. 
Xn !N'arwan, the most easterly pargana of the district, the soil is 
principally harmlf and this also occurs in narrow strips along the 
edge of the Ganges. It is dark in colour and closely resembles 
the mar or black cotton soil of Bundelkhand, containing much 
alumina and splitting into cracks and fissures when dry. So 
great is its consistency that it cannot be worked until thoroughly 
soaked, and consequently its cultivation for the rdbi harvest 
depends entirely on late and seasonable rains. In the lowlands 
of the Ganges this Tuarail can be improved by the addition of 
sand, which is to he found at a d^th of a few feet helow the 
surface. Such treatment is, however, impossible in the uplands 
along theKaramnasa, where the soilmamtains its natural character 
unchanged and the outturn depends solely on the nature of the 
rainfall, as irrigation is out of the question. This hara/il has 
the advantage of retaining snch moisture as it receives and, after 
a good Boakmg, yields rdb^ crops of a high quality without any 
need of artificial watering. Mention should also be made of the 
barren stretches of usa/r laud which are to be seen here and there 
throughout the district, hut especially in the clay tracts of 
Chaudauli. As is invariahly the case this war is the result of 
saturation, and its presence denotes defective drainage. The soil 
IS highly impregnated with saline matter, frequently making its 
appearance in the form of the effiorescence known as reh, and is 
wholly unfertile, although in all but the worst cases it is capable 
of improvement by constant tillage. The proportion of usar is 
really very small, and there is now little land m the district 
considered too poor for rice cultivation: it is nothing uncommon 
to see patches of rice growing here and there about au usar plain, 
indicatmg that the tract is in process of reclamation. Further 
details regarding the topography of the district and the distribu- 
tion of soils will be found in the various pargana articles. There 
has never been a regular classification of soils m Benares, for the 
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•reason that there has never been a scientific settlement of the land 
revenue, and consequently it is only possible to give a rough 
approximation to their respective proportions. 

The most prominent physical feature of the whole district is The Gan- 
the nver Ganges. It first meets the district at the village of 
Betabar, in the extreme south-east in the Gangapur tahsil, where 
it is joined by a small stream known as the Subbha nala which 
drains a small area in Gangapur. Thence for a distance of some 
seven miles the river separates Benares from Mirzapm*, and from 
that point onwards, as far as its confiuence with the Gumti, it runs 
through the district, forming the boundary of the Benares and 
Ohandauli tahsils. The course of the Ganges is a succession of 
bold and almost semi-circular curves on the outside of which the 
bank is usually high and abrupt, while on the inside its place is 
taken by a shelving stretch of sand, generally sterile or produc- 
ing nothing beyond thatching grass, but occasionally* covered with 
a rich and fertile deposit left behind by the annual floods. In 
places, too, where the sand is not deep and overlies a bed 
of olay, melons are cultivated. In the first part of its course 
through the district the river assumes a northerly direction, separ- 
ating Dehat Amanat from Ealhupur, to a point just beyond 
Bomnagar. Here the right bank is high and mamly composed of 
Jtankar ; there is but little erosion and the deep stream fiows 
close beneath this bank, so that boats are in some danger when a 
high wind is blowmg and are often brought to a standstill for 
several days. The left bank, which as far as Kundadeo in the 
'south of Dehat Amanat is steep and unchanging, now sinks into 
a sandy expanse sloping down to a broad sandbank all of which 
IS well covered by the stream during the rains. After leaving 
Bamnagar the Ganges begins its second great curve^ bendmg 
towards the north-east. The stream is now thrown against the 
left bank, where it has worked out for itself a deep channel of 
some breadth, and from the confiuence with the Assi mZcz the 
bank on this side rises into the high ridge on which stand the 
houses, palaces and temples of Benares, while on the right lies an 
extensive expanse of sand wMch has accumulated between the 
channel and the high fiood bank. From the railway bridge 
almost as far as Haili the river continues in an easterly direction. 
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The stieoQi still sets against the north or left hank, which con- 
tinues to TUftiTitiKm a fair height for some distance beyond the 
confluence with the Bama. Tlie possibility of change is obviated 
by the numerous reefs of karJear several of which are submerged, 
rendering the spot dangerous to navigation. At the village of 
Tantepur the ^annel begins to shift towards the opposite side 
and the bank once more beoomes low and sandy, while that on 
the right changes from sand to porous earth of no great hdght 
and liable to be overtopped when the river rises in flood. 

Near Kaili the Ganges once more bends northwards, main- 
taining this direction as far as Balna. From Kaili to E^anwar, 
a distance of some five miles, the nght bank is at first of the same 
porous nature as before but then gives place to a high ridge of 
JecmkoTj and reefs of this material once again constitute a hidden 
danger to boats ; but from Kanwar to Balua there is a consider- 
able strip of low alluvium between the river and the high hank, 
which here recedes inland to some distance. On the interior of 
this curve, m pargana Jalhupur, there is a wide stretch of low 
country several miles m breadths Through the midst of, this 
runs a creek or supplementary channel of the river, cutting off 
the angle formed by the Kaili bend and leaving, during the rains, 
An island of four villages the chief of which is Mukatpur. This 
island appears to have been in existence for a long period, and 
at all events has remained unchanged since 1833 when mention 
was made of its circumstances in an extant letter from the magis- 
trate of Benares to the Marine Board at Fort William. At that 
time, as at the present day, the creek between the island and the 
main land was quite dry for the greater part of the year but 
deep enough to admit the passage of boats during the rains. 
Much of the island is liable to be submerged when the river is in 
flood ; but the whole is very seldom covered with water, and 
never to such a depth as to submerge the village sites. 

The creek rejoins the Ganges a short distance above Balua, 
aud at the latter place the river bends in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, hauQg turned hack by a high bank of komkwr which, how- 
ever, is partly submerged during the rams so that the neighbour- 
hood is apt to be dangerous for boats, especially as there is no 
great depth of wate^ The low sandy character of the left bartlr is 
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maintained as far as the boundary of Jalhupur and Katehif^ 
and at this point there has been considerable erosion during the past 
twenty years. The river subsequently bends northwards again 
and then north-eastwards, and the low ground in the south-east of 
Eatdiir, where the annual floods leave behind them a rich deposit 
o£ loam, gives place to a high and sandy bank in which hankar 
frequently occurs. Here and there is to be seen a narrow strip ' 
of Jckctd/ir under the high bank, winch is cultivated in the cold 
weather but is submerged as the river rises. The opposite side, 
in pargana Barah, forms the convex edge of the curve and the 
bank is low and sandy, subject to inundations during the rains. 
Cultivation is very uncertain except in the extreme north, 
opposite the confluence of the Gumti, the floods from that river 
depositing a rich layer of fertile loam in Miuhammadpur, Jamal- 
pur and the neighbourhood. Por a few miles along the northern 
border of Barah the Ganges forms the boundary between this 
district and Ghazipur, Anally passing into the latter at the 
village of Saif pur. It has here a south-east irly direction, and 
the stream flows close under the high bank on the Ghazipur side ; 
the southern shore is a wide stretch of sand and occasional culti- 
vation, ascending to the flood bank by a very gradual slope. 

The velocity of the river current in this district varies from less 
than two miles an hour in the dry weather to an average of five 
miles in the rains, its strength depending on the depth The mean 
pin.-rininm rise during the annual floods is about 88 feet, though 
on occasions this figure has been largely exceeded. The inunda- 
tions of the Ganges seldom do serious damage : and the cultivators 
iu the khadvr lands welcome a high flood even at the expense 
of the standing crop, as the ultimate beuefit to the land amply 
compensates for any temporary loss. 

Owing to the geological formation of the land on its hanks, Ban- 
and particularly to the existence of large beds of Jcanhar at 
various places, the changes in the river channel in this district 
are very insignificant. Nor is there any evidence that informer 
days the Ganges had any other course than that now followed 
except in pargana Borah, where there are distmct traces of an 
old bed taking a direction very different from that now adopted 
by the stream. Near Kaithi in pargana Hatehir the presence of 
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hankar reefs in the channel afford a constant danger to naviga- 
tion, and it would appear that these reefs at one time operated 
to torn the river sharply back to the south. The oourae of this 
old bed is distinctly traceable in the shape of a drainage line 
known as the Banganga, which becomes filled with water during 
the rains. Starting at Tanda it leads southwards for six miles 
almost to Mahwari, and then bends eastwards to Basulpur and 
then north past Bamgarh to Hasanpur, opposite Saidpur in the 
Ghazipur district. The present line of the Ganges was then 
taken by the Gumti, which joined the greater river at Saidpur, 
It is not possible to say when the Ganges broke through the 
kanka/r ridge between Baithi and Tanda, but that it did so is 
clearly proved by the confcxnnatioTi of the country. It has been 
pomted out that the existing bed at this point is much narrower 
than in places where no change of course is mdicated , while on 
the other hand that of the Banganga is very wide and obviously 
contained at some period a river of considerable magnitude. 
The theory is moreover supported by local tradition, although 
there is also a legend which gives a miraculous aceount of the 
-formation of the Bangamga, stating that it arose from the hole 
made m the earth by the arrow of Santanavai, one of the suitors 
for the hand of the Baja of Kashi’s daughter at a time when the 
ruler of the land resided at Bamgarh. It would be natural, 
however, to suppose that the royal residence, if ever at Bamgarh, 
would be on the banks of the Ganges, and thus the story may 
possibly be adduced in support of the contention that the main 
stream then flowed past that village: 

Apart from the Subbha and Assi, already mentioned, and 
one or two insignificant drainage channels on the right bonk, 
the only affluents o>f the Ganges in this district are the Barna 
and Gumti. The former rises on the borders of Allahabad and 
Mirzapur and enters Benares on the western boundary, at its 
junction with the Bisuhi, a stream of Jaunpur, near the village 
of Sarawan in pargana Pandrah. Both the Barna and 
Bisuhi, which for some nules forms the district boundary, have 
deep and well-defined beds and their combined waters form a 
considerable river. It flows with a very tortuous course in 
stn easterly direction, constituting the boundary between the 
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parganas of Kaswar and Dohat Amanat on the south and Fan- 
drah, Athganwan and Sheopnr on the north. Aiter skirting the 
north of the Benares cantonments and passing through the civil 
station it finally bends to the south-east, and joins the Ganges 
at Sarai Mohana. The confluence is considered a spot of great 
sanctity and is the scene of large bathing fairs, while above 
Benares the only places of importance on its banks are Bamesh- 
war and Kalka Bara, both in pargana Kaswar Baja. The 
Barna drains a considerable area on either bank, but with the 
exception of the Bisnhi it has no tributaries of impoitance. There 
are, however, several small watercourses leading down to the 
river, the chief of those on the north joining the stream at 
Akorha and Kundi in pargana Fandrah, and at Gharwarpnr and 
Xosraj pur in Athganwan; while in Gangapur to the south the 
principal drainage channels are those whioh meet the Barna at 
Kalka Bara, Bhitkuri, Kheoh, Bhatsar and Chhitiauni, the last for 
a short distance separating Kas war from Dehat Amanat. Through- 
out its course the river has a fairly high bank, which is scored on 
either side by numberless ravines. Above the bank the land is 
nsually light and sandy, but the bed is of clay : it contains very 
little hhad/br cultivation, and floods on the river seldom do 
damage. These floods are caused in the lower reaches by the 
rise of the Ganges, and in the few places where they overtop 
the bank their aition is generally beneficial on account of the 
f ertilizmg deposit which they leave behind them. 

The Gumti is a river of considerable dimensions, and just Qtimti. 
before reaching this district its volume is swelled by the waters of 
the Sai. The first point of contact is at Bhadwan in the north 
of pargana Sultanipur, and thence for a distance of some 
twenty-two miles the river forms the northern boundary of the 
district as far as its confluence with the Ganges at Kaithi. 

As elsewhere in its course the Gumti is a most toituous stream, 
and to this fact is to be ascribed the popular but erroneous 
derivation of the name. There is a common saying to the effect 
that a man starting in the morning may ride along the Gumti 
all day and arrive in the evening at the place from which he set 
out : and this, though exaggerated in detail, is very nearly true. 

Like those of the Ganges the banks of the Gumti are alternately 
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abrupt and sloping, according to the turns of the river, the 
convex edge being invariably low and shelving and in most 
oases exhibiting a broad steretch of alluvial cultivation. The 
deposit left by the floods on the river is of a fertile nature, but 
is usually very slight. This appears to be due to the velocity 
of the current, which during the rains often exceeds four miles 
an hour. The mean maximum rise is about seventeen feet ; but 
occasionally the floods attam immense proportions as was the 
case in 1871, when the city of Jaunpur was almost destroyed, 
and again in 1891 and 1894, such inundations usually occurring 
in the month of September. 

There are many ravines cutting through the high bank of 
the Gumti, but the only affluent of importance is the iN'and. 
This small stream rises on the borders of the Jaunpur district in 
pargana Kol Aslah, m a low clay tract to the north-west of 
Fhulpur. Passing south-east for some three miles it then turns 
eastwards and maintains an irregular course in that direction 
through the parganas of Kol Aslah and Katehir and eventually 
joins the Gumti at Bhaurahra, some twenty-five miles from its 
sourca The ISfand runs dry in the hot weather, but during the 
rains it receives a large amount of dramage from the country 
on either side and swells to a considerable size, being fordable 
only at a few places. The passage is rendered difficult by reason 
of the nature of its bed, which consists of a heavy and tenacious 
clay. The banks are generally sloping and of little height : but 
the channel becomes more defined in its lower reaches, and in 
pargana Katehir the high ground on either hand is cut up by 
many small ravines. 

The only tributary of the- Nand deserving the name is a 
small watercourse known as the Hathi. This takes its rise on 
the borders of Snltanipor and Katehir, in a -series of swamps 
near the village of Jagdispur. It thence flows south-eastwards, 
and after crossing the road to Chandwak it is fed by another 
small channel leading from Katari ; three miles further on the 
stream joms the Kand at Hariharpur, about two miles from its 
confluence with the Gumti. 

The other rivers of the Strict bdong to the Chandauli 
tahsil and comprise the Karamnasa and its tributaries. The 
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former rises in the Kaimnr hills and when it first enters this 
district from Mirzapurj in the yilli^e of Fatehpur in pargana 
Majhwar, it is a swift stream of some magnitude, bringmg down 
a large volume of water during the rains. After traversing the 
south-east corner of Majhwar for about ten miles it then forms 
the boundary of the district as far as the confines of Ghazipur, 
separating pargana Narwan from Bbahabad in Bengal. It 
leaves this district at Kakrait, after a course of about thirty- 
four miles from Fatehpur, ultimately falling into the Ganges 
near Chaunsa. The river is bridged at Naubatpur, where it is 
crossed by the grand trunk road and the railway to Gaya; at 
that point it is some 300 feet in breadth, but during the hot 
weather the bed is nearly dry, becoming a succession of deep 
pools, and is fordable almost everywhere. There is no khadvr 
area, and the banks are steep and high, rendering irrigation 
impossible. During the rains the stream is subject to sudden 
and violent fioods, the water sometimes rising thirty feet and 
occasionally overflowing the banks, so as to inundate the adjacent 
country as far as Ohandauli: but the fioods seldom last long, and leave 
little deposit behind them. The Karamnasa is peouliar in that, so 
far from being sacred, it is held in abhorrence by Hindus. There 
are many legends to account for this ill repute which, however, 
do not seem to trouble the inhabitants of the villages on its 
banks. To the orthodox of Benares and other places mere 
contact with its waters means pollution ; but this very fact is 
a source of gain to the people in its vicmity, as many of them 
make their living by waiting at the fords and carrying travellers 
across the ill-omened stream. 

The chief affluent of the Earanmasa is the Garai, a small Oraral^ 
river which rises m the hills of Mirzapur and enters this district 
at Sheonathpur in the south of pargana Dhns. For some miles 
it forms the boundary between that pargana and Majhwar, and 
then turning eastwards through the latter joms the Earamnasa 
at Halua. In the upper part of its course the bed of the Garai 
is shallow and ill-defined, and in the south of Dhns there is a 
large area of lowlying country which is apt to be inundated by 
the overflow from the stream and of the numerous small 
channels which connect it with the many large lakes and Jhda 
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round ITiamatabad. Similar inundations, though of a less serious 
nature, occur in parts of pargana Majhwar, but in the lower 
portion of its course the Garai has a deeper channel, the land 
rising high on either side, while the heavy clay of Dhus gives 
place to a light loam. Like the Xaramnasa this stream is 
essentially a hill torrent and during the dry season the channel 
IS almost empty, so that it is of httle use for irrigation. 

At Gurari in pargana Majhwar the Garai is joined by the 
Chandraprabha, another river of the Mirzapur hills, which first 
touches the boundary of this district near Baburi and there 
turns eastwards, again passing into Mirzapur for a short dis- 
tance and reappeaiing at Jarkhor, whence it fiows in a north- 
easterly direction for some five miles to the confluence. This is 
a perennial stream, but it shrinks to a very small size during 
the hot weather. In the Mirzapur district it is extensively 
uialized for irrigation, chiefly by means of a dam thrown across 
it at Muzafiarpur i it serves the same purpose in this district, 
but the area watered by the stream is confined to a few villages. 

These rivers complete the drainage system of the district ; 
but it win be obvious that, while the Benares tahsil and Ganga- 
pur to the west of the Ganges are well supplied with streams 
and natural watercourses, there is a considerable area in Chan- 
dauli to the east which is not diiectly served by rivers. North of 
the Garai lies a large stretch of low country with no outlet for 
the surface water, with the single exception of a small Btream 
known as the Lambuia, which flows along the northern border 
of pargana Narwan and joins the Ganges in Ghazipur, 
about a mile beyond the boundary of this district. In this 
tract the water collects in large jhfiZa and swamps, and in years 
of heavy rainfall a number of villages are inundated, the floods 
doing much injury to the rice and reducing the raH area when 
late in subsidmg. Beference has already been made to the 
extensive inundations that occur in the south of Dhus, and the 
subject will be further mentioned in the article on that pargana. 
The area of defective drainage m Chandauli comprises praoti- 
oaHy all the clay lauds : and the same may be said of the Benares 
tahsil, though here the only tracts of any importance in this 
OQ|;ip.ection are the central and northern portions of pargana 
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Athganwan and the few viUages on the Mirzapnr border. These same 
areas are the first to suffer in years of drought , for an early cessation 
of the rains involves the partial or total loss of therice crop, while 
mnnh of the rghi. irrigation in these parts depends on the presence of 
water in the jh/ils. This was notably the case in 1896-97, as will be 
observed when dealing with famines in the succeeding chapter, but 
the danger is seldom acute and the Benares and Gangapur tahsils, 
at any rate, are amply provided with wells. The Ganges Jchadir 
cannot properly be described as precarious, for no reliance is 
placed on such hhar%f cultivation as may be attempted and 
injury from saturation is seldom reported. It should be noted 
that the whole district lies in the mst area and, consequently, 
there is great danger of serious injury to wheat and in a less 
degree to barley, should prolonged damp and cloudy weather 
occur in January and the early part of Febmary. 

The average area under water for the last five years was LaikeBaiid 
28,795 acres, or 4‘5 per cent, of the whole district. This includes, 
however, the rivers as well as the lakes and swamps, for which 
no separate figures are available In every part of the district 
small lakes and are numerous, but few of them attain large 
proportions and the great majority are nearly or ■vrhoUy dry in 
the hot weather. In the Benares tahsil the prmcipal sheets of 
Water are to be found in the clay tracts of Athganivan and Kol 
Aslah, notably the Aundi Tal in the former and the Kawar 
in the latter near Baragaon. There are several large depressions 
in the north of Fandrah * and mention should also be made of the 
inegnlai tank near Sarnath, which is perhaps of artificial origin. 

In the low ground of Ghandauli lakes are more common. The 
most important expanse of water is the Bahil, Bael or Eayal 
Tal, in the south-east of pargana Barhwal, which when full attains 
a length of four or five miles and a breadth of two miles. In 
the south of Dhus there are many considerable lakes in the 
neighbourhood of Niamatabad, as already noted; hut apart from 
these the depressions are generally small and their catchment 
areas of no great dimensions. Further mention of the principal 
3h,l8 will be made in the several pargana articles. 

The district is so highly cultivated and thickly populated Waste 
that the area of waste land is necessarily very small In 1840 
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it amounted to 121,704 acres, but this excluded pargana Kaswar 
Baja, the entii'e area being about 127,000 acres. By 1882 the 
amount had decreased to a very noticeable extent, being about 
73,000 acres, and for tbe five years ending in 1906 tbe land returned 
as barren aveiaged 71,816 ^ires or 11*1 per cent, of the whole. 
The proportion vanes in the different parganas, the highest 
being 21 3 per cent, in Jalhupur and the lowest 5*4 per cent, in 
Karwan; but at the same time the nature of such land vanes 
equally greatly, as under the same category come land covered 
with water, land occupied by sites, buildings, railways and roads, 
and actually waste land that is not ht for cultivation. As 
already mentioned, the area under water is 28,795 acres, while 
that taken up by towns, villages, public highways and the like 
is 27,695 acres, leaving only 15,236 acres of unculturable waste 
proper or little more than two per cent, of the entire district. 
In several parganas the i^ea coming under this head is quite 
insigULficant, and only in six cases does it exceed five hundred 
acres. The largest amount is 4,372 acres in pargana Kaswar 
Baja, and next comes 2,982 acres in Jalhupur, the latter consist- 
ing mainly of sterile sand in the broad hhoAw of the Ganges. 
The same reason accounts for the comparatively high proportion 
in Bavah, Mahwari and Balhupur, though in some instances such 
barren land takes the form of Visar in the ill-drained portions 
of the uplands. Such tracts are not uncommon, especially in 
the Chandauli tahsil ; but they are seldom of any great extent, 
the most noticeable being m the extreme north of pargana Katehir 
and in the northern extiemity of Jalhupur. 

There are no forests in the district, but in several places are 
to be seen stretches of dhaik and scrub jungle, though none of 
these IS sufficiently laige to deserve separate description. The 
total area of bush and tree jungle is about 3,500 acres, and 
half of this lies in the two parganas of Katehir and Pandrah. 
In the former there are two fairly extensive patches, one at Pipn, 
near the junction of the Naud and Gumti, and the other near 
Cholapur where the Azamgarh road crosses the Nand. Others 
occur elsewhere along the course of this stream, as at Bilari in 
pargana Kol Aslah. In Pandrah the jungle land is to be found 
along the Bisuhi and Barna nvers, the most Extensive stretch 
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being at Akorha near the junction of the two Btreams. There is 
a certain amount of jungle in pargana Jalhupurj both on the 
island of the Ganges and at Eamna, near Jalhupur itself, where 
there is a small antelope preserve belonging to the Maharaja of 
Benares. East of the Ganges there are no jungles of importance, 
though small patches are to be seen in the south-east of BalhupTir 
and in Dighwat near the BahiL Tal in pargana Barhwal. 

On the other hand the district is well provided with artificial 
groves, especially in the Benares tahsil and Gangapur. The total 
grove area amounts to 16,403 acred, or 2*5 per cent, of the entire 
district; but of this only 3,754 acres are in the Chandauli tahsil, 
where the low nature of the country and the heavy clay soil are 
in general adverse to the growth of trees. The Barah and 
Majhwar parganas have a fair proportion of groves, but elsewhere 
the average is much below that of the district generally and in 
pargana Narwan it is only *6 per cent. In marked contrast to 
this stands the Gangapur tahsil, which has no less than 4 2 per 
cent, of grove land. The best wooded tracts are the suburbs of 
the city, especially pargana Sheopur; but all the upland country 
has an abundance of groves, notably Pandrah, Katehir and 
Kaswar Sarkar. Apart from the groves most parts of the 
district contain large numbers of trees, especially the Benares and 
Gangapur tahsils : m Chandauli pargana Barah is fully supplied 
in this respect, but Narwan and, to a lesser extent, the southern 
tracts of Majhwar and JDhus are singularly devoid of tree growth. 
The commonest tree is the mango, which does exceedingly 
well in this soil and climate, Benares being particularly 
famous for its fruit. The other trees of the district are those 
which are found everywhere throughout the Gangetic plain, and 
call for no special mention. Around the city are to be seen a 
number of gardens belonging to the wealthier inhabitants, and 
containing every variety of fruit-tree known to these parts. 

The only mineral products of any economic value are hvnJcar, 
brick earth and rsA, the saline efflorescence found in the uaar 
tracts The last is employed in the manufacture of crude country 
glass, and is also used by Dhobis as a substitute for soap. The 
limestone conglomerate known as Jeankar is to be obtamed in 
most parts of the district, and geneifdlj occurs m beds at a depth 
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ranging from two to four feet below the surface, while small 
quantities can be got from the banks of rivers and ravines. There 
are four recognized varieties, known as biehJiwa, gathwiff 
or pakamwa and cTiawan or block hmha/r. The first two are 
generally used for road metiJ.; hioTihwa and maimmla are 
usutdly burnt for lime ; and block hxinka/r is as a rule restricted 
to pitching. The principal h%ohliw(i and gaihia quarries are at 
Ohaubepur, Chandrauti and Tikri on the left and at Balua, 
Tanda, Ghhamian and Tengra on the right bank of the Ganges; at 
Hameshwar and Kotwa on ihe Bama; at Almapar and Kanen 
in the Chandauli tahsil; at Bhikhipur and Ghamhanpur in Ganga- 
pur; and at Phulpur, Sarai Qazij Dandupur, Barauli, Chhupepur, 
Goshainpui and Karpatpux m the Benares tahsil, most of these 
being close to the metalled roads. The vnMmaila variety is 
found at most of these places and several others, while block 
ha/nJcar occnrs only at Almagar, Tengra and Balua. The cost of 
quairying vanes from Be. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2 per hundred cubic feet^ 
according to the hardness of the material; and carriage costs 
from eight to twelve annas per mile, the rate for hmhcvr delivered 
in Benares being from Bs. 4-8-0 to Bs. 6-8-0. Lime is made from 
hmJea/r either at the quarries or else at three or four steam-power 
mills in the city, where it is burnt with coal dust. The best 
costs from Bs. 20 to Bs. 21 hundred cubic feet, though 
excellent lime is obtained by the municipality at about half this 
price. This is, however, inferior to the imported stone lime, which 
is not unfrequently used. Brick earth is obtainable almost 
everywhere, and bricks are made in large quantities at Mughal 
Sarai, Pandepur, Lahartara and other places within a radius of 
five miles from the city. The cost varies from Bs. 5 toBs. 8-8-0 
per thousand, according to the quality. They are burnt by the 
comparatively new method known as Bull’s trench kiln system, 
by which far better bricks are obtamed than from the olApassawas 
or clamps. This old system is now extinct, though it survives in 
a modified form, known as bomgla hhMta, m more remote villages 
where cheap bricks are required for weUs, temples and other 
buildings. 

BidUing The use of stone is mainly restricted to important or orna- 
mental stiuctuies, hut of late years it has been used extensively 
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for metallizig the mniiiGipal roads. It is brought by river from 
Chunar and Mirzapnr on country boats -which ddliyer their 
cargoes at the Dasaswamedh ghat. In an undressed form it 
costa from eight to twelve annas per cubic foot. That from 
Chunar is a fine-grained sandstone capable of being worked 
into elaborate patterns, the cost of cutting and modelling 
depending on the quality of the execution. Tiles for roofing 
are mainly of the small country type, but this is gradually 
being supplanted by the improved patterns such as the 
Allahabad tile and the more effective and less heavy lock tile.’’ 

The latter, as at present used in Benares, is of the Chakravarti 
patent variety, which is made at a factory some four miles from 
Benares on the Azamgarh road . the cost at the kiln is about Bs. 60 
per thousand. In the city the timber used in building is generally 
salf imported from the forests of Nepal, Gorakhpur andMirzapur . 
that from Nepal is the best and fetches the highest price. There 
is also some demand for teak, which is brought by rail from Cal- 
cutta m logs at the rate of about Bs. 8-4-0 per cubic foot. In 
unpretentious private dwellings the ordinary timber of the country 
IS employed, such as mango, mahua, mm and 8h%8ha/nh, the last 
bemg the best and most expensive. The cost of house building is 
very much greater in Benares than in the rural areas. The city 
abounds in fine dwellings, temples and palaces, in many cases * 
erected without regard to expense ; but in the villages the habita- 
tions of the people are in most cases mud huts -with tiled 
roofs. The expenditure in construction is small, for the materials 
are almost always near at hand and buildmg is done either by 
the owners themselves or with the gratuitous assistance of pro- 
fessional labourers residing in the same village. A good country 
house, to accommodate a family of ten persons, does not cost more 
than Bs. 100 at the outside ; and as a rough general rule it may 
be said that the average rate for village dwellings is not above 
four annas per square foot of plinlh area. 

The density of the pop-olation, the high state of agricultural ^anna 
development aud the absence of foiests or extensive jungles 
oombme to render Benares one of the poorest districts in the 
matter of -wild animals of all those that are comprised in the United 
Fro-vinces. The larger carnivora axe practically unheard of, 

2 
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jond even wolves are rare. Jackals and foxes no doubt abound^ 
bnt these seem to flourlsb in the midst of civilization. Wild pig 
occur in the Jtkadvr of the Ganges and in parts of the upland 
tracts, but are not particularly common. There are no deer and 
antelope are sddom to be seen, except a few stray ftTumBlH from 
the Maharaja’s preserve at Eamna in pargana JaJhnpnr, 
and along the Elaramnasa in Narwan and dsewhere. In the 
matter of bird life the district is more fortunate. The grey 
partridge is found in several places, and quail are fairly abundant 
at the usual season. Wildfowl of all the ordinary varieties visit 
the rivers and lakes during the cold weather, though as a rule they 
are far from easy of access to the sportsman owing to the absence 
of cover. Several of the ^hda harbour smpe, but their numbers 
are very variable. 

The fisheries of the district are of some importance and there- 
is a strong demand for fish of all the ordinary species m the mar- 
kets of Benares, while the great bulk of the population in the 
rural tracts readily eat fish when obtainable. The supply is 
derived partly from the few permanent lakes, but principally 
from the Ganges. The chief season for fishing is the hot weather, 
when the water is low and clear, and little is done during the 
rains. Pish are caught by the hook and line, by nets of varying 
mesh and dimensions, and by reed or wicker traps and baskets, 
the commonest form being that known as the chop. The returns 
of the last census showed only 467 persons who depend princi- 
pally on fishing and fish-dealing; but this fails to represent the 
actual state of the case, as practically all theMallahs or boatmen, 
as well as large numbers of Kahars, Bhars, Julahas and others, 
betake themselves to fishing when occasion offers. 

There are no local breeds of cattle and no attempts have 
been made to improve the mdigenous strain, which is of a very 
inferior description. Selection is unknown and the only system 
IS that of reproduction through Brahmani bulls, which is no sys- 
tem at all ; hut as 'a matter of fact comparatively few cattle are 
bred m the district, owing presumably to the absence of adequate 
pasture lands. jAU.the better animals are imported either from 
the hill country of Mirzapur, where there is a large breeding 
mdustry, or else from more distant places. The most superior 
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bttllocls come from lihe Makanpur fair in the Cawnpore district^ 
and these aie used pnncipally for draught purposes and fetch high 
prices. The majority of the agricnltural stock is derived from 
the fair at Barbampur^ near Arrah in Shahabad, and these are 
either imported direct by the purchasers or dse bought from 
itinerant dealers who bring cattle from this fair and other markets. 
The Barhampnr animals are said to he of a distinctive type, recog- 
nizable from the common country-bred by their broader muzzles 
and shorter horns. The agents, who are mostly Brahmans, make 
a large profit out of the business, especially by their readiness to 
give credit for considerable periods during which they exact 
interest at the rate of six annas m the rupee per aamnm. Such 
imported beasts fetch from Bs. 50 to Bs. 80^ per pair, while 
common bullocks bred locally fetch no more than Bs. 30 or Bs. 35. 
Buffaloes, too, are mainly imported either from Jaunpur and 
Gorakhpur or from Bundelkhand : the latter are considered byfa^ 
the best and go by the name of fetching Bs. 25 or 

more apiece. 

The first systematic attempt to enumerate the cattle of the 
district was made iu 1899 : hut on that occasion the Family 
Domains were excluded, so that the figures are merely those 
€>f the Benares and Chandauli tahsils. These contained in all 
129,623 bulls and bullocks, and 8,164: male buffaloes, giving 
a total of 182,787 plough-animals, with an average of* 2*43 
animals, per plough. This was slightly above the general 
average for the provinces and implies but a small surplus, 
as the figure includes draught and pack-anhnals in addition 
to those used for ploughing. A second enumeration was made 
in the beginning of 1904, and it was then found that the 
number of bulls and bullocks m the Chandauli and Benares 
tahsils was 135,686 and of male buffaloes 2,521, while the 
respective figures forGangapur were 21,155 and 392, brining up 
the total of plough-animals to 159,754. There was thus a con- 
siderable increase ; but at the same time it appeared that the 
number of ploughs on the previous oooasions had been under- 
stated, the general average bmng now only 2*31 animals per 
plough, which is distmctly less than the provincial average. 
There had also been a notable addifion to the number of cows, 
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and cow buffaloes, which aggregated 80,639 and 29,467, reepect- 
lyely ; but though this might be taken as an indication of greater 
prosperity it is somewhat discounted by the fact that the figures 
for young stock had remained stationary, with a total of 98,393 

Sheep and goats are abundant, though it is said that they are 
less plentiful now than they were some years ago, owmg partly 
to disease but chiefly to the extension of cultivation, which has 
reduced the area available for grazing. The numbers are, however, 
very considerable, as is the case throughout the Benares division. 
There were 67,322 sheep and 95,143 goats in the whole district 
and together they form an asset of some value not only on 
account of their wool or hair and their flesh, but also because 
they serve to enrioh the land, as the cultivators readily permit 
the flocks to be penned on their fields and in most cases give a 
small payment to the herdsmen for the privilege. There are two 
recognized strains of goats, comprising those locally bred and 
the Jamnapa/ri animals imported from Bundelkhand, the latter 
being much larger and more valuable 

The other animals are unimportant, They comprised 3,372 
horses and ponies, 3,134 donkeys and 230 camels, the latter being 
comparatively numerous, as is the case in the adjoimng district 
of Jaunpur. There is no attempt at scientific horse-breeding, 
and ail the better animals aore imported for the use of the more 
wealthy leeidents. The country-bred pomes and donkeys are of 
the usual mfenor description, and outside the munioipality their 
numbers are extremely low. Transport is ordinarily effected by 
means of pack-bullocks as carts axe few, especially in the rural 
areas. 

Cattle disease of various kinds is somewhat prevalent m the 
district, especially m the lowlying tracts of tahsil Chandauli. A 
low level is almost invariably unhealthy for cattle, while conta- 
gion is frequently spread by the animals which come down from 
the pastures of Chakia in Kirzapur. Statistics of disease are 
maintained, but are of little value owing to defective registration. 
The principal forms are foot-and-mouth disease, pnderpest, 
hsemorrhagic septiesemia and anthrax. The first is the most 
common but the least fatal • it is known aaTchangwOf and, though 
^extremely contagious, seldom kills any but young or weak 
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animals. Haemorrhagic septicaemia or malignant sore-throat, 
called by the people gala phula, is a dangerous ailment which 
mostly attacks biiffaloes, more often occurring durmg the rmns 
than at other times The younger animals suffer the most, and 
more than eighty per cent, of the cases have a fatal termination. 
Immunity can be secured by inoculation, but treatment is seldom 
of any avail; the villagers usually cauterize the swelling at the 
throat, but this only serves to morease the snffermg. The course 
of the disease vanes frOm a few hours to several days. Anthrax 
is equally, if not more, deadly; but fortunately the outbreaks are 
sporadic, and seldom cause extensive damage. There is no 
definite local name for the disease, the terms in vogue applying 
more fitly to rinderpest, which is called variously vnatha/i, nnMicil 
or hkawam. The two first seem to refer to the eruptions which 
are sometimes to he seen on infected cattle though the character- 
istic symptoms are very different, the chief being fever, mucous 
discharge and dysentery. The word bhawam refers to the 
goddess, who is supposed to give evidence of her displeasure by 
visiting the offender’s cattle. The usual prescription is a series 
of sacrifices, aud the people are slow to learn the benefits of 
inoculation and medicines. Emderpest is prevalent at all seasons 
of the year aud carries off hundreds of cattle annually In order 
to prevent the spread of disease, and to wean the people from 
their apathy and ignorance, the services of a veterinary assistant 
have been for some years placed at the disposal of the district 
board and are yearly becoming more appreciated. 

The climate of Senares resembles that of the eastern districts oiimates. 
generally, being of a moist and relaxing character except in the 
cold weather. The latter is mnch shorter than in the western 
parts of the provinces but is of the same nature as elsewhere, the 
wmter mouths being cool, dry and bracing. Erosts are occasion- 
ally registered, but seldom do much damage or are of great 
intensity ; that of February 1905 was altogether exceptional, and 
nothing similar has been experienced within the memory of man 
December and January are the coldest months, with a mean 
temperature of about 60°, aud May and June the hottest with 90® , 
hut April is a very warm month, and by the middle of it the hot 
weather may be said fairly to begin. The highest thermometric 
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records fall below those of Allahabad and other districts to the 
west, but the moisture in the air renders the heat more trying. 
This IB dne to the prevalence of easterly winds ; for though the 
hot west wmds blow for some time they generally are almost 
spent before reaching this district, and Benares is beyond the 
reach of the western monsoon current. After the close of the 
rams, however, the wmd usually changes to the west and main- 
tains this direction during the cold weather, followed by breezes 
from the north and north-east which sometimes bring rain. 
There is a Government observatory at Benares at which the usual 
meteorological returns are recorded. They show a mean annual 
temperature of 77*4^ and a mean barometric pressure of 29 52 
inches. 

Bain-gauges are maintained at Benares, Chandaull and 
Ghingapur, the average of the returns from those places giving 
the mean rainfall for the district. Those from Benares go 
back to about 1848, but the other stations were not in existence 
before 1864. The mean rainfall for the 42 years ending in 
1906 was 39 65 inches. Ihere is very little difference between 
the various tahsils, Chaudanli coming first with 40*4, followed 
by Benares with 40*23 and Gangapur with 87*09 inches. Gener- 
idly speakmg the Gangapur tahsil receives more rain tTian the 
north-western portion of the district, the fall at Benares itsdf 
being somewhat increased by its position on the Ganges. The 
returns exhibit the usual variations from year to year, although 
these are not so marked as in the districts to the north. In only 
seven years has an excess of more than 25 per cent, been observed, 
and a defect to the same extent was recorded on no more 
five occasions. The maximum rainfall m any single year was 
63*75 inches in 1894, a season of general floods throughout the 
United Provinces j and on that occasion Gangapur received no 
less than 66*5 mchesr This was quite exceptional, the next 
highest being 56*53 inches in 1874 and 54*77 inches m 1867, while 
other wet years were 1871, 1897 and 1906. On the other hand the 
driest year on record was 1864, when the mean rainfall amounted 
to 21*3 inches ; but Benares and Gangapur fared much worse, 
and the average was raised by a comparatively good fall in 
Chandauli. In 1880 the precipitation was deficient everywhere, 
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and the average for this distnct was 25*43 inches. No serious 
results ensued, hut a total of 25*7 inches in 1896 occasioned 
famine of some intensitj, possibly because it followed on an 
Inadequate fall in the preceding year. The remaining seasons 
of marked defect were 1877 and 1878, wiiih 29*02 and 29*17 inches, 
respectively, Gangapur faring the worst in the former and 
ChandauK in the latter year. The result was a famine of an 
aggravated nature, the effect being eohanced by the high prices 
throughout the north of India. The effect of the rainfall on 
famine will be further discussed in the following chapter. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that during the ten years from 1891 to 
1900 inclusive the average fall for July, the wettest month, was 
12 44 inches, and that next came August with 11*49 and June 
with 6'29 inches. Turing the decade rain was recorded in every 
month of the year, though it fell on three occasions only in April, 
November and December, the driest months. January and Feb- 
ruary almost invariably show some rain, the average fall being 
*92 and *72 inch, respectively, and slight showers are not unfre- 
quent m March and May, generally taking the form of thunder- 
storms in the latter month. September is, of course, a wet month, 
with an average of 6*06 inches, and this figure would have been 
much higher, but for the exceptional drought of 1896, when the 
month was almost rainless The close of the monsoon is 
ordinarily witnessed in the beginning of October, which shows 
an average of 3*17 inches. 

The healthiness of the district is probably better than at first 
sight appears from the vital statistics. There is a great deal of 
fever, especially in the lowlymg portions of the Chandauli tahsil, 
and from time to tune epidemics of cholera and other diseases 
visit the city and mral traots ; but the height of the death-rate is 
to some extent fortuitous, owmg to the not inconsiderable number 
of persons who come to Benares to die within the sacred pre- 
cmcts. How far this affects the death-rate is not easy to deter- 
mme as so many factors are mvolved, such as migration, fa.Tmnp.H 
and ^idemicB j hut the subject will be further discussed in 
dealing with the rise and fall of the population in chapter III. 
Yital statistics have been recorded for many years, but the early 
returns ore obviously unrdiable. About 1872 an improved system 
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of registration and inspection was introduced, but tbe results were 
at first far from satisfactory ; the average annual recorded death- 
rate from 1878 to 1880, for example, was but 26 per mille, a rate 
that was obviously inadequate as the first of the three years waS 
a season of famine, while the rate has been since exceeded in every 
year but one. The figures of deaths and births from 1891 onwards 
are shown in the appendix.* During the previous decade the average 
annual birth-rate was 33*66 and the death-rate for the same period 
was 31 56 per miUe. The latter figure varied from 41*47 in 1882, 
a year of widespread epidemics, to only 24*9 in 1884: but otherwise 
the finctuations were not remarkable. On this basis there should 
have been an increase in the population of some 18,700 persons, 
whereas the actual increment as determined by the census of 1891 was 
over 29,000. From 1891 to 1900 inclusive the average birth-rate 
dropped to 32*41 per mille, the decline being due to a series of 
unfavourable seasons and epidemics of considerable intensity. 
The death-rate, on the other hand, exhibited a very decided rise, 
averagmg 35‘61 per miUo and rangmg from 46*89 m the unusually 
wet year of 1894 and 45 23 m 1897, a season of general famine, 
to no more than 27 per miUe m 1893. On six occasions the total 
number of recorded deaths exceeded the births, and it was obvious 
that the population would be found to have decreased at the 
census of 1901. Such indeed was the case ; but whereas the vital 
statistics indicated a loss of some 28,500 the actual decline was 
very much greater, reaching nearly 40,000. Bmce the census there 
has been some improvement, for in the five years ending with 
1906 the average birth-rate has been 44 04 per mille ; but the death- 
rate has continued abnormally high, averaging 41 02, this being 
largely due to the heavy mortality from plague which hitherto 
had been unknown in the district. Taking the whole period of 
twenty-five years the average death-rate works out at 35*03 per 
mille, which is distinctly above the average for the United 
Provinces as a whole, although at the same time it is exceeded in 
Ducknow, Cawnpore and a few other districts possessing large 
cities. The birth-rate may be considered normal : at all events 
it corresponds almost exactly with the mean ratio for the whole 
provinces during the past five years. 


* Appsndiz, table III. 
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A second table shows the number of deaths recorded in Fever, 
each year under the principal heads.’*‘ The most important of these 
IS fever; which is at the same time the most indefinite^ for though 
the majority of deaths thus recorded are doubtless due in some 
measure to malarial fever it is the usual practice to mclude in 
this category all diseases in which fever is a symptom, provided 
they do not come under other well-recognized heads such as cholera 
and small-pox. Malarial fever is common at all seasons of the year^ 
but especially in August and September, towards the close of the 
rains j even then it is said to assume a comparatively mild form 
and not to be so virulent in its action as in other districts. 
Occasionally it assumes an epidemic character, this being notably 
the case in 1894 and 1897, but as a rule the mortality from fever 
is fairly constant. From 1881 to 1890 it amounted to 71 per 
cent, of the total recorded mortahty ; during the following ten 
years it averaged 70 8 per cent., and for the five years ending 
in 1906 only 55 per cent. This does not imply, however, any 
marked diminution m the prevalence of fever, as the fluctuations 
in the percentage depend almost wholly on the presence or other- 
wise of other diseases in epidemic form 

Cholera is never absent from the district, and the mortality Cholera, 
from this cause is unusually high. The disease is at all times 
more common in the eastern districts than in the western parts 
of the provinces, and Benares is peculiarly liable to outbreaks 
of cholera owing to the constant mfiuz of pilgrims from all parts 
of India at every season of the year. Large religious gatherings 
are everywhere notorious for the dissemination of disease, 
and when this cause is present almost permanently it is inevit- 
able that cholera should be practically endemic. At the same 
time there have been few epidemics of unusual magnitude, and 
on no occasion since 1881 has the death-roll exceeded 5,000 m a 
year. There were sharp visitations in 1869, 1872 and 1876, but 
smce that date the worst outbreak was that of 1887, when 4,573 
persons were carried off by the disease. The subsequent years of 
heavy mortality from this cause are shown in the appendix, the 
worst being 1891, 1894 and 1900. For the ten years endiog in 1890 
the average annual number of deaths were 1,524, or 5 3 per cent. 


• A.ppendix, table IV 
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of the recorded total; in the fflisning decade the fignres were 1,569 
and 4*3 per cent.^ respectively ; wMLe for the five years ending in 
1906 the yearly average was 792, or 2*2 per cent, for the whola 
The year of lowest mortality was 1898, when only 66 deaths 
from cholera were registered. The mortality from cholera m the 
city has been materially reduced since the opening of the water- 
works and the consequent abandonment of less reliable sources 
of the water-supply. 

SmaU-pox is another disease which appears every year m the 
district ; hut its effects are now comparatively insignificant, and 
the mortality from this cause has steadily declined with the 
spread of vaccination. The eastern districts as a general rule 
suffer but little from smaU-pox and the death-rate from this 
cause is wdil below the provincial average, standing in marked 
contrast to those of Oudh, Eohilkhand and the Allahabad divisions. 
There was a somewhat serious epidemic in 1884, which accounted 
for 1,363 deaths, but since Idiat time there has been only one ont- 
break of any note — 1896 and the following year From 1881 to 
1890 the annual mortality reported under this head was 274 
perBons, or 1 1 per cent, of the total, while in the next ton years 
the average was but 213 or *56 per cent. From 1901 to 1906 
inclusive the figures were even lower, the mortality amount- 
ing to only 45 persons annually. In connection with the gradual 
disappearance of smaU-pox it is interesting to note the rapid 
spread of vacoination. In early days the movement appears to 
have attained little popularity, but from 1871 onwards steady 
progress has been maintained. From 1871, when 6,101 persons 
were vaccinated, to 1880 the average number of successful prim- 
ary operations was 11,954 annually, representing 15*1 per cent, 
of the total population during the ten years ; in the next decade 
the figure rose to an average of 16,420, or 18 4 per cent ; and 
from 1891 to 1900 it was no less than 23,645 yearly, or 25 5 per 
cent. The rate of increase has continued in subsequent years, 
for from 1901 to 1905 the average was 24,854 or 1428 percent, of 
the population as enumerated at the last census. The standard 
of protection is distinctly high, this being largely-due to the fact 
that vaccination has since 1881 been compulsory within the 
bmits of ihe Benares municipality, an area which contains no less 
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than one-f cmrtli of the total number of inhabitants in the district* 
Operations are conducted by fourteen vacoiuators under an 
assistant superintendent^ at an annual cost of about Es. 2,200, 
half of ifphioh is met from provincial revenues and the remainder 
by the municipality or the district board. 

Plague did not make its appearance in Benares till January Flagno. 
IdOl, as up to that time the city had been singularly fortu- 
nate •, m spite of the throngs of pilgrims from every part oi 
India, its immunity had been such as to induce the belief 
that the sacred precincts enjoyed the special favour of heaven 
in this as in other matters. A sobtary case m April 1900 
had been promptly dealt with and had no fatal termination. 

The increasing migration from the infected parts of Bengal, 
however, proved too strong. In December 1900 and the two 
following months no fewer than 13,054 persons arrived from 
plague^tricken areas, with the result that on the l9th of January 
1901 it broke out at Kakarmatta and Tulsipur, villages about 
three miles from the city, and assumed an epidemic form of great 
viruleuce. The inhabitants of these places are largely Musalman 
Julahas in constant communication with the city Strenuous 
efforts were made to localize the epidemic and to segregate the 
people, as well as to accomphsh the evacuation and disinfection 
of houses. There were 79 seizures and 55 deaths in the two 
villages, and the last case -occurred on the 20fch of February. 

But in the meantime the disease had spread into the city. The 
first case was reported m the Gola Dmanath market on the 30th 
of January, though there had been several suspicious deaths in th e 
same neighboorhood. Every possible preventive measure was 
adopted, but without effect : during February and March plague 
spread like wildfire, resulting in general suspicion and panic. It 
was no longer possible to enforce disinfection, though much was 
accomplished in this respect, and ihe introduction of inocula- 
tion in March, synohronisnig with a rapid spread bf the disease, 
increased the popular apprehension and gave rise to the wildest 
rmnonrs which affected even the educated. The epidemic ran its 
course and terminated in June : it had spread to the cantonment, 
where the authorities established a t^porary bazar in the open 
near the British infantry parade-ground and caused all the shops 
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in tlie cantonment bazar to be evacuated. Similar measures were 
taken in the civil station and, in bothinstances, were attended with 
most beneficial results. The outlying villages also suffered, 48 
being infected, and particularly those which contained gram mar- 
kets. The total number of deaths for the year was 3,042, of which 
238 were recorded outside municipal limits. Plague reappeared 
towards the end of the year, but on this occasion no violent epide- 
mic was experienced * the rural area was free in 1902, and the 
mortality in the city was but 222. In 1903, however, it again 
visited the district and city in an intense form, causing 2,570 
deaths, while in the next year the total was 1,240. The epidemic of 
1905 was by far the worst as yet experienced ; little could be done 
tQ check its ravages, as the people had not yet learned the value of 
preventive measures, which were enforced only when desired by 
the inmates of houses, fewer than 7,043 deaths were reported, 
and on this occasion the rural tracts suffered more acutely than 
the city. As usual the disease was most in evidence fiom 
January to April, while m every year the district has been 
praoticaEy immune from June to September In 1906 the deaths 
were only 627, and it seems that plague assumes a virulent 
oharactei only m alternate years. The chief attempt at preven- 
tion is the destruction of rats and mice, as it has been established 
that infection is disseminated, by these ammals; but the results 
have been hut insignificant, since the execution was greatest in 
1904, just before the worst outbreak that has yet occurred. In 
the city disinfection was rigorously carried out till 1906, when 
it became discredited as a means of protection. 

Among other common diseases bowel complaints are very 
prevalent, especially in the form of dysentery. The same may 
he said of elephantiasis and hydrocele, so far as the city is con- 
cerned, but the former has exlubited a noteworthy diminution 
since the introduction of the water-works. In pargana Narwan 
there is a great deal of paralysis which is generally ascribed 
to the consumption of the small black pea called ke8a/r^J the 
cultivation of which is very extensive there and in other 
parts of the Chandanli tahsil The same thing is found in 
Bundelkhand and in the parganas of Allahabad south of the 
J|uana. 
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Statistics of infirmities were compiled at the census of 1881 
and the two following enumerations. The figures are not, 
however, very suggestive. Insanity appears to be common; but 
the returns are vitiated by the presence of a large lunatic asylum 
at Benares which contained the great majority of the 411 persons 
shown as insane in 1901. There were 1,113 blmd, a total which 
is much lower than that of twenty years before : and it seems clear 
that blindness is decreasing with the greater immunity from 
small-pox resulting from the spread of vaccination. The number 
of deaf-mutes was 318, which is below the provincial average and 
very much smaller than the figures for the submontane tracts in 
the north. And, lastly, there were 210 lepers. This total also 
showing a marked decline : the disease is by no means prevalent 
in the district, and though the average for the Benares division is 
fairly high it is very much lower than that of Oudh and Gorakh- 
pur. 
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CHAPTER n. 

AaBIOUI/CITELE: AND OOMHEBOE. 

In early years no attempt seems to have been made to 0^^- 
ascertain the aotaal state of cnltivation in the district^ and one area, 
of the most remarkable features of the permanent settlement was 
the omission of any sort of survey. The assessment was based 
almost whoUy on the collections of previous years, and these 
collections merdy represented the greatest amount that could be 
realized. The absence of a settlement record was felt on several 
occasions : but no definite steps were taken till about 1840, when 
the first survey of the district was accomplished. Even then 
pargana Kaswar Baja was left out of account, so that compara- 
tive figures are only obtainable for the tahsils of Benares and 
Ohandauli. In that year the total area under cultivation was 
898,424 acres, or 71 per cent, of the whole, which shows that the 
district had already attained a very high state of devd.opment. This 
large proportion had been reached long before, as it seems clear 
that a great stimulus was afforded by the permanent settlement 
which at the time of its introduction was undoubtedly somewhat 
severe. Ho further returns are available till the second revision 
of records between 1878 and 1882. The district was resurveyed, 
and it was then found that 414,611 acres were under cultivation, 
the proportion to the whole area being 72*7 per cent. The 
increase was, however, more apparent than real, for on the 
former occasion it seems that the alluvial lands had been left 
out of account, and in any case the small amount of expansion is 
remarkable It was then considered that the furthest limits of 
cultivation had been almost reached, but subsequent years have 
shown that the district was capable of a considerable extension of 
tillage. Annual returns for the two tahsils are extant from 1886 
onwards. For the ten years ending in 1896 the average was 
414,808 acres, and this would have been considerably higher but 
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for the cosnuenoemeiit of a fairly general depression towards the 
end of the period : the total ezceeded 419,000 in 1887, 1889 and 
1893, while m the last year it had dropped to only 402,100. The 
series of exceptional wet and unfavourable seasons culioinated 
in the famine year of 1896-97, when no more than 896,446 
acres were under tillage. From that time there was a steady 
improvement, but progr^s was very slow till 1902. The average 
for the ten years ending in 1906 was 412,523 acres, or 72'4 per 
cent. ; but whereas in the first half of the decade the figure was 
405,296 it had risen in the second five years to 419,760 acres, or 
73*7 per cent. If Gangapur be included, the returns for the entire 
district for the last five years show an average of 473,846 acres 
under culiivation, the proportion to the whole being 73 4 per 
cent. The latter figure, high as it is, does not represent the 
TTfiftyinmm capabilities of the tract, for in 1904-05 cultivation 
extended to no less than 480,600 acres, this being the highest 
figure as yet recorded. It is only natural that in the considerable 
diversity of physical characteristics the ratio of cultivated to 
total area should vary in different parganas The lowest 
percentage is 61 ‘6 in Ralhupur , but here a very large area is 
permanently occupied by buildings, roads and the like, precluding 
any extension : and the same applies to Dehat Amanat, where 
65 7 per cent, is cultivated. Apart from the suburban areas the 
least developed pargana is Sultanipur, with 65‘8 per cent, of 
cultivation, followed by Pandrah and Jalhupur with 67 8 per 
cent, in either case. On the other hand Kaswar Sarkar, Majhwar 
and Farwan show a proportion of over 80 per cent, and in the 
last-mentioned pargana it reaches the extraordinary figure of 86T 
per cent., while in 1904-05 it was nearly 88 per cent. 

Still the progress achieved in a period of 65 years appears at 
first Bight remarkably small and almost insignificant when com- 
pared with that of other districts. There is, however, another 
factor which must be taken into consideration, and that is the 
remarkable extension of the practice of donble-cropping. The 
early returns relating to this subject are not wholly reliable, but 
still they afford a sufficient indication that in former days two 
harvests were very sddom raised on the same field in one year. 
The entire dofash area for the two tahsils in 1840 was only 
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6,775 aRres, wliile at the next survey, forty years later, it was 
no more than 9,580 acres. It is almost certain that the latter 
figure was largely understated, for othei wise there must have been 
a regular revolution in the agriculture of the district within the 
short space of five years. By 1886 the land beaimg two crops 
was no less than 62,480 acres, while the average from that year to 
1896 was 78,102 acres or 18 8 per cent, of the net cultivation. A 
further development was observed m the ensuing period of ten 
years when the average was no less than 84,073 acres, or 20 3 per 
cent. , while in 1904-05, when cultivation was at its highest, the 
double-cropped area reached a total of 109,239 acres, this being 
more than 25 per cent, of the land under the plough Including 
the Gaugapur tahsil, the average for the whole district during 
the five years ending in 1906 was 101,903 acres, or 21*7 per cent, 
of the cultivation. Here again the variations between the differ- 
ent parganas are very striking, owing principally to the nature 
of the soil, as double-cropping is more usual in the clay tracts 
where it is now the almost invariable custom to sow a light rahi 
crop of gram or peas after rice Thus, while the proportion is no 
higher than 14 4 per cent, in Jalhupur and not much greater lu 
Sheopur, Ealhupur, Barah and Katehir, it rises to 31*6 per cent, 
in Majhwar and 36 4 per cent, in Dhus, both of which parganas 
depend mainly on nee m the Icharif harvest The importance of 
double-cropping is very great and cannot be left out of account 
in estimating the economic progress of the district. The meaning 
of the figures given above is that since 1840 the gross croiped 
area has risen fiom 405,119 to an average of 496,600 acres at 
the present time. 

It IS not easy to say whether Ihe liinit of cultivation has yet 
been attained, but it is fairly obvious that such a limit, cannot be 
far distant. Adding the cultivated to the barren area there 
remain from the total of the whole district 99,539 acres which 
are shown as culturable* From this, however, several large 
deductions must be made. There are 16,403 acres of grove land 
and 19,101 acres of recent fallow, whioh is left untiHod in accord- 
ance with the recognized canons of husbandry, and includes a 
considerable area prepared for sugarcane cultivation in the ensu- 
ing year. This leaves but 64,035 acres available for further 
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cultivation, or rather less than ten per cent, of the entire district. 
The bulk of it is classed as old fallow, bnt it may be taken for 
granted that in most cases snch land would be still cultivated 
were it suffioieucly good to repay tillage. As a matter of fact a 
very large proportion of the old fallow and cnlturable waste 
should not properly be described as arable. It includes such tree 
and grass jungles as are to be found in the dislaict, as well as usar 
and the light and unprofitable soil that occurs m many places 
along the banks of the rivers. In some cases land has been 
abandoned on account of deterioration, and its ultimate recovery 
may be expected. This has happened in pargana Narwan and 
also m parts of Kol Aslah and Fandrah, which contain the largest 
proportions of available waste. 

There is little to be said with regard to the agricnltnre of the 
district, which only differs, so far as it differs at all^ from that of 
adjacent tracts in the character and quality of the crops grown. 
These will he dealt with m detail, bnt generally it may be said 
that the style of husbandry is nob paiticnlarly High, as mixed and 
inferior crops occupy a very large proportion of the land, and 
the tendency towards improvement is not very marked. The 
greater subdivision of holdmgs, however, is not without its 
effects, resulting m more mlnate attention to individual fields, 
though at the same time the increased pressure on the land has 
caused the reclamation of much that was formerly considered too 
poor for cultivation and also has reduced the periods of fallow. 
More, too, is exacted from the soil by repeated cropping, and 
though the evil may be largely mitigated by a judicious system 
of rotatiou there is undoubtedly a need for far more manure 
than IB either given or is available. The implements of agricul- 
ture are of the ordinary kind. Two sorts of plough are m use : 
the hkwthara for light lands and navhoi/ray with a much heavier 
share, for the stiff clay soils of the nee tracts. Besides these 
the stock-m-trade of the cultivator includes the pharsa or large 
and the Jeodem or small hoe ; the khwrpa and Miwpi, for cutting 
grass and weeds ; the ha/nsia, or sickle for reaping; the gha/ransa 
or chopper for sugarcane and straw fodder , and wooden block 
or mhuaa on which these are cut. The list may be completed 
with the various tackle requu'ed for irrigation, and> perhaps, m 
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the case of wealthier tenants, the cart for conveying the produce 
to market. 

The relative positions of the two main harvests vary to a HarveBte. 
considerable extent in different pari^ of the district, and at the 
HftTWP. time have undergone a considerable alteration during recent 
years. In 1840 the total khai/n>f area in the Benares and Chan- 
danli tahsUs was 205,222 acres, as compared with 199,977 acres 
cultivated m the rcdn. At the next survey, in 1878 and the suc- 
ceeding years, the kharif area was found to have declined to a 
small extent, aggregating 202,861 acres ; while on the other hand 
there had been a remarkable development of the rah harvest, 
which then covered 221,330 acres, \7ith the increase in cultiva- 
tion, and more especially the immense extension of the double- 
cropped area, a further change has since occurred. During the 
five years ending in 1906 the average area sown in the kharif 
was 254,484 acres and that of the rabi 256,794 acres, so that in 
these two tahsils the difference is now almost insignificant The 
returns for Gangapur durmg the same period average 35,035 
acres in the khar%f and 28,018 acres sown with rab% crops, so 
that the figures for the entire district are 289,519 and 284,812 
acres, respectively. The expansion of the Miaryf area is very 
remarkable especially in the case of the Benares tahsil, where 
it has risen from 97,794 acres in 1878 to a present average of 
130,103 acres. The Miarif exceeds Ihe rahi m point of aiea in 
aU parganas of the Benares tabsil except Jalhupur and Katehir,. 
the difference being most marked in Kol Aslah and Athganwan 
which contain the largest proportion of rice land. In Cbandauli 
the rabi prepondeiates, averaging 138,465 acres as compared 
with 124,381 acres in the Mbnr%f. This is principally due to the 
extraordinary difference between the two harvests m pargana 
Narwan, in which the respective figures are 46,658 and 24,680 
acres. The position is reversed m Barhwal, with its clay soil 
and extensive rice fields • but elsewbeie the disparity is never 
striking, Ma]hwar, Mawai and Baiah showing a slight advantage 
©n the pajt of the winter harvest. In every case the relation of 
the rah and hharif depend primarily on liie nature of the soil ; 
and the crop statement of each pargana provides a very fair basia 
for a topographical description of the tract.- 
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varieties. These together occupy on an average 127,873 acres or 
44 2 per cent, of the entire Icha/nf harvest. The proportion drops 
to 28 7 per cent, in the Benares tahsiL and 39*7 per cent, in Ganga- 
pur j but in Chandanli it is no less than 61 6 per cent., while m 
several parganas it is very much higher. Thus in Dhus 83 2 
per cent, of the kharif consists of rice, other crops being of very 
little importance j and next come Barhwal and Narwan with 73 4 
and 73*1 per cent , respectively, while in Majhwar the propor- 
tion IS almost as great. The other parganas are well below the 
average, and at the end of the list comes Barah, in which less 
than 7 per cent, is under rice. In the Benares tahsil there is a 
similar diversity, the average for the whole tract being 28 7 per 
cent. The figure vanes from 46 1 in Kol Aslah and 36 3 in 
Athganwan to only 8*4 per cent, in Jalhupur, which contains the 
largest area of light soil. The great bulk of the rice grown in 
this district is of the late or transplanted variety known as 
Harkan. This covers 60 3 per cent, of the khaurif in Chandanli as 
against 11 3 per cent, of early rice, while in the Benares tahsil 
the corresponding amounts are 20 8 and 7 9 per cent. In the 
returns for Gangapur the two varieties are not distinguished, but 
jarkan largely predominates. The dependence of the lowlying 
tracts on rice renders those parts of the district somewhat pre- 
carious : the crop is only secured in the event of adequate and 
well-distributed rainfall, and a premature cession of the monsoon 
reduces the outturn to an alarming extent In some cases secur- 
ity IS provided by irngalaon, and in several places the jh^l8 are 
dammed so as to hold up the water and insure a regulated supply 
for the nee fields, while in dry years recourse is frequently had to 
earthen wells. Another very common prac-tice is that of surround- 
ing the rice tracts with ba/ruikiSf or field embankments, so as to hold 
up the rain water. It would seem that in former days far more 
caution was exercised on this account m rice cultivation, as in 1840 
only 64,953 acres were under this crop, or little more tliivTi half the 
area at present sown . a very noticeable increase was observed in 
18 / 8, but the snhsequent development has been much more rapid. 
jtMr and Next to nee comes jitor This crop is seldom grown by 
itself except in the foim of ohar^j when it is out while green and 
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used for fodder ; but as a rule it is mixed with arhar, which 
remains ou the ground throughout the winter and is harvested 
along with the rab^ crops. Alone and in combination juar 
covers on an average 40,064 acres or 13 8 per cent, of the hhanf 
area, the proportions for the different tahsils being 20 per 
cent, m the case of Benares, 18 4 in Gangapur and only 6 1 per 
cent, in Ghandauli. The largest relative areas are to be found in 
Katehir, Jalhupur, Mawai and Sheopur and the smallest in 
Majhwar and Narwan. There is a fair amount of arhar grown 
independently, the average for the whole district being 5,381 
acres : but two-fil'ths of this are to be found in Majhwar and 
Baihwal alone The crop flourishes in almost every description 
of soil, with the exception of the heavy clay of the rice fields 
and the hwail of Narwan and other parts. On the other hand 
^uar is mainly confined to the better soils, while in light and 
sandy ground its place is taken by hajra, which produces good 
results with less moisture On an average hajra covers 28,302 
acres or 9 8 per cent, of the hhanf, this again including the 
admixture of arhar. The proportion varies to an extraoi dinary 
extent in different parganas The average for the Chandanli 
tahsU IS 11 4, for Benares 9 6 and for Gangapur 4 6 per cent.; but 
whereas in the rice tracts the crop is almost unknown it reaches 
the surprising figure of 52 5 per cent in pargana Barah and in 
Jalhupur it constitutes 38 2 per cent of the whole 1cka/r%f area ; 
similarly m Ealhupur, Mawai and Mahwari it exceeds 20 per 
cent At the revision of the records in 1840 the total combined 
area of 6fyra, arhar and ;)ua/r was 47,012 acres in the Benares 
and Chandauli tahsils, whereas the present aggregate for the 
same tracts is no less than 65,516 acres. 

The cause of this increase is to be found partly in the 
decline in the sugarcane area The latter in 1840 covered no 
less than 41,223 acres in the two tahsils alone, uhile in 1878 it 
had dropped to 20,924 acres. The reasons assigned for this 
important change were that sugarcane is a delicate crop to 
handle, occupies the ground for a long time and requires a large 
initial outlay, as well as constant weeding and irrigation. 
If the crop fails the loss to the cultivator is very heavy , and 
if it succeeds the gain is certainly large, but not so great 
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m proportion as in old dajs^ when the price of grain was low. 
Sngarcane has been replaced to some extent by rice, and also by 
J^wxr, maize, and other crops which give good letnms and involve 
but little expenditure. The reduction in the area has continued 
smce 1878, but not in the same degree, and it now shows a 
slight tendency to increase. The average for the last five years 
was 20,677 acres or 7*1 per cent, of the fcAar-i/, this including 
3,883 acres in Gangapur. The greater part is to be found m the 
Benares tahsil, where it averages 9 2 per cent as compared with 
8*3 per cent in ChandauH. The highest proportion in any 
individual pargana is 12 4 in Fandrah, followed by 11 per cent, 
in the two Kaswars and 10 5 per cent, in Kol Aslah. Every 
pargana has a fair amount of cane cultivation, the lowest average 
being 2 3 per cent, in Mahwari. Sugarcane is grown in almost 
all soils, the most important consideration being facilities for 
irrigating the crop. It is sown between February and the middle 
of April and, in the lighter soils, is ready to cut in December, 
though in the richer lands it is left m the ground till January or 
February. A certain amount of sugarcane is produced in the 
tari tracts along the Ganges and other rivers. Here it is planted in 
February, and although it becomes completely inundated it does 
not suffer from this cause so long as the tips of the leaves remaiu 
above the water. In such a case irrigation is unnecessary and the 
cane grows with great vigour, hut it does not yield so mudi 
juice as that growu on the higher and artificially-watered land. 

The very rapid development of maize cultivation during 
recent years is a matter of considerable importance, for not only 
is the crop valuable in itself but, by reason of its early maturity, 
it tends to render the district more secure in the event of a 
deficient rainfall. In 1840 it covered only 4,017 acres, while 
forty years later it had risen to 5,338 ; for the five years ending 
in 1906 the average was 12,663 acres or 4*3 per cent, of the 
hha/nf cultivation, including 1,208 acres in Gangapur. Almost 
the whole of the remainder is to be found in the Benares tahsil, 
the total for Chandauli being no more than 714 acres half of 
which lies in pargana Barah. The proportion in the western 
tahsil Is 8*3 per cent, and the crop is most extensively grown in 
SloI Aslah, Katehir and Fandrah. The best results are obtained 
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in the neighhonrhood of Benares city, where it is grown hy 
Koeris in the highly-manured land that adjoins old inhabited 
sites. 

The staples detailed above comprise altogether 81 per cent 
of the hhcurif The remainder consists principally in the coaiser 
food-grains which are still grown, to a very large extent, 
especially in the upland parganas with their lighter soils. The 
most common of these are the small millets known as hodony 
mandua, sanwan and hahun. The two first cover on an 
average 3,607 acres : but there are no detailed returns for the 
others, which occupy a much larger area. Some 4,900 acres are 
taken up by the autumn pulses, urd, mung and moth, and 4,500 
acres by the various garden crops. The latter are principally 
grown in the neighbourhood of Benares for the supply of the city 
markets, their cultivation being mostly in the hands of Koeris. 
Of the non-food crops the only one of any importance is sanai 
or hemp, which is veiy largely grown in the Benares tahsil 
and Gaugapur and averages 13,845 acres. The crop is com- 
monly sown on laud intended for sugarcane in the following 
year, and its fibre forms a valuable article of expoit Ko cotton 
is giown in the district and very little indigo is produced, the aver- 
age aiea of the latter sown for the last five yeais bemgonly 103 acres. 
This crop was unknown in Benares at the time of the permanent 
settlement, but the industry was afterwards developed by European 
agencies, and in 1840 there were 4,786 acres under indigo in the 
Benares and Chandauli tahsils, the largest area being in pargana 
Jalhupur. The chief factory was that at Bela on the road to 
Ghandwak in pargana Katehir, but the business declined and the 
enterprise w'as practically abandoned. By 1878 the area under 
indigo had dropped to 1,245 acres , a slight improvement was 
observed when the Bela factory was reopened by Mr. Tresham 
in 1880, but the recovery proved merely temporary and now 
there is not a factory of any note in the district. 

The chief feature of the rahi crops is their general inferior- 
ity. The more valuable staples occupy but a humble position, 
and the bulk of the harvest consists in barley, gram and peas, 
either sown alone or in combination. The practice of mixing 
crops has always prevailed in Benares and betokens a poor 
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standard of ImslDaTidry : it apparently owes its origin to the idea 
that if one orop fails the others may succeed. The returns of 
1840 show, it IB true, a very small proportion of mixed ciops^ but 
this arose from the practice of entering the predominating staples 
as the sole crop in a field. 

Throughout the district barley is the chief product of the 

harvest, and when sown by itself it covers on an average 
91,745 acres or 32*3 per cent of the rahi area. The latter figuie 
rises to 44*6 in the Benares tahsil and 46 7 in Gangapur, wheieas 
m Qiandanli it is no more than 17*4 per cent, as in that subdivi- 
sion barley is more usually found in combination with gram. In 
Katehir and Sultanipur more than half the area is under barley, 
while the lowest proportion of barley sown alone is to be found 
in Narwan. 

Barley is but seldom mixed with wheat, the average under 
this head amounting to 6,492 acres only or 2*3 per cent, of the 
harvest. Pure wheat is grown in 28,193 acres, or 9 9 per cent, 
and in this respect there is but little difference between the 
vaiious parganas save that the crop is less frequently seen in the 
highter lands of Barah, Mahwari, Mawai and Jalhupur. There 
has been a slight increase in this staple smce the last revision of 
records, but the extension of the wheat area is far from common- 
smate with the spread of oultdvation. Both wheat and barley are 
frequently mixed with gram, which alone and in combination 
covers 69,718 acres or 24 5 per cent, of the rain. The proportion 
is highest in the Chandauli tahsil, where it amounts to 34*1 per 
cent., pargana Barah taking the lead with no less than 58*8 
followed by Narwanwith 46 8 per cent Gram is frequently sown 
in succession to rice, and is therefore common m the clay tracts , 
but it also yields good returns in the lighter soils, as those of 
Jalhupnr and Dehat Amanai 

Peas constitute an important crop in this district, as is the 
case throughout the eastern divisions of the provinces. Further 
west, where the climate is colder and frosts are liable to occur, 
peas are seldom to he seen j but here they do well and form an 
important item in the diet of the poorer classes. On an average 
50,476 acres are under this crop, representing 17*7 per cent, of 
tiffi ro6t area i they are to be found in both the iQam and the clay 
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soils and are especially popular m the Chandauli tahsil, except- 
ing pargana Narwan. The immense extension of the area under 
peas, which has risen to its present figuie from 18,418 acres in 
1878, indicates that the crop is geneially sown m do fash land 
after the rice harvest : it requires little attention, and is fairly 
piofitable. 

The above staples comprise almost the whole of the rabi in 
the parganas of the Benares tahsil, but in Chandauli there are 
considerable areas under poppy, linseed and maswr. Poppy 
cultivation aveiages 4,679 acres, or 1*7 per cent, of the harvest; 
but of this no less than 4,104 acres are found in Chandauli, 
especially in the eastern parganas. The total in 1840 was 1,951 
and at the last revision 3,217 acres, so that this valuable crop 
has made considerable progress of late years. Linseed averages 
3,673 acres of which only 6SS aires are in the Benares and Ganga- 
pur tahsils,‘by far the greatest area bemg in pargana Dhus. Though 
the total has inci eased lar^ly since 1878 it has never approached 
the figure of 1840, when 7, 174 acres were under this crop. The area 
under maaur is about 3,300 acres, of which almost the whole is 
to be found in Chandauli and particularly pargana Narwan. In 
the same tahsil the small pea known as kesa/ri is extensively 
cultivated, as in the neighbouring parganas of Mirzapur. Tbs 
kesarif which requires no attention, being sown broadcast with the 
rice and left to glow alone when the latter is reaped, is very 
generally used as a food-gram although its deleterious effects 
are well-known. As already mentioned it seems to produce in 
human beings as well as in animals a kind of paralysis, though 
it is said that its evil results are avoided or mitigated by mixmg 
it with other food. Owing to its cheapness it is largely used 
in payment of wages to field labourers. Mention may also 
be made of garden crops and vegetables, which are grown in 
all parganas to the extent of some 1,600 acres j they are mainly 
potatoes, which were mtroduced into the district by Jonathan 
Duncan and have long attained general popularity. 

The za'id or mtermediate harvest is of little moment in tbs 
district, as the average area is but 1,322 acres. Nearly half of 
this IS to be found in Dehat Amanat, and most of the remainder 
un Jalhupur and BaUupur. The products are either vegetables 
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or melons, the latter being grown in the sandy bed of the Ganges, 
They are planted in small pits dug in the sand, in places where 
the layer is shallow and an underlying stratum of clay can be 
easily reached. Owing to the natural moisture of the ground 
irrigation is seldom required, and the fruit, for which there is 
always a strong demand, often attains considerable excellence 
On the whole the district is well supplied with means of 
irrigation and few tracts suffer constantly from a deficiency of 
water, though many paits depend principally on the rainfall and 
have no means of supplementing natural sources. Such are the 
k(vra%l areas in Naiwan and elsewhere, and the strips of light and 
sandy soil that mark the high banks of the rivers. Irrigation 
also depends largely on the character of the sources from which 
it is obtamed. In seveial parts reliance is placed mainly on the 
jhls and natural reservoirs, which are apt to fail just when thdk 
services are most in demand. Wells are the most secure of all 
sources and fortunately these can be made in most places, though 
sometimes their construction is rendered difficult by reason of the 
nature of the subsoil or the gieat depth to which the shaft has to 
be sunk before water is found. The returns of irrigation show 
that in 1840 the area recorded as irrigated was 214,233 acres, or 
b3 7 per cent, of the cultivation, in the Benares and Gangapur 
tahsils ; hut it seems probable that this represented the irrigable 
land rather than that actually watered The second survey shows 
a total of 181,468 acies for the same area, this being equivalent 
to 437 per cent, of the laud under tillage. A more satisfactory 
idea is to be derived from the leturns of a series of years. From 
1887 to 1896 the average area irrigated was 126,377 acres, or 30*4 
per cent, of the net cultivation, the highest figuie being 36 3 per 
cent, in 1890-91 and the lowest 22-3 per cent in 1894-96, a year 
of unusually heavy rainfall. For the ensuing decade, from 1897 
to 1906, the average was much higher, amounting to 147,092 acres 
or 33'2 per cent , the maximum being 38-8 per cent, in 1899- 
1900 when the rainfall was very deficient These figures do not 
refer to the whole district, and if the Gangapur tahsil he included 
we obtain an average for the last five years of 174,092 acres 
irrigated, this being equivalent to 36*7 per cent, of the total area 
cultivation. This also represents 61 per cent, of the area 
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tilled for the rain liarvest ; for thoogh several of the hhar^f crops, 
and especially rice, are frequently irrigated they are not as a 
rule included in the returns of irrigation. On the whole it may 
therefore be said that, when required, at least two-thirds of the 
rab^ can obtain irrigation, so that this harvest at any rate is 
satisfactorily secured against the effects of drought The propor- 
tion of course varies widely in different parganas of the district. 

In the country west of the Ganges it is close on 60 per cent, of 
the net cultivation except in the more sandy tracts of Jalhupur 
and Dehat Amanat, where it averages 21*3 and 34*9 per cent., 
respectively. The figures for the Chandauli tahsil are generally 
lower excepting pargaua Barhwal, which is as well irrigated ebs. 
any part of the district. Dhus, Mahwari and Majhwar have fair 
facilities for artificial watering , but in Barah, with its light 
soil and low water-level, the proportion drops to 15 per cent, and 
in Narwan it is less than 8 per cent , as in that pargana the 
prevalence of karad renders iriigation almost impossible. 

Very much depends on the sources from which irrigation is BoiiToes.of 
derived, and in this respect a very remaikable improvement has 
been achieved of late years JFonnerly almost the whole of the 
irrigation was obtained from yhile, tanks, ponds and embankments, 
so that the area wateied varied widely with the nature of the 
season. Theie are no detailed figures for 1840; but at that time 
the use of wells was far from general, and then development has 
been one of the most striking featuies of late years. Between 1887 
and 1896 the well-irrigated area averaged 79*6 per cent, of the 
whole* and in the next ten years it was 81*4 per cent, almost 
all the remainder being derived from tanks and jhila and a very 
smsdl proportion from the rivers and streams. In the Benares 
and Gangapur tahsils wells constitute almost the sole source of 
supply, and tanks are only utilized to a noticeable extent in the 
Sheopur and Dehat Amanat parganas. In Chandauli the ratios 
vary : in Barah, Majhwar and Narwan over 80 per cent, of the 
irrigation is obtained from weUs. In Balhupur, Mawai and 
Mahwari wells stiH predominate, but to no marked degree ; while 
in Barhwal and Dhus they are comparatively scarce and two- 
thirds of the area irrigated is watered from tanks. These figures 
also serve to emphasise the precarious nature of the eastern tahsil. 
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which is sadly lacking in resoniccs to meet the contmgency of a 
deficient rainfall. 

The most important factor m the construction of wells is the 
depth of the watei-level below the surface. This vanes from 
place to place, but the geneial average is between 35 and 45 feet. 
AU along the Ganges on either bank the depth is much greater 
and water is seldom found at less than 60 feet, while as a rule 
the subsoil in these parts is of a sandy nature, rendering the work 
of construction tedious and difficult if not actually impossible. 
Further inland the level of the subterranean water nses .as that 
of the surface sinks. Thus, while the former is about 45 feet in 
moat paits of Sheopur, Katchir and Kaswar it is no more than 
30 feet m the lowlying parts of the Benares tahsil, and is 
even less in the north of Athganwan and the clay lands of 
Elol Aslah and Pandrah. Similarly in Chandauli the depth of 
wells along the Ganges is very great , but it decreases towards 
the interior to 35 feet or thereabout, while it is only 30 
feet in the eastern portions of Mahwari and in the ha/raxl tract 
of Jifarwan. Owing to the loose and friable nature of the 
underlymg strata in moat paits the wells in this distiict are 
mainly of the masonry type, and there is a constant tendency 
to substitute such wells for the unprotected shafts which are only 
intended to last for a short time. In 1906 no fewer than 12,710 
bnck-lined wells were in use for the purposes of irrigation as 
compared with 2,737 of the earthen type, the latter being found 
principally m the parganas of Katehir, Sheopur, Jalhupur and 
Balhupui. Altogether there has been an increase of about 1,350 
masonry wells during the past ten years, while those of the 
unlined variety have remained stationary or shown a small 
decrease. The coat of smking a well depends on the depth, rang- 
ing fiom Ks. 200 to Bs. 500, though the latter is an uu usual figure. 
"Wells are ordinarily worked by bullocks, the water being bi ought 
up in the large leathern bucket known as the •pwr or oka/ras, very 
often two or more pairs of oxen are to be seen working smmltane- 
ously at the same well. 

The other sources of irrigation call for no special 
comment. There is a number of great fina artificial tanks, 
jhough these are not usually employed for this purpose, and 
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water for the fields is more nsaally derived from natural reservoirs. 
Occasionally it is stored by means of dams and thus passed 
directly into the fields along small excavated channels, but more 
frequently it is raised by the ordinary swing-baskets, the number 
of lifts depending on the height of the fields above the surface 
of the water. The larger rivers are not utilized for irrigation to 
any appreciable extent, but small areas are watered from the 
minor streams such as the Naud in Katehir and Kol Aslah, and 
the Garai, Ghandraprabha and Lambuia in Dhus, Majhwar and 
Narwan, respectively, the Garai supplying a rough but fairly 
extensive system of channels. 

"Fortunately the district does not suffer often or severely Early 
from the effects of drought, and the record of fammes and scarci^ 
ties 18 neither long nor grievous Distress must of course occur 
in the event of abnormally high prices, especially in the city with 
Its large industrial population High prices benefit the cultivators 
whose gams are merely enhanced so long as their own fields are 
not affected j but the case is very different with the general 
labourers, the small artizans and those in receipt of a low fixed 
wage. That these classes have experienced the pangs of scarcity 
on several occasions is undoubted, hut there is little information 
as to the nature of such visitations in early years. It seems prob- 
able that the general famine of 1631 was felt in Benares, as it is 
said to have extended not only to all India but the whole of Asia : 
the stock of gram was exhausted, and when money was useless 
the mortality must have been enormous. The drought of 1661 
presumably left Benares unscathed, as Aurangzeb was able to 
import large supplies of com from Bengal and Bihar for the starv- 
ing inhabitants of Dehli and the upper Doab. In 1770, however, 
the district was not so fortunate. Then the centre of distress was at 
Patna, and all along the Ganges prices rose to an unprecedented 
height , the harvests were not so bad in the direction of Allahabad, 
but the dearness of food-grains caused an epidemic of lawlessness 
and crime — a sure proof that the countryfolk were starving. 

"When the next great famine occurred in 1783, long to be Famine or 
rmnembered as the ehahsa year, Benares was under British control 
and the records become more explicit. The countiy was then 
impoverished by the long-continued rapacity of the revenue 
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officials, and the people were reduced to the most abject state of 
misery. Thousands flocked iiuough Benares on their way east- 
wards into Bihar, and this only served to increase the general 
distress. AU duties were removed on the transit of corn, and the 
Eesident was instructed to give as much monetary relief as the 
depleted state of the funds would permit. The prices of grain 
were enormous * in Bengal wheat was selling at ten sers, on the 
moat favourable estimate, while further west it was far dearer. 
^Nothing is known, however, as to the nature and extent of the 
assistance afforded in this famine, which was the worst the distnot 
ever experienced , nor is it possible even to guess at the result- 
ant mortality. The Benares records are silent on the subject, 
save that it is stated that stringent measures were adopted towards 
the gram merchants so as to prevent any artificial inflation of 
prices , but probably the stocks were too low to admit of such 
operations on any large scale. 

goaccity The famine of 1803-04 left Benares almost unscathed. The 

IQAO 

‘ Ishamf of 1803 was very indifferent, and piices rose in conse- 
quence * in September the situation caused general anxiety, and 
the Besident was directed to make liberal advances for irrigation 
works , but a good fall of ram occurred in October, and this saved 
a portion of the rice and enabled most of the Tah> area to be 
ploughed and sown. In order to mitigate the distress caused by 
the dearness of provisions the exportation of grain from Bengal 
was enconraged and substantial bounties were paid on snch 
supplies, the inland customs duties being suspended for the time. 
The revenue in Benares appears to have been collected without 
difficulty, and no remissions were found necessary. 

Famine of Prices were agam high in Benares in 1813 and 1819, hut no 
actual famine resulted In the latter year wheat was selling at 
21 sere and this was considered quite an unusual rate, the reason 
assigned being that the low state of the Ganges prevented 
the passage of large boats up the river. Matters werefar worse in 
the neighbouring district of Jaunpur, where wheat was twice as 
dear, so that probably the northern parganas of this district 
suffered to some extent The drought of 1825 did not affect th» 
eaptem divisions, nor did the Bundelkhand famine of 1833 , but 
of 1837-38 was much more extensive, and made its influence 
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felt throughout the north of India, The rains failed almost cozii> 
pletel 7 , though once again Benares was fortunate m comparison 
with other parts. Prices were abnormally high, and this necessa- 
rily meant distress; but whereas the&Aar^/wa8 poor, especially 
as regards the rice crop, the ensuing rdbi was almost up to the 
average. No relief works were undertaken and the remissiona 
of revenue aggregated only Bs 394, while the balances outstand- 
ing in the two years were no more than Es. 8,472. The construc- 
tion of the grand trunk road was then in progress, and afforded 
employment to a large number of labourers who would otherwise 
have had no means of support ; but this project had been sanc- 
tioned long before, and the work was not primarily connected with 
famine relief 

In 1860-61 there was great scarcity in the western districts; 
but its influence on Benares was barely appreciable, though prices 
were now much higher than in former days . and it seems that 
the cultivators profited largely by the state of the market. In 
1868 the kh/M'if crops failed m many parts of the district, and 
though a more extensive calamity was averted by heavy rain m 
September the outturn was poor and was mainly confined to the 
late nee, which was saved by the stienuous effoits on the part of 
the cultivators in making wells and using the available water in 
the ^hbls. The ensuing rdbi was sown m a reduced area, and the 
produce was between one-half and two-thirds of the normal ; but 
distress was caused principally by the high pnees prevailing, a-nd 
especially among the poorer inhabitants of the city. Belief was 
consequently found necessary in August 1869, and poorhouses 
were opened for the destitute on the 11th of that month. These 
were maintained till the 11th of November, and during that 
period the average attendance was 1,319 persons daily, the largest 
being 2,340 in the second week of September. The total cost was 
only Bs 4,790, and as a much larger amount had been collected 
from various sources the balance was either devoted to the blind 
asylum at Sikraul or else invested fox future emergencies. No 
relief works were required in the rural areas, which fared 
infinitely better than the adjoining district of Mirzapur. 

The Bengal famme of 1874 was felt to a slight extent in 
Benares, especially m the eastern parganaa. of the Chandanli 
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tahsil; but it never could be described as a severe scarcity, not 
even m pargana Narwan, and no relief was required. In 1878 
again nothing worse was experienced than the pressure of high 
prices which was felt in some acuteness by the poorer classes in 
the city, though the chief sufferers were beggars and others who 
had left their homes with the hope of finding food in Benares or 
to die on the banks of the sacred river. The distress was greatest 
in June and the two following months, and on the 28th of June 
a relief work was started on the Benia tank : this remained open 
tiU the 30th of September and afforded employment to 12,904 
persons, counted by daily units. The permanent charitable 
institution known as Kali Shankar’s asylum was fully utilized; 
while a special poorhouse was kept open from the 5th of July to 
the end of August and another was started at Chandauli on the 
1st of August, olosmg on the 14th of September. The aggregate 
attendance at these two poorhouses was 6,318 in July, 9,951 in 
August and 588 in September. Relief was further afforded by 
private charity, which was dispensed chiefly to Brahmans and 
religious mendicants, and also to poor but respectable women m 
their homes. No works were opened m the district, nor was any 
portion of the cost of relief borne by Government. 

Benares fared moderately well in the next famine, which was 
caused by the deficiency and the premature cessation of the mon- 
soon in 1896. The lckcur%f harvest faded generally and almost 
all the nee was lost, the other crops yielding somewhat more than 
one-third of the normal. The ensuing rain was better, owing to 
the protection afforded by wells, and eventually between half and 
two-thirds of the average outturn was secured. One-tbrd of the 
revenue was suspended, but, apart from this, httle assistance 
was required in the district, and the relief works attracted but 
few labourers. The city population, however, suffered consider- 
ably, as must inevitably happen when prices rise to famine 
level and when trade is dulL Much was done in the way of 
private charity, while some Rs 28,000 were expended by the 
charitable relief association m addition to the sums devoted by 
Government towards the maintenance of the pooihouses. A 
portion of the money, amonnting to Rs 6,869, was raised locally 
and the rest contributed by the central committee. The relii 
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took the forfl of money doIeEt^ to the extent of Bs. lS,7lO, to the 
reBpectftble poor; gifts of clothing to paupers^ costing Bs. 1,936; 
and advances to the weavers for making cloth, which was after- 
wards ptirchased for distribution in the city and elsewhere. The 
weavers were among the first to feel the pinch of scarcity, and on 
the 16th of September 1896 they made an organised demonstration, 
complaining against municipal taxation and the octroi duty: 
thE^ were informed that their demands could not be complied 
with, bttt that relief would be afforded them shonld the necessity 
Arise. A local relief committee Was formed m October, for 
distributing charity In the city, which was divided into circles, 
each of fiiese being entrusted to a snb-committee. The Kali 
Shankar asylum was temporarily extended, and two poorhottses 
were opened-^at Bajghat and Ghanka-ghat — while later On a third 
was started at Purana-pul. These were managed by the mnnici- 
pabty, and remained Open till October 1897. A Similar institu- 
tion was maintamed by the Maharaja of Benares at Kaiuachha from 
December 1896 to the middle of April in the following year. Tl® 
distress in the district vanished with the advent of the rains, ft 
had never been acute, owing largely to the practice of paying 
labourers in kind; but in the city it lasted longer prices 
continued at an unheard-of level till after the hhi/rif harvest, bo 
that relief did not finally cease before the end of November. 

Among the many extant records dealmg with the administrfi- Prices, 
tiofi of Benares in early days there are unfortunately few Which 
refer to the prices of food-gradns then current. The rates prevail- 
mg during the first half of the nineteenth centilry probably 
differed bat little from those ruling in other parts of the United 
Proviz£oes,.bat the only safe assertion is that they were immeastir- 
ably lower than those at present obtained. It Was notfdng 
unusual for wheat to sell at one maund to the rupee, While Barl^ 

A&d graof were not unfrequently half as cheap again, jtn 18^ 

1l[e price ef gram in April and May was 60 sdf's and timt Of 
wheat 60' sore to the rupee ; and a rise to 30 and 26 aem, respeOtfVely, - 
ift the following Septemberr catCSed great distress. In NdV^hCr 
1820 wheat was selling for 29 a&rs, gram at 31 and barley at 42 
awhile again in June 1835 tiie rates were 31 Sersfor wheat, 

2$ loit grsKU and 42 for barley. In both yeartf the prioe of a 

4 
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sheep is entered as eight annas. The change of valties was effeoted 
gradually and resulted from various economio causes^ foremost 
among which were the deolinein the value of money and the general 
development of trade. Annual returns of bazar prices are extant 
from 1861 onwards, and a fair idea of present tendencies may be 
gained from a consideration of the average prices at successive 
periods. Generally it may be noted that the prmcipal food- 
grains are slightly more dear in Benares than in these provinces 
as a whole, especially in the case of wheat, barley and hajra, and 
in a less degree of gram; while on the other hand common rice is 
somewhat cheaper, as is the case throughout the eastern districts 
where this crop is more extensively grown. It appears from the 
returns that the first five years were a period of comparative 
cheapness, but in the second half of the decade they rose to a 
marked extent as the result of famine and unfavourable seasons. 
Prom 1861 to 1870 the averages were 14*6 sers to the rupee for rice, 
16 5 for wheat, 22*4 for barley, 21 9 for hajra and 19 6 sers for 
gram. In the next five years the rates remained abnormally high, 
owing partly to the floods of 1871 and the Bengal famine of 1874 ; 
but the tension appears to have relaxed subsequently, and in spite 
of the famine in 1877-78 the average continued to be distinotly 
low. Fox the whole ten years ending in 1880 the rates were 14*66 
sers of rice, 16 07 of wheat, 21*9 of barley, 19*6 of bajra and 18 8 
sers o£ gram; so that the general tendency to rise was not as yet 
very distinctly marked. From 1881 to 1886 the harvests were 
plentiful throughout the provinces and prices attained a lower level 
than at any time since the Mutiny. This is the more remarkable, 
as from 1886 onwards a very decided change took place : over 

northern India prices went up with a rush, and that in spite of 
good seasons. The rise was due, it would seem, to the rapid fall 
in the price of silver, ooinoidmg with a sudden and extensive 
development of foreign trade, which not only increased the value 
of agricultural produce but at the same time, owing to the 
immensely improved means of communication, brought about a 
far more general equalization of prices m the different trade 
centres than had hitherto been experienced. The decade was 
therefore a period of extremes, hut as the upward tendency 
axerted itself only at the end tbe averages were lower tbaii those 
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of the past twenty years. Bice fetched 16*26 eera to the rupee, 
wheat 16*64, barley 23, ha^ra 22 24 and gram 22*3 a&ra. Between 
1891 and 1900 came a senes of seasons in which the conditions were 
most unfavourable. The period opened with a succession of extra- 
oidmarily wet years, which resulted in widespread deterioration : 
and on the top of this came one of the worst famines on record, 
which sent prices up to an unexampled height. Although Benares 
almost escaped this calamity the ei^ects of the visitation in other 
parts were faithfully reflected in the local markets, while at the 
same time the general economic tendencies were no less forcible 
than before. The average prices speak for themselves : riee had 
risen to 11*07 sera, wheat to 12*72, bialey to 16*79,. hayVa to 15*62 
and gram to 16*78 sera. Matters improved rapidly towards the 
close of the century, and from 1899 onwards the harvests were of 
unusual excellence. This necessarily brought relief, and prices 
fell generally. The average for the flve years ending in 1906 
were 11*39 sera for fioe, 13 68 for wheat, 19*24 for barley, 20*14 
for 6ayra and 18*71 aers for gram. How far these are to be 
considered as normal it is impossible to state. Better harvests 
could never be expected for a period of equal duration, and 
anything below a full outturn causes an immediate rise m prices. 
In most districts, however, the rates have fallen to the level of 
those prevailing between 1886 and 1890; and if a simila!* decline 
has not been observed in Benares it is probably owing to the 
fact the local supply is no longer adequate to meet the demand, 
and that prices are unduly high m the city by reason of the 
necessity of importing foodstuffs &om a considerable distance. 

The rates of wages depend partly on prices and partly on the 
state of the labour market. That they have risen generally during 
late years cannot be denied, but it is impossible to say how far 
this rise is due to the greater dearness of food-grains. The largest 
wage-earmng class is that of agricultural labourers, and these 
are paid not in money but by a daily allowance of gram, so that 
the rate is unaffected by the value of the amount received. In a 
few cases payment is made in cash, and here the remuneration is 
certainly greater than before • in 1906 the monthly rate for an 
able-bodied man was Es. 4-3-6 while five years previously it 
was only Es. 3-12-0, this havmg been the customary rate prevalent 
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for % long period. A more striking rise has occurred in the 
\ 7 ages of actizanSj, 'which now average Ba. 7-S-O as compared 
With Ea, 6 - 10-0 five yeais ago; birb skilled araftsmen receive 
very nmchmore than this, though their earnings in moat trades are 
paid by piece-work. Little reliance can be placed on the perio- 
dical returns of wages prepared up to 1906; but on the whole it 
appears that during the past fifty years the rise has ranged iroizq 
20 to 40 per cent., so that the increase iu the rate of hue has to 
that e:ictent been syncbronous with the enhanoement of the cost 
of living. Otherwise there would have been a deterioration in the 
general condition of tbe labouring classes, whereas not only is no 
such retrogression visible but it is an undisputed fact that their 
general prosperity has materially improved. A few leeords of 
eniieut wages in early days are still extant. In 18091 coolies and 
labourers received five pice daily, the pice being oalculated at the 
rate of 46^ to tbe rupee ; women three pice, bhishtis 7f pice and 
carpenters Es. 8 per mensem For the next year the rate for coohea 
was Be. 2 < 8-0 per mensem, and that for bbisbtis Bs. 4 1 the 
difiTerence between these and the present scale of wages is very 
marked; but the greater cheapness edE those da^s must have 
rendered the position of the wage-earning classes very bttl^ if at 
aU, inferior to that they now enjoy. 

The prevailing rates q£ interest are much tha same to-da^ 
as they were in the time of Jonathan Duucan. The records of 
1796 show the rates then m vogue for loans of different descrip- 
tions, and these have changed but little. Then, as now, culti- 
vators borrowed grain for seed on condition of repaying the 
principal as well as one-half or one-fourth of the amount at 
harvest, these terms being known as derhi or Bitm'b respectively. 
For cash loans the usual rate was adh/omm^ or half an anna per 
rupee per mens^, while in the city the ugahi form prevailed ; 
tbis was calculated at 48 per cent, per annuim the repayment of 
a learn of ten rupees being efTacted by 12 ^ monthly payments of 
one rupee each. This is not often met 'with at the present 
tune though much, depends on tbe personal credit of the borrower, 
amall loans being sometimes contracted on personal security cmly 
at 18 per cent, or even lesa The rate is lower when articles are 
pledged, and vanesfrom 12 to 16 per cent, per while in 
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large transactions of a similar nature it occasidnaUy dro])s to 
fliz pw cent. The latter rate is commonly a^l opted in the case 
of loans to merchants and traders, while between bankers the 
mterest is stSI lower, thongh here again oredit is the most 
important factor. 

Benares possesses many banking establishments. The Banks, 
chief IS the branch of the Bank of Bengal, which takes the 
place of a local treasniy. There is also the Benares Bank, 
aflonrisHng concern of more recent origin. The others are 
priyate firms, and none of them is re^stered as a joint-stock 
company ; none the less, their bnsiness is yery extensive, and 
there are Several with branches at Calcutta and other commercial 
centres. In the palmy days of Benares many large fortunes 
were accnmnlated, so that there m a good deal of money in the 
place: and this is most easily and profitably employed in money- 
lending. The Bank -of Bengal established an agency in Benares 
in 18^5, the first agent being Mr. Fiinsep, the Assay Master; 
but a regular branch was not opened till 18G2, from which time 
the Government treasury balances have been kept there. IHie 
present handsome bnfidings were first occupied m 1 894. A Benares 
bank was started in 1844, but its career was short-lived, as 
the concern failed in 1850, The c&isjing Benares Bank, Limited, 
was founded in 1905 with a capital of ten lakhs by the principal 
merehanfs of the city. It is a prosperous institution, and 
fs already paying a satisfactory dividend. Several of the 
leading native firms are of sufiScient status and importance 
to deserve separate mention. That of S-itaram Naik Daja Kalia 
belongs to a Maratha family which came from ISfagpur arid 
Eerar : the bumness is a large one, the profits exceeding Rs, 10,005 
per annum, and extends into Shahabad, Nagpur and Cnttaekr 
The firm is called by the name of the present owner# That of 
Sitaram Keshoram is now owned by Babu Brij Mohan Das and 
his cousins, who belong to a fannly from Jhind, where they held 
the hereditary office of h^h/rngo, and many of them rose to Ifigh 
effice. The Benares bramch came in the train of the os-royal 
^tOEily of Lehfi, with wMch it still maintains its eonmection# 

The present owner is an honorary magistrate, while another 
tfembear of faiimfy is the Govemmettt tF^surer. Another 
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well known firm is that of the Mittar family, which has extensive 
dealings with the Bengali oommnnity and is descended from 
Gohindram Mittar, a landowner of Gobindpnr, the present 
site of Fort William, who was appointed deputy faujdar of 
Calcutta shortly after its foundation. His grandson, Ananda 
moya, settled in Benares, where he died in 1819 after acquiring 
much wealth and a prominent position. His son gave as a 
free gift to Government part of the land for the grand trunk 
road, and his grandsons proved their loyalty in 1857 by afford- 
ing assistance in money and supplies. Babu Gurudas Mittar, 
the elder brother, received a hhilobt in recognition of his services, 
and other distinctions, among them the medcJ. given at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Debli in 1877. The brothers were noted 
for their public spirit and charitable works and the family has 
xnaintaLaed its reputation, the present heads, Babn Mokshada Das 
and his cousm, Babu Kali Das, being honorary magistrates and 
members of the municipal board. The firm of Madhuban Das 
D warka Das is represented by Babu Sham Das, who owns much land 
in this district, Jaunpur and other parts of the division. His 
family came from Ahmadabad about two centuries ago, the 
business being started by Motiram Girdhar Das, and afterwards 
named after the latter’s grandsons, great-uncles of the present 
owner. This house again has been celebrated for its public spirit, 
and the dhac'amsala at Bameshwar and other buildings owe their 
origin to them. The firm of Babn Brij Bhnkhan Das was 
started by Bulaki Das and Debi Prasad, residents of Allahabad, 
and is now owned by four of their sons and grandsons who axe 
connected by marriage with most of the leadmg Benares families. 
The annual profits are estimated at over Bs. 17,000, and the best 
known representatives are Babus Baidnath Das and Gopsd Das. 
A very wealthy firm is that of Beni Bam Madho Bam, now 
owned by Bao Gopal Das and his hiothers, whose profits exceed 
Bs. 20,000 per annum. The family came from Gujarat, and 
several members did good service in Oudh and under the British 
Government. A maternal ancestor was Pandit Beni Bam who 
was Diwan to the Bhonslas of Hagpnr and saved the life of 
Warren Hastings in his flight from Benares. In return he 
obtained a agvr of Bs. 25,000 in 1783, afterwards commuted to 
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a pension of Rs. 6^000. This is siiU enjoyed by bis descendants, 
who also possess a portrait of Warren Hastings presented by 
hiTnuftlf . Other notable firms include those of Lochi Earn 
Gopmath, owned by £abii Balbhaddar Das, better known perhaps 
for its dealings in silk and other costly fabrics j of Gopal Das 
Hannn Mai, one member of which is the chaudhri of the kincob 
merchants; of Gokiil Prasad, a comparatively new concern, 
owned by Babn Batnk Prasad, a Elhattri by caste ; of Chnnm 
Lai Silhet, treasurer to the Maharaja of Benares ; and of Lalji 
Gopal Das, owned by Babu Parsotam Das Bnstogi. There are 
four or five other large bankers, who are also considerable land- 
owners m the district and who will be mentioned in connection 
with the leading proprietors. 

The introduction of village banks dates from August 1901, 
when two such institutions were opened at Balapur m tahsil 
Benares and at Singhitali in Ohandauli. They were financed 
by the proprietor, the Hon’ble Mnnshi Madho Lai, who advanced 
Rs. 1,420 in the case of the former and Es. 600 for the latter 
at 4 per cent, per annum. These banks are still working ; but 
as they are practically under the control of the zammda/rj and 
are managed by supervisors who are not of the agricultural 
class, they cannot properly be described as co-operative credit 
societies and are therefore not qualified to be registered under 
Act X of 1904. None of the agriculturists would accept the 
responsibility of management, nor were they competent to keep the 
accounts. The same remark applies to the back of the Maharaja of 
Benaios at Marwadihinpargaua Dehat Amanat, which was started 
in May 1902 with an advance of Es. 400 at 4 per cent., and was 
managed till its dissolution in 1908 by the thekadcvr of Marwadih 
and other villages. A scheme has recently been set on foot for 
establishing a central bank at Benares, to which village banks 
are to be affiliated. The project assumed a definite form at a 
meeting held on the 2nd of February 1907, when a large 
number of shares were taken up and a strong committee selected. 
The enterprise is styled the Eashi Co-operative Society, and has 
embarked on money-lending and general trading Mention should 
also be made of the Benares silk-weavers’ co-operative association, 
a most flourishing concern managed entirely by the Julahas. 
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baukSi 
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ThQ chief peouliEbrlty in the Bti^ndaids cQiQmQiilj used in the 
district is coniieoted -with the measurement of area* In place of 
the usual of 3^025 square yards^ \rhrch is recogmsed m moat 
districts; th^ is the BamMm hghOt of 6;1B6 square yards called 
after Jonathaoi Buncan, the framer Qf the permaueiit settlement. 
This is a square of ^ yardp; and is derived from a square of 20 
^thaa qr measuriitg rods. Buucan found that one of the most 
tangible abuses in ezistenoe was that of varying the length of tha 
lailia to suit the purposes of the revenue collectors; and ha there- 
fore insisted on the adoption of a uniform rod of three %laM 
dereitha or yards of S3| inaheS; as fixed by the Emperor Akbar. 
This gives a latha of 6 feet 4| incheS; and therefore 400 square 
lathaa make 3,136 square yards. Tbs hgha was used in 1840 
at the revision of records and again in 1882, though the ordinary 
standard ligha was employed in the revenue surveys. Inoezoinffl^i 
practice the latha is supposed to be 5^ times the length from a 
man’s dthow to the tip of the middle finger,^ and from this a local 
^ha, known as is derived, its area naturally enou^ 
varying from village tq vihage. The hgka is divided into the 
usual 2Q and the into 2Q dkwSf while further 

subdivisions occur in almost illimitable number and variety,, 
as la also the oasa in Qhazipur. Measures of length are much the 
samq as elsewhere . the cloth yard ia divided into 16 giraAi9x 
is equivalent to about 3 feet 5 inches. Weights vary from place 
to place and even in the difPerent markets of the mty. The 
Onvemment &ev ed 80 tolas is perhaps the most common, hut ether 
well recognised standarda include the ser of 32 probably 
derived from the old rupee of 176 grams, and the more ancient 
afiir cd used ohiefiy in measuring fi,our or pulse. In early 

days eonsiderahle trouble was caused by the absence qf fixed 
standard of currency. The different rupees were gradually 
eliminated in favour of that known as the which 

oonlunned m general use tdl at least 1835. The copper 
was a m.oredifdoi;di problem, and the old “ dumpy ” or Gorakhpud 
pice, mere unstamped lumps of acpper, wera omrant is. the haasra 
tiU quite recently^ 

In the early days ef Bddsh rule Benarea was tha ok^ trada 
centra oi the province; hut beforelong itftpomtiQiLwaftohAlteDgjBd 
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botsh by Kiraapur and GbazipTU, ■which were fully as aidvan-tage- 
oualy aituated though they had not the prestige attaching to the 
capital. The liae of Mirzapur was due mainly to the indaence 
of the Company the place being more con'^enient than Benares 
m a dep6t for the trade with the Deccan though Benares con- 
tinued to be the headquarters for the extensive business carried 
on with the dominions of the Nawab ‘Wazir of Ondh, The Com- 
pany being primarily a oommereial venture it is only natural to 
find that trade occupies a very conspicuous position in -the esfly 
records. The great obstacle to its development was the existence 
of tolls and transit dues of every conceivable form throughout 
the country. Such dues were forbidden in 1781^ when it was 
laid down that they should he levied only at Benares^ Mirsapur 
and Ghazipur ; hut none the less trade continued to be burdened 
with a variety of internal tolls and exactions, partly at the regniar 
custom houses hut principally on the part of gamindars. 

and farmers. A. great portion of Jonathan Duncan^s fame arose 
from his successful efforts to pub au end to this state of affair^ 
and his rules introduced in 1787 received the sanotion of law 
under Eegulation IV of 17&5. By this it was stipulated in the 
settlement agreement, under pain of heavy penalties, that all tolls 
^ould be relinquished, gamvnda'm dues abolished and no duties 
imposed save at the onstom house. The collector of the district 
waa afterwards placed in charge of the custom house, ’which stood 
originally near the present Prince of Wales hospital, and was 
moved in 1821 to Kajghafe. Duncan also abolished the mono- 
polies of lime and firewood for the city, which had hitherto 
been farmed. The first tariff was that laid down in Begulation 
III of 1796, and this was amended by Regulation X of 1801 and 
again by Regulation IX of 1810. Dnder the latter enactment the 
custom house was retained at Benares, with that at Mxrzapur 
dependent on it j hut inlSlOtbepositionwasreverBed- The custom 
house was ultimately abolished in 1836 when internal tolls ceased 
to be collected, their place being tahen by the external ff ttatnTwglfTitfli 
xn the south of hfirsapar where duties were levied oxdy on goods 
from: beyond the frantier. A relic of the old system is te bo 
seen in 'thee toll-har’ at Raja Talao en the grand trunk read, now 
uaedi for a policia outpost. Tha records s]n>.w that the ixopoarts in 
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old days consisted mainly in piecegoods, cotton, sugar, indigo 
and Mirzapur stone, chiefly from the Benares province and Ondh, 
while the exports went principally to Ondh and the Deccan and 
comprised for the most part piecegoods of Bengal and grain. 
Special mention is made in 1833 of the importation of wood from 
Gorakhpur. The decline of Benares trade synchronizes with the 
decay of the river traffic. As communications improved the 
surrounding districts began to import direct, and this also 
mvolved the loss to the Benares bankers of a flourishing assurance 
buBiness on cargoes. The process has been hastened of recent 
years by the octroi levied on imports to the city, so that places 
as near as Sheopur even purchase cloth direct from foreign 
markets. Similarly the exports for the rural area no longer 
pass through Benares : they comprise hemp fibre, sold as jute, 
oilseeds, bides, skins and bones for Calcutta, and sugar for the 
Punjab and Central Frovmces. The exports from the city are 
consequently limited to the manufactures of the place, and the 
volume of trade is by no means large when the size of the 
population IS considered. The bulk of the imports is consumed 
locally. They consist chiefly in foodstuffs, especially oil, gU, 
and sugar the amount of which is unusually large as compared 
with other municipalilies ; oilseeds, cotton goods, building 
materials, brass and Geimanj silver, sheets from Calcutta and a 
fair quantity of gold and silver, which are worked up into 
jewdlery by the Benares goldsmiths. 

Though Benares cannot be described as a manufacturing city, 
severed of its arts and handicrafts have acquired a worldwide 
reputation and deserve special mention. The products are, 
however, mainly of the nature of luxuries, and those industries 
which supply the needs of the rural and urban population are 
of little note. Outside the city very few manufactures are to be 
found. The chief are cotton-weaving of a very ordmary descrip- 
tion, pottery, glass, furniture, agncultuial implements and the 
common lequu'ements of village life. 

The principal manufactures of Benares come under the 
comprehensive categories of textile fabrics and work in metSilB. 
Of the former cotton-spinning and weaving, with their attendant 
, processes, afford employmmit or support to the largest number of 
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persons j aggregating some tlurteen thousand souls in the city 
and another ten thousand beyond the municipal boundaries. The 
output consists mainly of the coarser kinds of cloth ; but both in the 
city and at Lohta, in pargana iDehat Amanat, some of the Julahas 
turn out fine mushns known as tcmeieb, which are either plain or . 
else adorned with stripes and fioral patterns. Cotton dyeing is 
widely practised and cotton prints are produced to a considerable 
extent; but the execution cannot compare with that of Farrukh- 
abad; Jafaiganj and other centres of this industry. 

Of far greater importance, though employmg fewer workers, Silk, 
are the manufacture of silken fabrics and the cognate crafts. The 
factories, which are aU situated in the city, provide a means of 
support for some twelve thousand persons, most of whom are 
Muhammadans, though the total indudes a fair number of high- 
caiste Hindus. The industry, which has been dealt with 
exhaustively by Mr. A. Yusuf AH, IC.S., has attained a 
considerable degree of differentiation : each factory has for 
instance its own designer, whose sole function is to prepare the 
patterns for the guidance of the weavers.* AU the raw materi^ 
is* imported, and the origin of the silk trade at Benares seems 
to be due to the advantages of tiie place as a market conse- 
quent on the perpetual influx of pilgrims to the sacred city. 

The raw silk is obtained from Bengal, Central Asia and even 
China, the last being shipped to Bombay and thence transported 
by rail j it is of a yellow colour and fine quality. The Central 
Asian silk is known as sangal, and this is either wardwcmi 
or white or else 'bl8hw^ or yeUow. It comes from Samarkand 
and Bokhara, mainly through Amritsar; but the quantity 
thus obtained is smaller than was formerly the case, and the 
cost IS enhanced by the neoessity of sorting the threads, which 
are of varying thickness. That from Bengal includes both 
mulberry silk from Calcutta, Malda and Bampur Hat, and the 
coarser tasar, which is used for cheaper fabrics or where strength 
IS specially desired. Of late years, too, Italian silk bas been largely 
imported from Como and elsewhere, and is used for the weU-known 
Kashi sUk and similar fabrics. The silk is dyed in Benares, 
and the dyers of the place have long been celebrated for their skill. 

* V%ole SEonograph ou Silk Fabno, F. and Ondk, 1899. 
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Many of them were induced by the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh to 
migrate to Lucknow, but the indigenous industry has been almost 
ruined by tke introduction of aniline dyes from iEurope, which have 
generally replaced the superior vegetable dyes of the country. The 
fabrics produced m Benares comprise every variety of silk ezoe];^ 
velvet, and range from the coarsest undyed tasar to the most 
^aborate brocades. The latter have obtained the widest cdebrity, 
under the name of kincob or kamikhwalif and are exported not 
only to all parts of India, but also to Europe and America. 
They assume an infinite diversity of form and pattern, but the 
groundwork is invariably of ^rong silk, from three to seven 
layers of warp-threads being laid down. Sometimes this is 
entirely hidden by a second groundwork of gold or silver thread, 
oveu which is worked a floral or other pattern of gold or silver, as 
the case may be, or of coloured silk. If the pattern be omitted 
result is plain cloth of gold or silver ; but in simpler specimens 
the silk groundwork is allowed to appear, the pattern ben^ 
woven in gold or silver thread, sometimes combined with silks of 
various colours. These patterns are often merely geometeical, 
but in other cases a floral defdgu is selected, the effect m the more 
elaborate pieces closely resembling that of embroidery. These 
kamhhwaba. are very heavy in texture, and are seldom used for 
garments. A bghter fabric, both in material and omasouentatton 
is the pot ikan- or hafta work, which in colouring and pattern 
dxffmrs but litUe from the former. Where the kalahcdiCfn work m 
gold or silver thread is omitted the brocade is known as 
and this is much in demand among those who cannot afford the 
high prices demanded for kmcob work. The distinction between 
the three kinds is more or less arbitrary, as they' reaD^ shade off 
imperceptibly into one another and the nomenclature depends 
chiefly on the general effectr Mention should also be made (A 
the cbkrutWGBns of Benares, which are silk gauzes on muslins of 
extrem.ely fine texture with certain portions of the design in gtfld 
and adver ^read. Many other kmds of sdk. fabrics cure prenluaed 
ixL the city, but these are less distinctive and m no way peeaihac 
to the place. Some of them, such as guZbadafi^ irue^vvt n-tid 
ohatvJikamtf sue called after their pattern; and others^ sachas 
satui, givfLwt and gauze are disbi&guished by their texture. 
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There is {blso a oousiderable output of plain and flowered silks of 
every degree of flneness. The names also depend on the use for 
whioh the fabrics are designed^ and this gives rise to a secondary 
Qlassifioation. Many native garments never pass through the 
hands of a tailor, but are woven in the form in which they are to 
worn; and the Benares factories make every kind of such 
garments, several of which have obtained a special reputation. 
Such are the silk dwpattaBt worn over the head and shoulders : 
these are particularly fine, and are famous thioughont India. 
Almost as well known are the sam and dhotis, notably of the 
superior variety called pitamhar^ The latter are usually of a 
pink or yellow colour, and are worn by Hindus on the occasion 
of festivals. There is also a cohsiderable manufacture of fancy 
borders, usually done m bright floral patterns, for attaching to 
garments and oaps m place of the border woven m the same piece, 
Besides articles m pure silk the looms of Benares are noted 
for the production of mixtures of wool and cotton chiefly for the 
use of orthodox Musalmans, who are forbidden to wear garments 
of silk alone The best known is styled mashru, meaning ** per- 
mitted,” though the term is commonly applied to the pattern 
rather than the material. This pattern somewhat resembles gvMa-- 
dan, havmg the same wavy Ime across the breadth; but whereas 
in the latter the effect is obtamed by mampulation of the weft 
threads, it results in mashruiiom tie^dyemg the threads of the 
warp in a peculiar fashion. Prior to dippmg they are fastened 
together m skeins or bundles, and pieces of bark are tied round 
them at mtervals equal to the breadth of the bark. The threads 
are then dyed, with the result that the body colour remains where 
they are covered with the bark : then, when they are attached to 
the loom, care is taken so to arrange them that the dyed spaces 
extend in a zig-zag line across the breadth. The work is done by 
men called ta/nhandhas, who earn about three annas daily for 
about ten hours of this most monotonous taski the skill displayed 
depends on the breadth of the bark strips, whioh are sometimes 
less than one-sixteenth of cm inch wide 

Closely connected with the art of the silk weaver is that of 
the embroiderer, a craft which affords employment to some two 
thousand workers. The embroidery is dcme partly in silk or 
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satin, 'but more commonly in gold and silver thread : the latter 
is as a rale too coarse and stil? to pass through the material, so 
that when this medium is adopted the work is of the description 
known as '‘laid.’’ The designs and execution are often most 
artistic, but on the whole the achievements of the Benares broider- 
ers are inferior to those of Lucknow and Agra. There is a 
large trade m velvet amd other caps embroidered with silk or 
satin; but the more elaborate undertakings are chiefly made to 
order. The gold and silver thread supports an industry of its 
own, nearly two thousand persons being engaged in its manu- 
facture. The genuine thread is made from pure silver, a thin 
bar being passed m succession through smaller and smaller holes 
in an iron plate till it is only one-twelfth of an inch in thickness.- 
It is then drawn into flne wire by a wheel and axle apparatus, 
and finally flattened with a light hammer before being wonnd 
spirally round a strong sUk thread. Gold thread is obtained by 
coatmg the wire with gold as it undergoes the final process of 
extension. Such thread is, however, used only for the best work. 
Adnlteration by copper or even lead is frequently practised, 
while turmeric is often used to impart abrilhant colour to a thin 
coatmg of gold. In some cases, too, foreign thread of inferior 
quality, for the most part imported from Bnssia, is brought into 
play, hut this is nevei used for the highest grades of weavmg or 
embroidery. A more serious innovation is the growing import of 
high dasB gold thread from France, and especially Lyons, to the 
great detriment of the local industry. 

Work mthe precious metals is not confined to wire- drawing. 
There are many gold and silver smiths in the city who turn out 
silverware and jewellery of a fair order. The former is usually 
partly or wholly gilt, and a speciality of the place consists m the 
maces, known as sota and cssa, which figure in state ceremonials. 
Damascening is sometimes done, but not to any great extent: 
and a more interestmg handicraft is that of enamellmg, which 
is still practised hy the Sonars of the city. The art is almost 
wholly confined to the production of large patches of colour in 
imitation of jewels or as a setting to precious stones, the enamel 
giving the requisite ground colour while the design is produced 
•With diamonds and other gems. The method adopted is that of 
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f>>ifi.am£f a pattern and so providing depressions for the reception 
of the enamel ; and the favourite colour is a brilliant red for 
which Benares is specially noted, the secret of its composition 
being most jealously guarded. But other tints are produced, 
and the enamd, when humished, is translucent and rich in effect. 

A wider fame has been gained by the brasswork of Benares. 
There are over six hundred factories in the city, the larger con- 
cerns employing twenty or more men j the owners are chiefly' 
nch Bamas or Kaseras, who supply the operatives with materials 
and tools In most cases there is considerable differentiation of 
labour, casting, burnishmg, engraving and polishing bemg done 
by different craftsmen. The skilled artisans command high 
wages, and are paid according to the amount of work done. 
The raw material is generally imported and the alloys made 
on the spot; the best makers rehgiously preserve the secret 
of the proportions of copper, zinc and other metals used to 
produce brass, and also of the fluxes, colouring matter and solders 
employed. Unhappily the brasswork of Benares has deteriorated 
with the growing demand for cheap ware, with the result that not 
only the execution of the designs but also the quality of the 
matenal have suffered. The writer has seen a cargo of brass 
trays being shipped for Benares at a port m the south of Wales, 
the articles only requiring to be lightly and hastily chased before 
being put upon the market as Benares brass. That made m the 
city is of fine quality and its distinctive feature is its rich golden 
hue, which is not surpassed m any other place in India. The 
work consists mainly in the prodimtion of the ordmary vessds 
required for Hindu domestic use and ceremonial observances ; 
but these are the least striking in their woi kmanship and charac- 
ter. The specialities are idol casting, engraving and r^oitasi 
work, or uhhar ka ham. In casting idols the model is first 
wrought carefully in wax and resin 3 it is then encased in a strong 
mould of clay, which is heated so as to allow the wax to run out 
through a hole left for the purpose ; and then the molten metal is 
mtroduced, the mould broken up and the casting trimmed «.Tid 
polished. Hngravmg is done on all manner of articles, which are 
first moulded mto the required shape and burnished ; the engraver 
traces the design with a chisel, filling up the open ground with 
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dots and spots piodnoed by pouching. The work is very light, 
and often little more than mere outline drawing: and the design 
is generally as commonplace as the execution is hasty and care* 
less. It IS certain that formerly much more skill was exhibited 
by the Benares engravers, and the decay of their art may be attri- 
buted partly to the influence of western ideas and partly to the 
ready sale which inferior brasswork finds at railway stations and 
similar places. The repouaai work is far more pleasing and 
artistic; but here again the desire for improvement has led to the 
abandonment of the fine old patterns for poor imitations of auuami 
salver or Poona copper ware. The subject is usually a tray ot 
salver, whioh is fixed in an inverted position on a block of seal- 
ing wax; the design is then marked out in ink, and is raised by 
means of a hammer with a long head ronnded at the end. 
Elaborations are produced by punches, and the clear spaces are 
carefully levelled. The plate is now taken o:f the block and 
cleaned and undue elevations are corrected, and then it is r^laced 
for the final work of sharpening the outline and obtaining the 
desired finish by means of a number of small tools. When this 
is done nothmg remains hut to burnish and polish for the last 
time. Such work is somewhat expensive, especially when copper 
or bell met^ are introduoed into the brass so as to vary the 
colour and produce the effect known as Chinga-JaTnma, There 
is also a cheaper form in which the process is reversed, the figures 
being shown in bas-ieLief, only the groundwork being sunk. 
In connection with hiebss and metal work mention should be 
made of the manufactures of imitatiou jewellery iu biass, and 
espeoially in the so-called German silver. This is of fairly recent 
origin, but has attained some Importance; the articles made am 
sold principally in the local markets and but little is exported. 

, The remaining industries and manufactures of Benares are of 
a varied description, but of little importanee. One more or less 
peculiar to the city is that of work in lao, whioh is either made 
into barges or dse applied to wooden articles, more especially 
to the well-known Benares toys. Usually the ornamentation is 
quite simple, the colour being either plain or applied in parallel 
hands, but sometimes the designs are more elaborate, andooe 
ox two ms&ers produce toys of considerable artistic moil. 
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Another is "work m feathers, which are most commonly those of 
the peacock made up into fans and similar articles. There 
is also a very fair trade in miscellaneous articles connected with 
Hindu worship, 'such as mats, beads, prayer-bags, ornaments 
for idols and the like, all of which are produced locally Ivory 
carving is seldom practised, hut th^e are several bone-workers 
in the city who turn out carved chessmen, penholders and the 
like, the demand is neither large nor constant, so that the craft 
16 in danger of disappearance. Wood-carving is almost unknown, 
and the fine specimens to be seen at the iNepalese temple and else- 
where are not the work of local artists. The potteiy of the city 
wd district presents few peculiar features , but there is a certain 
amount of export trade in huqqaSj chilamB, inkpots and other use- 
ful articles. The clay is of the common vaiiety, but a light grey 
kind known as handai. is also used for making tiles The kiln for 
making the oidinaiy red potteiy is the same as that in use alae- 
where, while a smaller one, known as jfcaur, is employed for the 
more elaborate productions Glazing, both metallic and vitreous, 
is known and practised, though the colours aie few in number. 
Brick-makmg has been noticed already, and litifLe need be said 
as to glass* theManihars of the district turn out the usual bangles, 
and also resort to blowing glass from fragments of European 
bottles and the like. The products are principally lamp chim- 
neys, but lu one or two factories the forehead ornaments worn 
by women, and kno.wn as hklif are made , they are obtained by 
blowing a-laige and very thin bubble and then breaking it into 
fragments, which are then shaped as required. The leather work 
IS quite unimportant . it is confined to the production of the ordi- 
nary requirements of the population for agricultural and other 
uses, or else to the rough prepaiation of hides for export to Cawn- 
pore or Lucknow 

There are no large factories worked on European Imea or 
engaging a great number of hands. Mention has been made m 
the preceding chapter of the brick works at Bheopur Others 
comprise the three printing works known as the Bharat Jiwan 
Pi ess, the Tara Printing Pi ess company, and the Chandraprabha 
Press company, which together employ about 140 persons. In 
Benares there was in 1906 a steam ice factory with some 30 hands, 
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belonging to tbe Annapurna Ice Mills company^ a limited liability 
enterprise of somewhat recent origin and a very brief career. The 
only other business that can be described as a factory is an 
iron foundry at Alinagar, where sugar mills and small castings 
are made : it is owned by some traders of the city. 

The city of Benares is fJie only trade centre of any import- 
ancOj but there are numerous local markets for the collection and 
distribution of agricultural produce and for the supply of the 
modest needs of the population in their vicinity, A list of all 
these bazars will be found in the appendix. In the great 
majority of instances such markets are merely collections of 
shops in which the ordinary supplies can be obtained on all 
occasions and which have no regular market days The number 
of temporary markets, which are distmguished fiom the per- 
manent bazars by the name of penth or hat, is unusually small, 
amounting to no more than ten in the whole district * they are 
usually located for the purposes of convenience on one or other of 
the mam roads, and m most cases the gatherings take place twice 
in every week 

Another list shows all the fairs that occur, both in the city 
and elsewhere. These assemblages are almost invariably of a 
purely religious character, and none, save that at Eharthi near 
Saksldiha, has any commercial significance. The country fairs 
are usually small, and take place on the ordinal y Hindu festivals 
such as the Bamnaumi, Eamlila, Bheoratri and Eathjatra One 
or two are bathing fairs, such as those at Bahia and Gaura, which 
correspond m date with the Magh mela at Allahabad. Between 
these two places the Ganges takes a westward direction, the 
spot hemg known as paohhim hahvm or west-flowing, and its 
waters have a special sanctity. The other large fairs are those 
along the course of the Pauchkosi road, which is said to mark 
the circuit of the ancient Benares and is regularly traversed as au 
aiot of pilgrimage by visitors to the holy city. The space enclosed 
by the road is popularly considered as sacred as Benares itself, 
and it 16 noteworthy that all the shrines along its course 
are on the Benares side of the route. The road, which is 
altogether about fifty miles in length and is divided into five 
stages, begins at the Mankarnika ghat and leads south-west to 
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Kandwa on the Ghunar road; thence to the temple of Bhimchandi 
Devi to the south of Eaja Talao; thence noith-wards through 
Chaukhandi to Bameshwar on the Barna, which is orossed 
by an iron bridge; thence eastwards to the Pancho Pandava 
tank at Sheopur: thence to the Kapildhara tank and temple 
at Kotwa^ near the junction of the Barna and Ganges; and 
thence back to the startmg-place. The journey; which is 
supposed to remove any defilement that may have been 
contracted during the year; must be performed on foot; and must 
begm and end with bathing in the Ganges ; while a similar cere- 
monial IS observed at the commencement and conclusion of each 
stage. There is no special date for the pilgrimage; but the months 
of Aghan and Phagun are the most popular. During the latter 
the Sheoratri festival takes place, and not uncommonly the feat 
IS performed of accomphshmg the entire circuit in a single day. 
In any case the procedure is the same. On the last stage the 
pilgrims scatter grains of harley on the ground; in honour of 
BhivU; from the temple of JanBmayakto that of Kharag Binayak 
near the old fort. The only Musalman gathering is at Marwadih; 
near Benares; in honour of a local saint named Taib Shah. 

The fairs at Benares itself are very numerous, and no single 
gathering has a position of any special predominance. At all 
seasons of the year pilgrims dock to the holy city to bathe in the 
waters of the Ganges and to visit the principal temples The 
attendance at certain places is larger than usual at certam times, 
such as the occasions of the chief Hindu festivals or lunar and 
solar eclipses; but such unusual assemblages hardly merit the 
designation of fairs As will be seen from the hst, few of the 
fairs are very largely attended. An immense crowd congregates 
for bathing duimg an eclipse, hut apart from such movable feasts 
the principal dates are those of the Bamlila, Dasehra, Bamnaumi 
and Sheoratri festivals. The Bamlila lasts for several days and 
its climax is the Bharat Milap, which is celebrated in many part 
of the city ; the chief gathenng is at NatilmB, which is by ancient 
custom attended by the Maharaja in State. The most charac- 
teristic fair, perhaps, is that known as the Burhwa Mangal, 
which takes place on the first Tuesday after the Holi. It 
owes its origin; it is said, to the expiation that either Baja 
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Salwant Singh or dse Chet Singh had to make to the Ganges 
for having caused the death of an mnocent Brahman. The 
fair is held on the river and immense numbers of boats of every 
d escription are ooUected here and hired for the occasion, -while those 
vrho cannot obtain a place m a vessel crowd the banka of the river. 
The boats proceed up-stream to the Durga-ghat, and there the passen-* 
gers disembark and make their way to the temple of Durga, about a 
mile from the river. Bieturmng thence they re-embark and on the 
morning of Wednesday reach Mankarnika. At one time the fair 
there ended, but now it contmues for two days * on Thursday the 
boats again meet at the Assi ghat, the night bemg spent as before 
inmuBic and dancing, and the next morning they cross the river to 
Bamnagar, where the fair is kept up till after dark. The Burhwa 
Mangal has mnch m common with the Hoh, and is more of a 
general carnival than a religious gathering. Other fairs wiU be 
mentioned in the article on Benares city, when dealing with the 
localities with which they are specially connected. 

The subject of fairs raises that of pilgrimages to Benares 
generally, and this calls for some comment as it is of unpoitance 
on account of both its religious and administrative aspects, 
Every pilgrim must do at least two things : he must bathe m the 
Ganges and he must visit the shnnes of Shiva, the tutelary deity 
of the place. If tune permits he should also visit the temples 
of Ganesh and Bhairon, the special guardians of the pilgrims, 
while other ceremonies depend on opportumty and circumstances. 
Thus if a parent has been lost, it is mcumbent on him to offer 
the sacrificial cake on the bank of the Ganges j if he mtends to 
visit Gaya, he must betake himself to the tanks of Fisach 
Mochan and Xapildhara ; and every caste and every family has 
its own special customs to which strict adherence is indispensable. 
In all of these ewts of worship an mtegral part is the presentation 
of offerings or the making of an oblation or sacrifice, and in 
every case the intervention of a Brahman is necessary, while 
apart from this the many strangers are clearly in need of guides. 

The principal duty of a Brahman guide is to see that the 
offerings are duly made, to obtain for himself as much of them as 
possible, and to extort from the pilgrim as much as he can be 
persuaded to pay. Consequently the ofSce is of some value^ 
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and therefore it is desired by many. In old days there was 
a practical monopoly of conducting pilgrims in the hands of 
a certain class ^ each member bad his group of clients^ duly 
registered in his bookS; the attachment of families to priests and 
their descendants being hereditary, and the new-comers, whose 
parents or ancestors had never been on pilgi image, were the only 
subjects of dispute These monopolists were the Gangaputras, 
who are considered to be the special priests of the Ganges 
at Benares, just as the Fragwals at Allahabad and the Gayawals 
at Gaya, and therefore claim a share in all but a few of 
the offerings made. The temples have always been beyond 
their sphere of induenee, and no disputes have occurred 
between the FandsiS oi attendant priests and other Brahmans. 
Most of the temples were built by pious and wealthy persons, 
who entiuated the worship of the deity in whose honour 
they weie erected to one or more Brahmans. This office, 
which conferred on the holders the entiie management of the 
property and the administiation of its income, soon became 
hereditary and transferable ; the temples eventually were regaided 
and treated as any other kind of immovable property, and 
when disputes arose among the incumbents they were settled by 
the civil courts, while outsiders had practically no loophole for 
interference. The case of offerings made at the ghats and tanks 
is far different, aud these have for years furnished a fertile souroo 
of dispute. The Gangaputras, on the ground that they have 
from time immemonaJ. been the pnests of all holy waters within 
the circuit of the Fanchkosi, have at all times asserted theu" 
rights to offerings of any description made within those limits. 
The claim V as first contested, as far as can be ascertained, in 
1717, when the Fanch Dravids, Maratha priests who migrate.! 
centuries ago to Benares to mmister to the wants of pilgnma 
from the south and the west of India, claimed the offerings made 
by certain pilgrims of this descnption who had bathed at the 
Mankainika Eund undei their guidance. The case was decided 
' by the Qazi of Muhammad ai ad, then the official name of Benares, 
and the claim of the Fanch Dravids was admitted, after con^ 
suiting not only certain farmans of Akbar and Shah Alam, 
who had remitted the poll-tax on pilgrims, but also a copper-plate 
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of the days of Anatigpal. Two years later, however, the matter 
was oompromiBed, and it was agreed that the Gangaputras alone 
should get the offerings, amd that the breach of this arrangement 
should be punished by fine or imprisonment. The Hast India 
Company at first ordered all offerings to be paid into the 
treasury, but in 1803 expressly recognized the claims of the 
Gangaputras with regard to offerings made by pilgrims on the 
banks of the Ganges. In 1813, and again in 1820, the Ganga- 
pntras successfully established their rights against the Paneh 
Dravids in the civil oonrt j but in 1821 a fresh class of competi- 
tors arose in the Ghatias, who for years had established them- 
selves on the steps of various ghats and tanks, where they had 
bnilt wooden or stone platforms for the convenience of bathers. 
In these they had acquired prescriptive rights of ownership, both 
hereditable and transferable; and on the strength of this they 
laid claim to all offerings made at the Panohganga ghat. The 
Calcutta High Court, however, held that these belonged to the 
Gangaputras not only at Panohganga, but at all ghats from Assi 
to Barna. In 1829 the same people successfully resisted an 
attempt on the part of the Panoh Dravida to get hold of Pisach 
Moohan and other tanka, as the Commissioner held that the 
ruling of the High Court applied to these as well as to the 
bathing places on the river. The only olaimants who achieved 
any measure of success were the Ghatias, whose ownership of the 
platforms remained undisturbed, while they also obtained similar 
rights at Pisach Mochan and elsewhere; but the possession of 
the Gangaputras continued to be upheld in 1848, 1859, 1875 
and 1887. 

The right of guiding pilgrims through the city was a different 
matter. In 1813 the civil courts decided that the Panch Dravids 
alone were by ancient custom entitled to the offerings made an 
this account by pilgrims from the Deccan, and in 1823 and 1827 
the principle was reaffirmed that such pilgrims were free to give 
their offerings to their own priests. Disputes still continued 
to occur till, in 1836, the High Court held that they had no 
jurisdiction in this respect, as the offerings were of the nature of 
alms and that pilgrims could give them to whomsoever they 
chose, and this w'as finally decided in the same sense in 1841. 
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In spite of this the criminal courts have frequently been troubled 
■with disputes of this nature. They have increased with the 
improvement in communications, which have enabled the poorer 
and more ignorant classes to visit Benares with little difficulty 
or expense. Other subdmsions of Brahmans, taking advantage 
of this, began to encroach upon the priinleges of the Gangapntraa 
and Panch Dravids and quarrels are far from uncommon, espe- 
cially at the railway stations, where there is a keen competition 
between the various conductors on the anival of every new 
batch of visitors— so keen, m fact, that agents are now sent 
far afield -to secure pilgrims at Gaya and Allahabad and in 
Central India. The interlopers mclude not only Joshis and 
Jatraivals, who confine their attention to Bengalis, but even 
Bhanrenyas or Bhandaiias, many of ■whom are not Brahmans at 
all i they were originally employed by the Gangaputras as agents, 
and have now set up business on their own account. 

At all periods in its history the district has been well endowed 
with means of oommnnioation, at any rate in comparison with the 
advantages possessed by the adjoming tracts. The Ganges is 
still a well'frequented highway, though it has sunk into relative 
insignificance since the advent of metalled roads and railways. 
The importance of Benares was due in early days to its position 
on the hanks of the river, and this importance was as well 
commercial as religious. The stream consiatutes the great natural 
route between the east and the west, and afforded a far easier 
means of transit than the very imperfect roads of ancient days. 
EfOad communication was not, however, entirely lacking, as there 
W'as a recognized highway oonnectmg the western seats of govern- 
ment with Patna and the other chief places m Bihar and Bengal. 
When this imperial road first came into existence is not known, 
b^ut it is obviously of great antiquity and probably dates from a 
period long anterior to tbe establishment of Musalman power. 
The road was a mere track, aud no serious attempts at improve- 
ment seem to have been undertaken till the days of Sher Shah, 
who is said to have established sarcm at all the stages along its 
ooursa. Not long afterwards Akbar did much to improve the 
principal roads in his dominions, and this monarch was prohaHy 
responsible for the construction of Mi^hal Sarai and similar 
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buildings at other places^ such as Mirza Murad and Said Haja^ 
The course of this road followed that now taken by the grand 
trunk road with few variations There were oth§r recognized 
tracks, such as those connecting Benares \nth Jaunpur, Ghazipur 
and Mirzapur, but these must have been of a very indifierent 
description. During the troublous days that ensued on the 
downfall of Mughal power the roads were utterly neglected, and 
at the introduction of British rule they were in the worst possible 
condition. In October 1788 Mr Duncan reported that even in 
the vicinity of the city the roads were in an impassable state 
because there were no funds for then repairs, and he suggested 
that the expense should be met either by Government or by the 
Baja. In the following year the revenue collectors were ordered 
to keep the highways and roads within their respective limits in a 
due state of repair, and to consider this charge as a necessary 
duty of their station. No cesses were to he levied, but the 
eavri'inda/ra and contraotors were required to supply labour within 
the boundaries of their estates. The result was not very maiked, 
for in 1793 the Resident reported that the roads and bridges in 
the neighbourhood of Benar^ were m a shocking state, and 
considerable sums were appropriated from the customs receipts 
and other sources for their repair. At the same time a rofid 
fifteen feet wide, properly raised and drained, was constructed 
from Benares to Calcutta. The increasing attention paid to 
commumcations is illustrated by the election in 1794 of the fine 
bridge over the Barna at a cost of one lakh of rupees from the 
surplus revenues of the provinces ; but no fixed allotment was 
set apart for the construction aud maintenance of roads, and 
Government appears to have ignored the pressing importance of 
the question. The terms of the peimanant settlement required the 
gam/i/nda/rs to furnish labourers and to bear the expense of 
repairing roads which passed through their village, hut these 
repairs were never properly executed and the recommendation of 
a one per cent cess in 1797 was not accepted. Boads and ferries 
were at first looked after by the magistrate, the funds being 
provided from the town tax and the ferry receipts. In 1823 a 
committee was formed for the purpose ; but this arrangement 
proved unsatisfactory, and the magistrate was again put in sole 
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charge in 1829 In 1841 a somewhat reluctant agreement was 
made to the Eoard of Eevenae’s proposal £oi the estahliahmont of 
a road fund of one per cent, and fiomthat date a marked improve- 
ment has been steadily maintained The management of the 
fund wa8 at the beginning vested in a spepial committee, and this 
was subsequently amalgamated with other bodies of a like nature 
to form the distiict committee, which became the district board 
111 1883 By that time there were 481 miles of load in the district 
of iihich 120 were metalled. Isot all of these were under the 
district board, for the gland trunk road and other mam routes, 
constructed originally for military purposes, were maintained, as 
now, by the public works department. Since 1SS3 one hundred 
miles of road have been added, and the distiictis now as well 
supplied m this respect as any other part of the United Pio- 
vmces. 

Even more important than the opening up of roads has been BailwayB. 
the gradual development of the railway sjstem The first Ime to 
be constructed m this distiict vas the Government undertakmg 
now known as the East Indian Eailway and worked by a 
company. The fiirst acquisition of land was made in 1854, while 
the section from Dinapore to Mughal Sarai was opened for traffic 
towaids the end of 1862, as also was the branch from the latter 
place to the hank of the Ganges opposite Benares now belonging 
to the Ondh and Eohilkhand State Eadway. The succeeding 
section, from Mughal Sarai to Mirzapur, was opened on the let 
of January 1864. The mainline enters the district atHarnatand 
in pargana ETarwan, a mile fiomthe^mania station in Ghazipur. 

It thence runs in a west-south-westerly direction to Mughal Sarai, 
with stations at Daina or Dheena, Sakaldiha, and Kuchman. 

Fiom Mughal Sarai it continues m the same direction towards 
Mirzapur, leaving the district just beyond the station of Jeonathpur 
on the southern borders of pargana Ealhupui To the same 
system belongs the chord line from Mughal Sarai to Gaya, which 
closely follows the line of the grand tiunk road, passing through 
the stations of Chandauli and Said Baja and leaving the district 
at Naubatpur, where it crosses the Karanmasa by abridge This 
line was opened for traffic on the Ist of March 1900. The East 
Indian Eailway still has running powers over the line from 
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Mughal Sarai to Benares cantonment^ but for passenger trains 
only. Between the junction and the river is a station at Bechupur 
and the branch formerly terminated on the right bank of the 
Ganges at Rajghat, where a bridge of boats was maintained. The 
latter dropped out of existence with the construction of the great 
Dufferin bridge, which was completed on the 1st of October 1887. 
This imposing structure is of iron girders resting on solid masonry 
piers ; it has a total length of 3,507 feet and consists of 16 spans, 
seven being of 331 feet and nine of 103 feet in length. Theie is 
a roadway on the same level as the rails, and on either side is a 
foot-path supported on cantilevers outside the girders j the total 
cost, including that of the protective training works, was 
Rs 47,04,771. Close to the bridge-head is the Kashi station on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and from this the line runs 
to Benares cantonment, a distance of a mile and a half, this 
portion having been constructed in 1883. The cantonment station 
was formerly the terminus of the system, which then comprised 
merely the lino running to Jaunpur, Fyzabad and Lucknow. 
This railway, now known as the loop line, leads north-west from 
Benares, traversing the district for a distance of some 18 miles, 
with stations at Sheopur, Babatpur and Phulpur j it was opened 
on the 6th of January 1874. In 1895 sanction was given to the 
execution of a long-contemplated project for effecting more direct 
communication with Lucknow, and on the 4th of April 1898 the 
new mam line from Benares cantonment to Lucknow by way of 
Partabgarh and Rai Bareli was thrown open to the public. Tbs 
runs almost due west from Benares and has a length of 19 miles 
in this district, with stations at Chaukhandi and Kapsethi, both 
in the Gangapur tahsil. There is yet another line of railway 
belonging to a third system, in the shape of the metre-gauge line 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway from Mau in Azamgarh 
to Benares, which was completed on the l6th of March 1899. 
This enters the district at Rajwari on the Gumti in pargana 
Katehir, and thence runs south-east for some 16 miles, with 
stations at Rajwari, Kadipur and Sarnath. The terminus is at 
the station known as Benares city, about a mile north-west of 
the Ganges bridge ; but this is connected by a short line, also of 
^0 metre-gauge, with Benares cantonment. The connecting linTr 
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was constructed by and is the property of the Oudh and Eohil 
khand Kailway, but the whole traffic is confined to the rolling- 
stock of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway, which has running 
powers over this section under the terms of its contract A further 
extension of the metre-gauge system is now under construction 
in the shape of a line from Benares cantonment through 
Maiwadih and Kaja Talaos to Allahabad. Probably no district 
can compare with Benares in the matter of railway communica- 
tion except Lucknow, where the conditions are very similar; 
there is already over a hundred miles of railway withm the 
limits of the district, and it is almost impossible to estimate the 
extent to which the tract has benefited by the improvement in 
communications effected duiing the past forty years. 

In 1800 there were no metalled roads in. the district, and 
the four principal routes — ^from Benares to Mirzapur, Jaunpur 
and Ghazipur and from Kamnagar to Chunar — ^w ere mere tracks, 
negotiable by vehicles in the diy weather but impassable durmg 
the rams They were occasionally levelled by tahsildars and the 
owners of carnages, and it was then proposed to put them in 
thorough order by means of prison labour at a cost of about 
Kb. 160 per mile. The chief obstacle was the lack of bridges, for 
progress was seriously impeded by the watercourses during the 
rains. The grand trunk road did not exist, but its place was 
partially «takeu by a narrow track from Sheoghatta in Shahabad to 
Chunar, called the great western military load. This was widened 
and repaired in 1814, but five years later it was realigned and 
brought into Benares. In 1823 it was continued to Allahabad 
which had hitherto been reached by river, as may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1818 the sessions judge travelled that way, 
(Signalling towers were built along the road in 1821, while in 
1828 the first staging bungalows were erected ; but the name of 
the grand trunk road does not appear to have been used till 1837. 
Other early roads include that from Benares to Sakaldiha and 
Buxar, built in 1805, the present Ghazipur road, realigned 
in 1822; and the Azamgarh road, formerly a mere path, in 
1844. Between 1847 and 1856 many improvem^ts were made 
along the grand trunk road by erectmg sarais and police 
outposts, laying out camping-grounds and piovidmg other special 
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arrangements for the convenienoe of travellers. In 1848 the road 
from Balatpur to Baragaon \vas consti acted, -while those from 
Bahnri to Aliuagar and Chandauli and from Alinagar to Sakaldiha 
were remodelled in 1861. 

The roads of the district now fall into the two main divisions 
of provmoial and local roads, the former being maintained by the 
pnbhc works department and the latter by the district board. 
In addition to these there is a thud agency, in the shape of the 
Benares manicipality, which is responsible for the upkeep of the 
numerous roads within mumeipal limits. The provincial roads 
are four in number, but only one of these is of great importance 
This 18 the grand trunk load from Calcutta to Allahabad and 
Dehli, which traverses the district for a distance of somewhat 
over fifty miles. It enters pargaua l^arwan on the east by 
the bridge over the Karamnasa and passes through Said Eaja> 
Gbandauli and Mughal Sarai to Benares, crossing the Ganges 
by the roadway over the DufiPerin bridge. It thence traverses 
the northern outskirts of the city and the south of cauton- 
ments, subsequently ooutmumg in a south-westerly direction 
to Eohinia and thence westwards through Eaja Talao and 
Mirza Murad, leaving the district in the extreme south- 
western corner a shoit distance beyond Tamachabad and 22 
miles from Benares The road is still largely frequented, but 
its importance has naturally declined with the constsaction of 
the railway, which closely follows its alignment, especially in the 
eastern half. Besides the bridge over the Ganges, already 
described, the only bridge of any note is that on the Karamnasa, a 
masonry structure which waa completed m 1831. Its erection was 
due to the efforts of pious Hindus anxious to savetiavelleis fiom 
the necessity of fording this lU-omened river. Tradition relates that 
several early attempts at bridging the stream were made -without 
success , and among those who tried and failed were Rai Bhara 
Ma^, the minister of Raja Himmat Bahadur Goshain ; Ahilia Bai, 
the famous Maratha princess of Indore, who lived about 1780 ; 
and Eana Favnavis, the prune minister of the Peshwa of Poona. 
The present bridge is attributed to Eaj’a Patni Mai, who has left 
another token of munificence in the great Shiva Tal at Mnttia. 
The other provincial roads are merely short feeders connecting the 
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mam highway with the railway stations at^ Benares cantonment 
and Said Baja and with the goods-sbed at the latter place ; their 
total length is under one mile. 

The local roads of the district bdong to four classes, under 
the first of which come those that are metalled. The latter are 
further subdivided into roads which are bridged and dramed 
throughout and roads which are but partially bridged and drained 
The first comprise fifteen roads with a length of 46 miles, but the 
ma]ority of these are very shoit and are confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city. The longest is that from Benares to 
Jaunpur, which runs m a north-westerly direction through the par- 
ganas of Sheopur, Athganw an and Bol Aslah for some twenty 
miles, with metalled branches leading to the railway stations of 
Phulpur and Babatpur and to the town of Baragaon Other roads 
of this class are those connecting Benares with Bamnagar and the 
ferry opposite that place on the west bank of the Ganges. The 
metalled roads of the second description comprise those leadingfrom 
Benares to Ghazipur and Azamgarh, both of which are designated 
as partially bridged by reason of the fact that the Gumti crossing 
is effected by a temporary bridge of boats, replaced during the 
rams by a ferry. The Ghazipur road has been to a large extent 
displaced by the railway, which closely follows its course and is 
connected with the road by metalled feeders at Sarnath and 
ChaubepuT The Azamgarh road runs due north from Benares 
passing through Cholapur, where there is a bridge over the Nand, 
and still bears a considerable trafSo 

These and all the remaining roads are shown in a list given 
in the appendix, and their position can be determined by a 
reference to the map. The unmetalled roads are described as 
second class roads, unmetalled, partially budged and. drained; 
fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and dramed, and 
sixth class roads, cleared only. The last aie little better than 
mere cart tracks, bnt even these are generally in fair condition, 
as both the character of the country and the geological formation 
of the soil are generally favourable to good roads except in the low- 
lying parts of the Ohandauli tahsil, where heavy *fl code durmg 
the rams render communication with the outside world difficult if 
not impossible, this being especially the case in the south of the 
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Dhus and Majhwar parganas. The most important of these roads 
are those leadmg from Benares to Bhadohi in Mirzapur, to Balna 
and Dhanapnr in the Ghazipnr district^ to Sindhora and Kuakat 
in JS^npnr, to Niar on the Gnmti and Ohandwak and to Chnnar 
m Mirzapnr. In the Tvestem half of the district the chief high- 
ways are those from Tamachabad to Anal and Pindra, from 
Harrawa on the Jannpnr road to Baragaon, Kathiraon and 
MariahUj and from Pholpur to Sindhora and Bela on the Chand- 
wak road. In the Chandanli tahsil the principal lines are those 
leading from Chakia in Mirzapnr toBabnii^ Chandanli, Sakaldiha 
and Hasanpnr on the Ganges in the north of pargana Barah; from 
the DufPerin bridge to Kaili and Mahwari, following the right 
bank of the Ganges ; from Kaili to Chandanli and Dharanli on the 
borders of Shahabad ; and from Said Saja to Amra and Zamaniak 
in Ghazipnr. Among the nnmetalled roads mention shonld also be 
made of the Panchkosi road, to which reference has already been 
made m dealing with fairs. The route is nnmetalled for 36 miles, 
the remainder coinciding with metalled roads in and near the city. 

The only bridge over the Ganges is the Duffenn bridge at 
Eajghat, and elsewhere the passage of the river has to be made 
by femes. Similarly there is a single road bridge over the 
Saramnasa at Nanbatpnr, jnst above the structure of iron girders 
by which the railway is carried over the stream On the Bama 
ther e are five bndgea, one at Bameshwar on the Panchkosi road and 
the remaining four m the civil station of Benares and the suburbs 
of the city, two of these being the railway bridges on the loop 
line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Bailway and on the metre-gauge 
hue to Ghazipnr. The Nand is bridged at Phulpur on the Jaun- 
purroadatGartama on that lea ding to Sindhora, and at Cholapnr 
on the road, to Azamgarh, while a fourth cames the railway over 
the stream some two miles from Phulpur station. In pargana 
Majhwar the Gacai is bridged on the roads from Babnri to Ah- 
nagar and Chandanli, but elsewhere this river and its tributary^ 
the Chandraprabha, have to be crossed by fords or ferries. The 
bridge over the Gumti at Saithi is a temporary structure of boats^ 
and is replaced by a ferry during tiie rams. 

In former days staging bungalows for the convenience of the 
traveUers were mamtamed all along the grand trunk road, but 
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their necessity ceased with the advent of the railways and the only 
dak bungalow remaining is that at Benares itself. The rest are 
now departmental inspection bungalows and are to be found at 
Naubatpur^ Chandauli^ Alinagaij Haja Talao and Mirza Murad. 
Military encampmg-g rounds and stoie depbts are kept up at Raja 
Talao, Benares, Jablpur near the DufPerm bridge, Almagar and 
JagdiB Saiai near Said Baja. On the local roads there are 
inspection bungalows at Kaithi, Phulpur and Dhanganj on the road 
to Azamgarh, while encamping-grounds and store depdts are to be 
found at Babatpur and Chaubepur. In addition to these there is 
a [number of sarais for the use of native tiavellers on all the 
principal loads, chiedy under private management. 

; A list of all the ferries in the district is given m the appendix. Femes. 
They comprise eight over the Ganges, of which the most frequented 
are those at Bamnagar, Balua and Baithi, eight over the Gumti, 
the chief bemg that at Baithi on the Ghazipui* road ; and three 
over the Barna in the immediate vicinity of Benares All of these 
are under the control of the district board with the exception of 
the Gumti feiry above-mentioned, this being managed by the 
Public works department. The income accruing to the board 
from this source reaches a considerable amount, the average for 
the five years ending in 1906 being neaily Ks. 14,000 annually, 
though the net profit is considerably less As far as can be 
ascertained no direct control was exercised over the ferries in 
early days by Government, though it is probable that the right to 
maintain boats for the carnage of passengers and goods was 
leased to private persons All that is known is that they were 
owned by hereditary momjhia and were mostly in good working 
order. The first mention of Government supei vision occurs m a 
lettei addressed to the collector of Benares on the 11th of Febru- 
ary 1817, directing him to asume charge of all the femes across the 
Ganges and to collect on account of Government the tolls levied 
on the passage of persons and property. The rules for the 
management of these ferries were laid down at the same time, and 
it is added that faqvrs and other indigent persons should be 
allowed to cross free of toll, as m tunes past, the latter sentence 
ref errmg presumably to a custom observed by the c ontraotor s, A 
subsequent letter of the same year permitted the free transit by 
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the Eamnagar ferry of the Eaja’s family, servants and dependants. 
The femes continued with a brief interruption from 1823 to 1829 
under the management of the collector till the formation of the 
district board, but the ceoourae was soon had to the old system of 
leases as being more convenient, and this method remains in 
existence to the present day, the femes being auctioned smgly or in 
groups fiom year to year. 

The chief navigable river is the Ganges, and this stream still 
bears a very considerable traffic, although its importance hae 
been greatly diminished by the construction of railuays. A 
large number of boats, often of considerable tonnage, ply up and 
down the river, especially between Benares and Mirzapur The 
cargoes consist mainly in stone from the quarries of Mirzapur 
and Ghunar, timber, fuel and fodder , but a certain amount of 
grain and other articles is still conveyed in this manner, as the 
cheapness of the route proves advantageous where time is not of the 
first importance. In 1897 the India General Steam Navigation 
Company extended the steamer servioe from Patna to Benares, 
but the venture did not prove profitable and was abandoned 
after a few years. The Gumti is navigable throughout the year 
by boats of a hundred maunds burthen, but the river-borne 
traffic on this stream has almost disappeared During the rains 
boats of considerable tonnage might pass along the Bama 
throughout its course in this district, but the rivei is seldom 
utilised as a highway except in the near vicinity of the city, 
where there is some traffic in kmkxr and similar articles. 
Navigation both on the Ganges and Gnmti is difficult at all 
seasons by reason of the sandbanks and reefs of hmkar which 
occur m so many places. Sometimes, too, the height of the banks 
is a great obstacle, rendering towing unpossible, while the 
numerous changes of direction prove a serious hindrance to the 
passage of boats that depend solely for their progress on favour- 
able winds. The channel of the Ganges is kept clear as far as 
possible through the agency of the pubho works department ; 
steps are taken to prevent the adoption by the river of subsidiary 
beds and branches, reefs and sunken obstacles are removed by 
blasting and the shoals are indicated by danger-posts. To meet 
these charges the collection of tolls on through traffic was 
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sanctioned by Act I of 1867, and a tariff was drawn up distin- 
guishing through from purely local traffic and prescribing 
different rates for the rains and the dry weather. The rates were 
revised in 1887, and since that date they have remained unchanged; 
the collectmg stations were originally at Benares and Mirzapur, but 
the latter was given up as unremunerative in 1887. At first the 
income from these tolls was adequate to the requirements of the 
case and large balances accumulated ; but the decline in the river- 
borne trade gradually became more apparent, and from about 
1890 onwards the profit became an annual loss. The average 
receipts from 1892 to 1897 were Rs. 9,675 as compared with an 
expenditure of Bs. 16,195 ; and f<nr the next fi.V6 years the figures 
were Es. 8,505 and Rs. 12,679, respeotivd.y. Since 1902 the 
tdkiugs have shown a further decrease, and proposals have been 
made either to abolish the tolls altogether, as being a vexatious 
and costly means of raising revenue, or else to substitute for 
them a system of annual licenses. The decline of the river traffic 
was first observed about 1848, when the growing use of the 
grand trunk road became a subject of comment. Hitherto the 
Ganges had been the mam artery of commerce. In 1818 it was 
recorded that most of the grain imported into Benares came by 
that route, and again in 1828 mention is made of the large fleet of 
cargo vessels to be found in Benares, where alone it was possible 
to secure the boats required for "Government investments.” 
The imposition of tolls was expected to arrest the downward 
tendency by enabling improvements to be made in the channel 
on behaK of navigation ; but the measure had no effect in this 
direction, as external influences proved altogether too strong. 
The old records show that cnme on the waterways was fully as 
rife as at the present time. In addition to open piracy it was a 
common practice to wreck or burn boats so as to defiand the 
insurance agents, and m 1849 special measures were taken to 
prevent such occurrences. A disaster in the next year was due 
to accident, when a fleet of powder bo ate blew np at Rajghat, 
causing much loss of life and no httle damage to the city. 

6 




CHAPTER III. 


The People. 

Various estimates of more or less doubtful value were made jjaaly 
from time to time of the populatiou of the city of Benares, and 
notably that of Mr. Pnnsep about 1826 , but no attempt to 
ascertain the number of inhabitants m the district occurred till 
the general census of 1847. This was conducted on very crude 
prmciples as it was little more than an enumeration of houses, the 
population being calculated from the aveiage number of persons 
to each dwelling. This gave a total of 741,426 souls, of whom 
676,050 were Hindus, with an average density of 744 to the 
square mile. The results were generally discredited, and in 1863 
a more elaborate census was undertaken Sex as well as religion 
was taken into account, and the villages were classified according 
to population. This gave a total of 851,757 persons, of whom 
406,979 were females. The density averaged 855 persons to the 
square mile throughout the district, being 1,199 in the Benares 
tahsil, 756 m Gaugapurand 507 in Ohandauli. There were 
1,947 towns and villages, and of those 1,840 contained less than 
a thousand persons apiece, while those with more than five 
thousand inhabitants comprised the city of Benares, Ramnagar 
and the Sikraul cantonment. It was generally concluded that 
the total on this occasion was exaggerated, owing probably to 
defects in the instructions issued to the census agency which led 
in many instances to double enumeration The next census was 
that of 1865, aud on this occasion the total was very much less 
than that previously recorded. It amounted to 801,767 persons 
of whom 882,679 were females, the aveiage density being 805: 
that of the Benares tahsil was 1,099 to the square mile, that of 
Gangapui 665 and that of Chandauli 503. The decrease was 
general except in pargana Sultanipui of tahsil Benares and m 
Barhwal, Barah, Dhus and Majhwar of tahsil Chandauh, in each 
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of -whicli a distinct increase was observed. The Dumber of 
inhabited towns and villageB was returned as 1,922, of which 
1,832 had less than a thousand inhabitants, only two of the 
remainder containing more than five thousand, as Sihraul was no 
longer treated separately. 

The next census of 1872 was a more elaborate and scientific 
enumeration, but appears to have been in many respects defective, 
Tt gave a total population of 794,039 persons of whom 887,614 
were females, the latter figure being almost certainly below the 
mark. The average density had thus dropped to 797 to the 
square mile, but the decrease was unevenly distributed ; excepting 
Sarah, every pargana in the Chandauli tahsil showed a distinct 
advance, the average for that subdivision being 538, while that of 
Gangapur was 649 and that of Benares 1,071. The decline m 
the latter case was common to all parganas excepting Dehat 
Amanat, the population of the city and suburbs having risen 
somewhat rapidly during the preceding seven years. The towns 
and villages remained much the same as before, numbering 1,919 
in alland 1,834 of these having less than one thousand inhabitants. 

The census of 1881 witnessed an enormous expansion of the 
population, although the intervening period had been by no means 
remarkably prosperous. The total was returned at 892,684 persons, 
including 441,900 females, and exhibiting a net increase of 98,645. 
The density was now 894 4 to the square mile, ranging from 
4,822 in the case of pargana Dehat Amanat to 414 in Narwan. 
The average for the Benares tahsil was 1,227, for Gangapnr 752 
and for Chandauli 575 , every pargana showed a rapid rate of 
progression, especially those west of the Ganges. The number of 
towns and villages had increased to 1,946 of which all but 98 
contained less than a thousand persons, the only places of any 
size being Benares and Bamuagar as before. 

It was not to he expected that this abnormal rate of develop- 
ment could be maintamed; but a substantial mcrease was again 
observed in 1891, when the population reached the highest point 
yet recorded, numbering 921,943 persons of whom 467,453 were 
males and 454,490 females The density had risen to an average 
of 913*7 souls to the square mile, the rate having increased in 
every pargana except Balhupur, where, for some unknown reason, 
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the population had undergone a very appreciable decline. The 
rate was 1,288 m the Benares tahsil« 756 in Gangapur and 600 in 
Chandaiili * pargana Narwan still held the lovrest place with 427, 
and Dehat Amanat the highest with 4,893. Theie weiethen 1,992 
towns and villages, including 114 with more than a thousand 
inhabitants apiece. 

The last enumeration took place on the Ist of March 1901, 
and then Benares, in common with aU the eastern and southern 
districts of the provinces, was found to have undergone a marked 
decline. The reason for this has been assigned to several causes, 
foremost among which was a series of indiffeient seasons, result- 
ing in general unhealthiness and calamity m the famine of 1897. 
It has been already shown that the death late during the decade 
was abnormally high, and at the same time the mcreasing pressure 
ou the laud had induced large numbers of the people to emigrate 
to less congested parts of India and to various coloniid posses- 
sions across the ocean The net result was a total population of 
882,084 persons, showing a decrease of 39,859 on the previous 
enumeration, while the figure was 10,600 below that of 1881. 
The average density was 874 2 to the square mile, aud in spite of 
the decrease this was far in advance of any other district, the 
nearest approach being 811*9 in Lucknow. This predominant 
position is due, however, to the presence of the city of Benares, 
for if the area aud population of the latter be excluded the mean 
density drops to 671*6, which is surpassed m many districts- 
including Ballia, Jaunpur, Azamgaih, Bara Banki and Fyzabad. 
That of the Benares tahsil was 1,216, of Gangapur 729 and of 
Giaudauli 568, the decline being common to every part of tha 
district. 

It is certam that the decline m population observed in 1901 
was due m no small measure to migiation. The returns of the 
last census show that of all the persons enumerated in India, who 
were born in the district of Benares, 87*68 per cent, were 
enumerated in that district, 6 92 per cent, in other parts of the 
United Provinces and 5 4 per cent, were found elsewhere. The 
first of these figures constitutes a very low proportion, and 
indicates extensive emigration Ko fewer than 48,448 natives of 
Benares were at that time resident in other districts of the: 
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division and 11,639 in other parts of the United Provinces, while 
as many as 46,853 were living elsewhere m India, especially m 
Bengal. Large manbers of labourers from Benares had left their 
homes to obtam woik in the coalfields of Bengal and the tea 
gardens of Assam, the latter accounting for no fewer than 6,621 
persons. Against this loss of 106,840, however, must be set the 
gam due to immigration. There were found in Benares 28,851 
natives of other districts m these provmces and 29,812 from 
other parts of India, two-thirds of them being Bengalis This 
reduces the net loss on account of emigration to 48,674 . but it is 
impossible to say how far this loss occurred during the ten 
years preceding 1901. At the previous census the figures for 
emigration m other provinces were not tabulated for separate 
districts, but only for the North-Western Provinces as a whole. 
Moreover, these figures exclude trans-oceanic migration to Piji, 
Natal and the West Indies, which is very considerable, amounting 
to some thousands m a smgle decade. Migration is partly 
permanent and partly temporary, but the former os probably the 
most usual owmg to the great congestion m the distiict. 

At the last census there were 446,047 males and 437,037 
females, the latter constituting 49 6 per cent, of the whole. This 
proportion has remained fairly constant since 1881 ; but in 1853 
and 1865 it was but 47*7, and in 1872 it had risen to 48 7 per cent 
Such an increase has been observed in almost all districts, and is 
due probably to greater accuracy in enumeration and the disap- 
pearance of the old practice of conceabng females which m 
former days was generally prevalent Benares has been too long 
a British district for infanticide to have muoh effect and the tract 
was never notoiiouB for the crime, so that for statisUcal purposes 
it may be left out of account. What is more remarkable is 
that the proportion of females is so low in comparison with all 
the adjoining districts. Throughout the Benares and Gorakhpur 
divisions and in eastern Oudh females are m more or less 
marked excess, the phenomenon being in fact charaoteristic of 
the eastern half of the United Provinces as opposed to the western 
divisions in which males largely predominate. This apparent 
deficiency of females is confined, however, to the Benares tahsil, 
fior m Ohandauli 50 3 p@r cent, and in Gangapux 50*02 per cent. 
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belong to this sex. It is only in the city and the suburbau area 
that any marked deficiency occurs^ that is to say^ in the Behat 
Amanat and Sheopar parganas, althoagh for some unknown 
reason males exceed females in Kol Aslah. In almost every 
large city the preponderance of males is strongly established, 
and this is invariably the case when the city includes a military 
cantonment. 

The urban population includes that of the municipality and 
cantonment of Benares, the town of Eamnagar, and also Sakaldiha lages. 
and Sheopur. This aggregated 225,086 souls or 25 5 per cent, of 
the whole number of inhabitants. The proportion is unusually 
high, bemg exceeded only in Lucknow, but is due to the small sise 
of the district and the piedominating position of Benares city. 
Excluding the latter, the number of towns and large villages is 
lemaikably low. Bamnagar is a considerable place, but may 
almost be r^arded as a suburb of Benares, as also may Sheopur. 

The total number of inhabited towns and villages in 1901 was 
1,976 and of these 1,881 contained less than one thousand inhabit- 
ants, the average population being only 275. Of the rest 75 had 
between one and two thousand and 18 between two and five 
thousand, leavmg only Bamnagar and Benares with a larger 
nnmber The villages resemble those of the eastern distriots 
generailly, being mere clusters of low mud huts roofed either with 
tiles or thatched, the only buildings of any pretensions bemg 
the residences of tiiesiamvndarSfVrho have fairly spacious houses of 
mud or buck generally two or three storeys in height. The 
village areas are too small as a rule to contain many hamlets, as 
by the process of subdivision, almost every detached site has come 
to form a sepaiate viUage, the average area of each maum in the 
district being barely half a square mile. 

The whole population, classified according to religious beliefs, Bdigions. 
comprises 788,841 Hindus, 90,862 Musahnans, 1,597 Christians, 

380 Jams, 176 Ary as, 146 Sikbs, 77 Buddhists and five Parsis. 

Thus 89 43 per cent, are Hmdus and 10 3 per cent. Musahnans ; 
but these proportions differ considerably in the urban and rural 
areas. 'Within municipal hmits the figures are 74*1 and 26*2 per 
cent, respectively, while in the lemainder of the district MusaU 
TtiftTi a amount to no more than 5 8 per cent, of the total population 
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as against 94 1 per cent, of Hmdus, Benares forms no exception 
to the general rule that Mnsalmans tend to increase more rapidly 
than their Hindu noighbonrs ; the reasons alleged being that they 
are longer lived, probably in consequence of a more liberal diet,, 
and that on the -whole they are in better circumstances, though 
the last argument hardly applies to this district In 1881 there 
were lO'Ol Mnsalmans to every hundred persons, and in 1891 
the proportion was d‘59 rising again to 10*3 at the last census. 
The increase is not very marked in this case, but is affected by 
accidental causes such as the presence or absence of a Musalman 
regiment in cantonments; but that it is real la proved by earlier 
figures, as in 1847 the proportion -V7as only 8 8 and in 1865 it had 
risen to 9 5 per cent. The other religions, with the exception of 
Christianity, call for little comment. The Parsis are merchants of 
Benares, and the Buddhists form a small colony at the ancient 
shrine of Sarnoth. The Sikhs aie either members of one or other 
of the various kmds of Nanakshahi/ag 2 .rs, or else are Punjabis 
employed in Government service : 108 resided in the municipality, 
16 in the Benares tabsil and 22 in Chandanli. The Jams are 
pimcipally bankers and traders, and are almost without exception 
of the Bania caste : no fewer than 843 were found within munici- 
pal limits, while of the rest 19 belonged to the Benares tahsil and 
18 to Gangapnr. The Arya Samaj has made very little headway 
in the district. No attempt seems to have been made to propt^ate 
the creed in the early days of the movement, and at the census of 
1891 there were no Aryas m Benares Ten years later there were 
176 membeiB, of whom 111 were found in the municipality and all 
the rest save three in the headquarters tahsil. There were three 
recognized lodges and one school; but these mstitntions are of little 
importanoe. The Aryas are not, however, altogether inactive, 
and recently the Samaj has acquired a site for a building in the 
city on the mam road from the Town Hall to the Chauk. The 
members in some instanoes are of good social status, and ftn-mp mto 
some prominence on the occasion of the recent congress at Benares 
Out of the 1,697 Christians enumerated at the 1901 census 
928 were Europeans or Eurasians and 669 natives, 416 of the 
latter being females Of the native community 380 belonged to 
the Anglican Church, 80 were Congregationalists, 73 Methodists, 
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32 Homan Catholics and the rest were either nnspeoified or 
members of minor denominations The number has increased of 
late years, but not to any great extent * the total nras 610 in 1881, 
but had fallen to 516 at the following census, the subsequent rise 
being in some measure due to the famine of 1897 and the rescue of 
destitute orphans. In Benares there are several missions at work, 
the first to enter the field being the Baptist Missionary Society 
which commenced operations m the beginnmg of 1817. By 
degrees the enterprise grew so as to include orphanages for boys 
and girls, Hindu schools, English and native chapels and Sunday 
schools, in addition to ordinary evangelistic work in the oity^ 
In 1890, however, the general work of the mission was closed, 
the English chapel being shortly afterwards demolished ; and all 
that remained was the sianana mission, which still exists, main- 
taining sohoolfl at Hajghat, Marwaclih and Sheodaspur, and 
visiting the zananaa in Benares and eighteen villages in the 
vioinity. The Church Missionary Society is a much more import-' 
ant concern of equal standing, the Benares branch having been 
started in 1817 by the Reverend D. Cowie, then chaplain of the 
station. The headquarters are at Sigra, close to the city, where is 
a settlement of native Chiistians, a church, an orphanage for girls 
and a girls’ normal school. Besides these the mission possesseB 
the college called after Raja Jai Narayan Ghosal, a vernacular 
school for gills of the poorer classes in the city and St. Thomas’ 
church in the Godaulia chauk, built in 1844 at a cost oi 
Rs. 15,000 One of the mam undertakings of the mission is 
work among the learned and monastic classes which has been 
conducted for many years by the Reverend J J. Johnson, a noted 
Sanskrit scholar. The Mission has ont-stations atAhiaura and 
Chanar m the Mirzapur district, and at the agricultural village 
of Garhwar W orkmg in conjunction with the Church Missionary 
Society is the Indian Eemale Hormal School and Instruction 
Society, now known as the Zanana Bible and Medical Mission, 
which in 1867 started a branch m Benares Its prmv^ipal work is 
done in the so/ryanaa of the city, of w'hich a large numbei are 
visited ; but there are also three schools in the city, the chief being 
in Bengah-tola. An out-station is maintained at Mughal Sarai, 
which possesseB a small school and is a centre for village work. In 
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1887 the society opened a dispensary m the city and in the 
following year the Victoria Hospital was founded; the cost being 
defrayed partly from contributions from England and partly 
from local subscriptions. This important institution will be 
mentioned further in chapter IV. The London Missionary 
Society established a branch in Benares in 1820 and now supports 
a large etaS of workers. The church is a fine Grecian structure 
erected about sixty years agO; and attached to the mission is a 
fiouiishing high school for boys and eight girls’ schools in various 
parts of the city. The rural headquarters of the mission are at 
Mangari on the line to Jaunpur, where is a small church of recent 
erection; theie are six out-stations foi evangelistic work; and the 
society supports a vernacular school for boys and six similar insti- 
tutions for girls. Laatly there is the Wesleyan Methodist Mission; 
which commenced work in Benares in 1878 and, like the others, 
devotes itself to preaching and education in the city and district : it 
owns a church, a mission house and a number of schools attended 
by some 500 children. The mission also works among the soldiers 
of the garriBon, and the superintendent is recognised as a chaplain 
to tlie troops. The Boman Catholic Church has a small establishment 
in Benares, but does little in the direction of mission enterprise. 
The Government chaplain of Benares is the incumbent of St. 
Mary’s church, situated on the northern borders of the canton- 
ment. It was built as early as 1817, and was consecrated by 
Bishop Heber in 1824; the cost was borne partly by "Government 
and partly by pubho subscription. There is also the drummers’ 
chapel,” built as a place of worship for the Christianbands men of 
the Indian regiments of the garrison but now put to little use. 

To deal exhaustivdy with the subject of Hinduism m 
Benares would involve a task of immense magmtude, but some 
mention may be made of the outstanding features. The city is 
the very centre of the Hindu faith, being the most widely vener- 
ated of all the Bjndu twaths, and the ancient reputation of 
Kashi the illustrious casts a spell over aU India to this day. 
Countless pilgrims resort hither year by year from every pait. 
Numbers come to spend their last days within its sacred precincts. 
Students flock to Benares from all the provinces, and ample 
provision has been made to supply their needs and those of the 
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mdigenli ascetics and others by pious donors and the founders of 
the many anTia aatraa or chhaMara. At several of the temples,^ 
too j arrangements are made by which widows can sink their little 
capital and be certain of their daily food for the rest of their 
lives A popular couplet runs : — 

RobTidj Sandj S'i/n'hif SanyaBij 
Inae hache aewa to Kaah^P 

The allusion is to the distraction caused to the pious by the 
widows^ the Brahmani buU^ the steep staircases and the begging 
faqyrs which are considered the curses of the city. 

Generally speaking the Hinduism of Benares is of the 
straitest and most orthodoz: description but the creed appears in 
many phases, strikingly illustrating its expansive character. 
Many protestant sects which have pitched their camp without the 
walls have found that after a few generations the boundaries have 
been extended, and that they are practically within the pale : as 
time goes on the special tenets lose their distinctive force, and 
the dissident body is gradually reabsorbed. Naturally there 
must exist wide differences of view and belief Nominally the 
city IB a great Saivite centre, hut probably the true Saivites do 
not number 50 per cent of the whole. The vagueness attaching 
to sectarianism was exemplified at the last census, which showed 
that only 4*3 per cent, of the population were declared Saivites 
and 4'S per cent Vaishavites As a matter of fact, not only 
tihe masses but many even of the aadhua, or devotees, are not 
bound by any rigid creed. Though they have their favourite 
tenets and their patron deity, they recognize that the universe is 
wide, the issues doubtful and that it is as well to he on good 
terms with all who may prove helpful here or hereafter. The 
census returns show up one fairly definite sect in the followers of 
the Pauchon Pir, who numbered 33 9 per cent, of the Hindus ; 
but this cult, which prevails widely throughout the eastern dis- 
tricts, is mainly confined to the lower orders in the rural tracts. 
Agam, there are many levels in Hinduism. Those who have by 
education been brought in touch with western thought are dis- 
posed to lay stress on the higher and more philosophical presen- 
tations of their religion ; while on the other hand there are the 
old-fashioned Shastris who will have none of modern thought 
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and delight to stand by the ancients . reform is to them unneces- 
sary, progress they ignore or deny and they mould their ideas 
on those of bygone sages, seeking for themselves no well-rounded 
system Then there are the cruder beliefs of the masses, which 
find expression in the worship of idols and sacied places ; though 
even in such cases philosophical conceptions are not wholly absent, 
and the veriest rustic is seldom without his smattering of meta- 
physics. Probably Benares is the most conservative city in the 
world. Vedantism is the philosophy which almost exclusively 
prevails, and this remains as it was m ancient days, when 
Hinduism at Benares survived first the advent of Gautama Buddha 
and then the doctrine of the Jams, expounded by the tirthanJcarce 
Paiasnath, a native of the city With the Musalman conquest 
there ensued a period of darkness : the leadeis of Hinduism 
retired to the south of India and the restoration of Benares only 
began with the itinerant preaching of Bhankaracharya, whose 
teachings, promulgated throughout the country and particularly 
at Benares, had the profonndest efiect on the Hmdu faith. His 
severe monism is still affected by the more highly educated and 
deeply read, though few maintain it consistently in its unmodified 
form. Then came Hamanand, who in the 14th or 15th century 
lived and taught at the Fanchganga ghat; and his tenets and 
those of hiB disciples influence many who do not avowedly or 
even consciously adopt him as their master. But though these 
Vaishnavite apostles have set their mark on Benares, and though 
the power of Vallabhaoharya is strongly felt and the Gopal 
Mandir temple with its Hrishna worship has numerous votaries, 
the shrines dedicated to the cult of Shiva gi'eatly predominate and 
receive far the largest share of public attention. The impoitant 
Bei^ali community consists mainly of Saivites, as the Vaish- 
navites more commonly resort to Muttra. Under the term 
Saivism must be included the Shakti school, which embraces the 
worship of tho female energy typified in Durga or Kali. The 
Shaktis, however, are not exclusively Saivites, as they recognize 
the Panchdeva, or five deities known as Mahadeo, Vishnu, Bury a, 
Ganpati and Durga. Many, too, follow the tantne worship, 
though probably the grosser forms are not practised to any great 
.extent. 
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Some of the special seots are strongly represented. Snch 
are the Nanakpanthis, founded by Nanak, the apostle of the 
SikhSj who was largely influenced by the doctrines of IRamanand. 
They have several akhceiraa in the city, notably near the Durga 
Kund in the Chauk, near the city telegraph office, and at Mirghat, 
while several other houses provide accommodation for these 
sectaries. The chief orders are the Nirmalis and the TJdasis: 
these have separate establishments, but m spite of minor 
diffierences they all meet and eat together on stated occasions. 
The Nanakpanthis, who number between four and five hundred 
persons, have a tendency, like other sects resident in Benares, to 
relax their exclusive loyalty to the GraTtih and to be drawn into 
purely Hindu beliefs and practices. The Nagas are not strong 
hm^e, hut three of their orders, the Nirhams, Niranjanis and 
Junas, have roomy ahkaras at Shivala ghat and Hannman ghat, 
while three others are feebly represented. The Habirpanthis, 
whose founder was Kahir, a weaver of Benares and a pupil of 
Eamanand, have a large settlement m the Kabuchaura muhallaf 
consisting in two groups of buildings connected by a small over- 
head passage : they number about 400 persons, who reside here 
and in various parts of the city. The Gorakhpanthis, claiming 
descent from Gorakhnath, are few in number, but have two 
ahharas, one near the Town HaU and the other at Hal Bhairon. 
Hie Shivanarayanis are said to be some 600 strong ; they are 
professedly disciples of the Granthf regarding their founder, 
Shiva Narayan, as divinely inspired both in his words and 
writings ; but probably most of them worship the usual Hindu 
deities iu due course. Other sects comprise Dasnamis, Kunls 
and many who are little known and have no great influence. The 
Badhaswamis are a modern sect of some importance founded 
by Sheo Dayal Singh, a Khattri of Agra, who died in 1 878. 
Their position, which is described m the census report, is not 
very clear in relation to orthodox Hinduism; but, like many 
others, they lay particular stress on the guidance of the gwru 
and on the contemplation of the ahabd, a term corresponding to 
the Word, Logos or Spirit of western ideas.* They occupy a 
large building near the Prince of Wales hospital and are now 
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* Census report, 1901, pp 78-SO 
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extending their quarters: one of the leaders recently came to 
reside here, and there are evident signs of a forward movement in 
the near future. 

Benares is a centre for one or two associations connected 
with the maintenance or reform of Hinduism. The Bharat 
Dha^ma Maha Mandalj which has established itself at many 
places in the north of India and alms at embracing the south as 
well,has an. ambitious progiamme, contemplating the organisa- 
tion of the scattered forces of Hinduism and the identification 
of doctrine and practice. It seeks to disseminate religious know- 
ledge among its adherents by the reform of abuses, the establish- 
ment of schools, the foundation of libraries and the training of 
teachers. Of a somewhat similar nature is the Arya Pradharim 
Sahhaj though this seeks to promote its ends rather by the dis- 
semination of distinctive Hindu teaching than by a regular 
organisation. Some reference must also be made to the work of 
the Theosophical Society in Benares, where it has a hall and 
offices. Here it acts principally as an interpreter of Hinduism 
and not as an exponent of theosophy as such. The leading force 
is an Englishwoman, but there are several Indian workers of 
ability. The teaching, eclectic in its character and broad in its 
scope, offers a qi&ds^-scientific explanation to account for the 
efficacy of the more material elements of Hindu worship, such 
as the veneration of idols, the repetition of ma/n^as, bathing in 
the Ganges, yoga practices and the like , while combined with 
this are ethical ideals, mainly imported and grafted on to 
Vedantio principles. In its distinctive rebgious element it 
endeavours to combme the logical monism of Shankaracharya 
with the more human teaching of Eamanand. There is, of course, 
the esoteric doctrine of the inner circle as well . for the masses 
religions practices and hehefs, though not in their hteral sense 
absolutely true, are to be permitted and even enjoined; but the 
esoteric 'teaching reaches regions where metaphysics take the 
place of theology, ethical conceptions being, however, retamed 
as both valid and of real moment in the cosmic process. The 
attitude of conservative Hinduism to such movements is hut 
lukewarm generally, for the rebgious temper of Benares does not 
lend itself readily to the encouragement of new schools of thought. 
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Its conservatism, though not lampant, is intensely stiong. 
Idolatry and superstition still hold unbounded sway, and so large 
are the vested interests in their maontenance that any upward 
movement must necessarily he slow. StiU there are not wanting 
indications of a real desire on the part of many to promote more 
truly religious conceptions, and to effect a wide reform m 
existing practices. 

The Hmdus of Benares belong to many different castes, and 
at the last census no fewer than 87 of these were represented, 
while as many as 2,884 persons belonged to no recognized caste 
and were entered as unspecified. Among so many it is only 
natural that several should be more or less peculiar to the district 
or, at aU events, should occur m exceptional numbers : so that 
the ethnography of the district is a matter of unusual interest. 
On the other hand the castes which are found in great strength 
are comparatively few. The first five, with more than 50,000 
members apiece, constitute 52*3 per cent, of the total Hindu 
population , while fifteen others, numbermg more than 10,000 in 
each case, oontrihute an additional 36 2 per cent Of the rest 
fourteen exceed 2,000 each and nine more have over 1,000 
representatives, while no fewer thmi 32 have a total of less than 
200 persons. 

Pirst and foremost come Brahmans, numbering 97,918 souls 
or 12*41 per cent, of the Hindu community. Their predomin- 
ance 18 only natural in such a district as Benares, which is the 
very centre of Brahmanical mfluence m these provinces. The 
great majority, 66,534, were enumerated in the Benares tahsil, 
20,980 in Chandauli and 10,404 in Gangapur. The Brahmans 
of this district comprise members of many different tribes, but 
the great majority are described as Barwanas— as is the case 
throughout the Benares division. The rest include consider- 
able numbers of Kanaujias, Gaurs, Saraswatis, Maharashtras, 
Sakaldipis and Bengalis. The Sarwarias, or Sarjupans, are 
properly a branch of the Kanaujias, deriving their name from 
the country beyond the Sarju or Ghagra. Most of the Ben- 
galis, too, are Kanaujias by descent, while the Sakaldipis are 
undoubtedly of infenor status. The total excludes various 
spiuious members of the caste such as Mahabrahmans, who were 
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separately emimerated; and also tlie Bhuinbars^ of whom mention 
will be made later. While a large number of the Brahmans 
follow the priestly callmg, which is their special prerogative, their 
occupations are very varied: many of them are persons of con- 
siderable wealth, and chey figure as bankers and landowners m 
all parts of the district. 

Next come the Chamars, who occupy the opposite end of the 
social scale. They numbered 96,891 persons, or 12 28 per cent of 
the Hmdus, and are evenly distributed throughout the district : 
there were 38,842 in Chandauli, where they take the lead above 
all other castes, 54,508 in Benares and 8,541 inGangapnr. They 
differ m no way from their brethren in other districts and call 
for no special description * their principal occupations are agri- 
cnlture and general labour, and as cultivators they are usually 
hardworking and careful : they seldom hold land in tenant 
right, but are generally onployed by the higher castes as field 
labourers. 

The third place is taken by the Kurmis, of whom there were 
83,236, or 10 55 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are 
most common on the west bank of the Ganges, as only 6,086 
were found in the Ohandauli tahsil, while no fewer than 16,626 
belonged to Gangapur and the rest to the Benares subdivision. 
The Kurmis rank high as agriculturists and are surpassed by none 
save, perhaps, the Koeris. They are generally m prosperous 
circumstances and have improved their position of latey ears, as 
they now figure among the landowning castes of the district. A 
significant indication of their progress is afforded by the fact 
that they now claim to be included among the Ohhattii races, 
stybng themselves Kormhansis. Some adopt the sacred thread, 
but they do not keep their women in seolusion : on the contrary, 
they are very largely assisted by their womenkind, who are noted 
for their skill m husbandry. There are many subdivisions of 
Hurmis, hut the great majority m this district are those known 
as Utarhas. 

The Ahirs constitute another agncnltural caste of a high 
order, for though then taraditional occupation is that of graziers 
and cattle-breeders they generally devote themselves to cultiva- 
tion. They numbered in all 81,371 souls, or 10*32 per cent, of 
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the Hindns and are more evenly distributed than the Kunnis : 

28,526 resided in the Chandauli tahsil and 5,728 in Gangapur. 

Almost all the Ahirs in Benares belong to the Gwalbans clan, 
which predominates through this division and the province of 
Oudh They own a small area as proprietors, but they are prin- 
cipally found as tenants. 

The Bajputs hold an important position m the district, though Bajputa. 
their former predominance was destroyed by the rise of the 
Benares Bajas Their total number was 53,141, or 6 74 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. Comparatively speaking they are 
more numerous in Chandauli than elsewhere, as 22,740 were 
found in that tahsil, 24,836 in Benares and 6,066 in Gangapur. 

They are still the chief landowning class ; but their possessions 
have been sadly diminished of late, and in the past half century 
an immense area of old Hajput mminAiri, has passed into the 
hands of money-lenders. Their occupations are principally agri- 
cultural, and as tenants they hold land in every pargana;but 
they are not good cultivatois, and generally leave the heavier 
work to hired labourers The Eajputs of this district belong to 
many diffeient clans, some of which are moie or less peculiar to 
Benares. No fewer than seventeen of those detailed in the census 
ropoit have moie than one bundled members apiece , and there 
are several others of considerable local importance, although they 
are in some instances so closely connected with the Bhuinhars 
that their Bajput origin may well he called in question, while 
it IS impossible to disci iminate between the two with any cer- 
tainty. The stiongest are the Baghubansis, of whom there were 
12,475 — a higher figure than that recorded in any district except 
Jaunpur. The majority belong to the Benares tahsil, as there 
were hut 2,459 in Chandauli and 1,375 in Gangapur. They are 
probably the oldest of all the clans in Benares, and claim descent 
from the ancient kings of Ajodhya. The Baghubansis played 
an important part in the history of the district, as will be noted 
in a later chapter. At the time of the permanent settlement their 
possessions were still very extensive . but they have lost much of 
their land through adversity, though they still retam their proud 
and independent spirit. The Bais numbered 1,987 only ; hut this 
is probably short of the mark, as in 1891 there were no fewer 
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than 11,225 persons of this clan. They are found principally 
m the Benares tahsil, but are scattered all over the district. 
According to their traditions they are connected with the Bais- 
yrara families of B.ai Bareli, but this is probably untrue and it 
seems that they are very similar to those Bais who are so common 
in all the eastern districts. The Nagbansis, of whom 3,684 were 
enumerated in 1801, claim to be of Bais origin, though little is 
known of their history, one account tracing them to Chota Nag- 
pur in Bengal. Another branch of Bais goes by the name of 
Bhauwag, 1,347 parsons of this clan being found at the 1891 
censiis : and of similar oiigin are the Nandwaks, who are found 
in pargana Pandrah. Tha Gautams, of whom there were 2,682 at 
the last enumeration, are most common in Gangapur, hut they 
occur elsewhere in fair numbers : they are said to have spread 
into Benares from Mariahu in Jaunpur, where was a colony from 
the anc£:.sbral home at Argal in the Fatehpur district The 
Bisens, 1,755, aie mainly residents of tahsil Benares, especially 
the Pandrah and Athganwan parganas. Bike all members of this 
clan they allege a connection with the old house of Majhauli in 
Gorakhpui, the foundei of this branch having come to Benares on 
pilgrimage and married the daughter of a Hariya Bajput in 
Pandiah. The Gaharwars numbered 674 souls, though many 
more are included among the Musalmans : they are supposed to 
be the descendants of the old rulers of Benares, and the story 
goes that they were overthrown by Ala-ud-din, by whom is prob- 
ably meant Shahab-ud-dinGhon, who put to death every Gautam 
that refused to embrace Islam. Other clans found in consider- 
able numbers are Chandels, Panwars, Surajbanais, Ohauhans and 
Sikarwars, of whom nothing need be said ; but there remain 
several others who are not noticed in the census report. One of 
the most important is that known as Bhrigbansi, of which the 
Bai'haulias are an offshoot. In 1891 these together numbered 
10,135 persons, chiefly in Borhwal, Dhus, Mahwari and Majhwar* 
They claim descent from a pilgiim who took service under a 
Boiri Baja, overthrew his master, married a daughter of Baja 
Banar and established a large pimcipality, the remnants of which 
aro still owned by his posterity. They are sometimes described 
as Bhuinhais, but locally they aie held to he Chhatbris. The 
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Banaphars are not held in high esteem, though the two foundeis 
of the race, Alha and Udal, aie well known in mythioal histoiy ; 
there were 1,447 of them in 1891, but theolan was not separately 
treated at the last census. Other uncommon septs aie the 
SuTwar, Monas, Dhanwast and Agastwar. The Monas weie the 
old owners of pargana Bhadohi in Mirzapur, and aie found in the 
adjacent tracts of this district. The Agastwars are confined to 
the neighbourhood of Benares, and are said to have been settled 
there for ages, they claim to take their name from Agastya, an 
ancient r^8hl, who appears to have been one of the earliest Brah- 
man missionaries to the country south of the Viudhyas, and 
M'hose name is connected with the Agastkund nnuhaUa in the city. 

These obacnie Rajput tribes are so closely connected with 
the Bhmnhara that the latter may be next dealt with for greater 
convenience. At the same time the Bhuiuhara claim to be 
Brahmans, and are popularly regarded as such, or at all events 
as very nearly allied to them, except by the Brahmans themselves. 
Their subdivisions would show thjm to be both Bi ahmaus and 
Bajputs, and in appearance they di:ffei' but little fiom either. 
While their origin remains unknown, it is clear that they have long 
been settled in che eastern distiicts. Their numlois at the last 
census aggregated 17,691, of whom 11,775 were found in the 
Benares tohsil and 8,423 m Gangapnr. They include among 
their members the Mahaiaja of Benares, as well as many families 
of rank and distinction. Theie is a very great lariety of clans 
and subdivisions, of which the best lepreseuted arc the Gautams^ 
Rolahas, Chaudhris, Donwars and Sainets The home of the 
Gautams is paigaua Kaswar, while the Kolahas come fiom Sol 
Aslah, the Chaudhris from Katehu and the Donwars fiom 
Karwan. In the last pai gana there are many Dikhit Bhumhars, 
and these differ from the rest in taking the afiix “ in place of 

Singh They claim descent from Bhagdant Rai, a Brahman of 
Anter in Muttra, who is said to have obtained a grant of laud from 
the Baja of Ghainpur. ThcBhumhais bold more land than any 
other caste, owmg to the mclnsion of the Mahaiaja’s estate, hut 
apart from this their pioperty is considerable. They aie good 
cultivators, but are debarred by the laws of their caste from 
handlmg a plough. 
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Eoetifl. The Koeris are the best of all cultivators and correspond 

to the Kaohhis and Muraos of other districts, they are rather 
market gardeners than general farmers, devoting their attention 
principally to the more valuable crops such as sugaicane, poppy, 
vegetables and garden pioduce The caste is practically co nfi ned 
to the Beuares and Gorakhpur divisions and is fortunately very 
strong in this district • the last census showed a total of 41,508 
souls, of whom 21,676 were found in the headquaiters tahsil and 
16,890 in Chandauli. 

BJiaia. BhaiB have much the same territorial distribution as 

the Koeris, and here numbered 38,763 ; the majority belong to 
the Benares tahsil, where 26,404 were enumerated, while 6,658 
were found in Gangapur and 6,801 in Chandauli. The Bhars 
are undoubtedly of aboriginal descent and their history is a 
matter of great interest, although very little is known with any 
certainty. There is an almost universal tradition that the Bhars 
ruled the country before the advent of the Rajputs and Musal- 
mans, and every old site" is attnbuted to them. They occupy a 
position analogous to that of the Pasis and Arakhs in parts of 
Oudh, and their status is no better at the present day They are 
labourers and cultivators, and seem to have been regarded for 
centunes as the mere serfs of the Aryan races But while the 
Bhars have survived, the race that in the popnlar belief held a 
corresponding position in the Chandauli tahsil has almost 
disappeared These are the Soiris, of whom there were but 842 
at the last census They are only found elsewhere in the Ballia 
district of these provinces, but they are more common m Sbah- 
abad and the neighbouiing tracts of Bengal. The most plausible 
theory is that they fled before the invaders instead of remaining 
to be enslaved or exterminated, and it' may well be that they 
found refuge in a change of name, as do the criminal and vagrant 
tribes of to-day. The same difficulty amses in the case of the 
Cherus, to whom local legends ascribe all the ancient forts in 
Ghazipur and Ballia, but who have to ^ appearances vamped 
from off the face of the earth. Another reason for the small 
number of Soiris is that they often assert for themselves a Rajput 
origm under the style of Sm'ajbansis. This is known to be the 
case in Mirzapur, where haidly a Soiri is now to he found, and 
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it may well be the same in this district for in 1891 there were no 
fewer than 2,023 persons of this caste. 

For the remaining Hindu castes -a mere enumeration will 
suffice m most cases, as they are too well known to require any 
description Those with over 20,000 members are Lohars, 20,642 j 
Banias, 20,516 ; and Telia, 20,401. The Baniaa include many of 
the wealthiest bankers, meichants and landowners of Benares, 
and their possessions are steadily on the increase^ as the money- 
lenders, who have bought up the old Eajput and Mosalman 
properties m almost all the parganas of the district, come princi- 
pally from this caste There are many subdivisions of Banias, 
the strongest being the Kasarwanis with 4,631 representatives, 
a figure that is only exceeded m Mirzapnr. Others comprise 
Kandus, 3,707 , Agarwals, 2,673 ; Agraharis, 2,327 and Hasann- 
dhans, 822; while Baranwals, Rnstogis, Umars and Mahesris 
are found in considerable numbers Mention may also be made 
of the Gujaratis, who are immigrants, as their name implies, 
and of the Haalapuris, who are found thioughout this division. 
The Baranwals are said to derive their name fiom Baran, the 
old appellation of Bulandshahr but it may equally well he called 
after Varanasi, the modem Benares, as they are only found in 
large numbers in the eastern districts. Next in order come 
ten castes with more than 10,000 members apiece These are 
Bhuinhars, who have been mentioned already , Kalwars, 16,506 , 
Kinnhars, 16,168, Kayasths, 15,446, the great majoiity being 
Srihastahs; Lunias, 14,778; Kahars, 14,217 ; Gadariyas, 13,259; 
Binds, 13,246; Gonds, 12,084, and Nais, 10,441 Of these only 
the Binds and Gonds call for notice, as the others are common 
everywhere. The Binds are practically confined to the Benares 
and Gorakhpur divisions, and aie more numerous in Ghazipur 
alone, they are a Uravidian tribe, said to be named from the 
Vindhyan hills, and seem to be closely allied to the Bhars and 
Lumas. The maojrity reside in the Chandauli tahsil, and their 
occupations are agriculture and geneial labour The Goods 
occur m few districts besides Benares and Mirzapur, and their 
number in the former is nowhere exceeded. They are found in 
all parts of this district, and aie a cultivating and labourmg 
caste ranking with Elahars, Mallahs and the Uke. There is no 
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apparent connection between these Gonds and the aboriginal 
tribe of the same name^ who belong to the hill country of Central 
India; the latter are seldom found in these provmces except 
in the Jhansi district. Sonars^ Mallahs^ Dhobis and Khatiks 
comprise the remaining castes with over 6,000 members, and 
none of these occurs in unusual strength. Of the rest a few 
possibly deserve mention on account of either their comparative 
numbers or their larity elsewhere Thus the Khattris, who are 
well enough known in almost all districts, are peculiarly strong 
in Benares, numbering 3,814 souls : they occupy a high social 
position and include several wealthy families. Musahars, 3,689, 
are a caste of the eastern districts only and are of aboriginal 
extraction, like the Soma and Cherus : their occupations are very 
varied, but the chief is that of carrying palanquins. The Bayars, 
2,347, are only more numerous in Mirzapur and are seldom 
found elsewhere ; they are ploughmen and field labourers, akin 
to Dorns and Chamars, and have a very low social status. The 
Eraser as, 1,773, again are more common only in Mirzapur : they 
are bi ass-founders by trade, and very little different from the 
better known Thatheras. The Gandharps, of whom there were 
663, are far stronger here than in any other district: they are 
singers and dancers by profession, but several have (Settled down 
to agriculture. Their traditions state that they came f . om De bit 
and were brought hither by Doman Deo, the Baghubansi Baja 
of Chaudrauti; and in spite of their equivocal calling alid 
reputation they arrogate to themselves a high place among 
Hindus. Pahris were found to the number of 680 which is 
surpassed in Mirzapur alone : they are really a subcaste of Bom, 
the difference being merely one of name. The Bhanrenyas are 
found in several districts in this division and in Oudh, and 
here numbered 315, though this is exceeded in Fartabgarh and 
lE^^abad; they are degraded Brahmans, akin to the Husainis 
and Dakauts of other parts. The Satgops are only found in 
Benares, where 131 were enumerated ; but they are common in 
Bengal as a cultivating caste, and the persons m question were 
merely pilgrims from the east Lastly, the Bhands may be noted 
as being more numerous in this district than elsewhere, though 
theix total was but 76. The great majoiity are Musalmana, and 
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the followers of that faith are far ficm imeommou in all parts. 

They are jesters and buffoons and^ like all othei castes of a 
similar nature^ are of indifferent reputation and morals. 

Muhammadanism is a far more definite creed than that of l^usal- 
tiie Hindus, and its sec taiian divisions are well recognised. The 
returns of the last census showed that 90*7 per cent, of the 
Musalmans were of the Sunni pci suasion, 4 4 per cent, were 
Shias, 5 iier cent were Wahabis, and the iomainder gave no 
paaticular sect, merely entering the name of a Muhammadan, 
saint There appear few tendencies towards change at the 
present day, and indeed change is precluded by the essentially 
oonservative nature of Islam. It is probable that the number 
of Wahabis is below the maik, as the sect is growing in popu- 
laiity with the younger generation of Musalmans — especially 
those of the Julaha caste. It is bdieved that theie arc not a few 
young men with a leaning towards the doctrine of the Waihabis 
or Ahl-i-Hadis who do not openly avow their convictions, meiely 
to avoid unpleasantness with their families The Mnsalman 
community is further divided into almost as many castes and 
tribes as are the Hindus. Representatives of no fewer than 63 
castes, excluding subdivisions, weie enumeiated at the last census, 

■while 723, persons were shown under the bead of unspecified. 

Few of these, however, aic of much numerical importance, and 
the three first comprise neaily two-thirds of the entire Muham- 
madan ]3opulation. Most of the castes have their Hindu counter- 
parts and thbir members differ but little fiom then unconveited 
brethren, while none oocui in exceptional numbers. 

The foremost place is taken by the JuUhas or weavers, of julaliafl. 
whom there were 28,060, oi 3088 per cent, of the Musalman 
inhabitants. The. great majoiity belong to the Benares tahsil 
and in particular to the city and suburban areas, only 4,i03 
being found in Chandauli and 1,098 m Gangapur. They follow 
their ancestral ocjupation for the most part, and many of them 
go far afield to work in the mills of Bombay and elsewhere; but 
not unf requently they betake themselves to agriculture, and are 
hardworking cultivators of some ability. Though they are almost 
certainly of Hindu extraction the Julahas are the most bigoted 
and aggressive of all the Musalmans, and have always taken a 
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proininent part in the religious quairels that have from time to 
time arisen in Benares. Closely akin to them are the Behnas 
or Dhnnas, cotton carders by occupation, of whom there were 
4,296 j these, too, are principally residents of Benares, 2,818 being 
found in the headquorteis tahsil, 1,183 m Ghandauli and the 
rest m Gangapur. 

The second place is held by the Sheikhs, numbering 26,408 
souls or 29 06 per cent, of the Musalmans. No fewer than 
20,822 of these belonged to the Benares tahsils and 5,163 to 
Chandauli, where they outnumber all other descriptions of 
Muhammadans. While nominally claiming descent from the 
early rulers of Islam the Sheikhs are mainly descended from 
Hindu converts, who followed the usual custom of adopting the 
tribe of their first pati ons, the local officials such as the gazia, 
vnuftw and qanungoBf one of whose principal duties w'as that of 
proselytism. Thus 14,245 Sheikhs are styled Siddiqis, or descend- 
ants of Abnbakr, 4,679 are Qurieshis and <657 An sans, while the 
rest are either entered under one or other of the less common 
subdivisions or else can point to no particular clan. The Shdkhs 
include people of widely varying social rank, some of them bemg 
landholders of considerable status while the majority are 
shopkeepers, servants or cultivators. 

The Pathans numbered 10,331 persons, or 11*37 per cent, of 
the Muhammadan community, 2,148 being enumerated in the 
Chandauli tahsil, 321 in Gangapur and the rest in Benares. 
They own a fair amount of land m various parts of the district, 
but have lost ground to a considerable extent of late and there 
are few wealthy families of this race. The Pathans of this 
district are drawn fiom a great variety of clans, but the only one 
found in any strength is the ITnsufzai, with. 3,827 representatives : 
most of the rest are unspecified, though the Lodi, Ghori, Afridi 
and Baugash tribes occur in fair numbers. 

BArdly any other Musalmans call for comment. The 
Behnas have been mentioned already, and next to them come 
Hajjams or Nais, 3,423 j Saiyids, 3,061, and Dafalis, 2,202; 
while Paqirs, Laizis, Mughals and Blnnjias occur in numbers 
exceeding one thousand apiece The rest are quite unimportant, 
and there is hardly a caste among them which is not fairly well 
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known, in almost every district of the provinces. No less than 
33 have under two hundred members, while their names are 
meiely derived from their professions. Of those detailed above 
the Saiyids and Mughals occupy the highest social position, and 
both figure somewhat pi eminently as landowners. The former 
are diawn, hke the Pathans, from a large number of subdivisions, 
of uhich the chief are the Eizwi, Husaini and Jafari, but as 
usual the ma]ority belong to no recognised family. The Mughals 
also are of various denominations, the Ghaghtai taking the lead, 
and among them are the descendants of the Dehli sovereigns who 
reside in Benares 

The principal occupations of the people are shown in the 
census report, where they aie divided into eight main classes. 
The most important of these is pasture and agriculture, which 
accounts for 67 8 per cent of the total. This is, of course, much 
below the general average of the provinces, as is also the case in 
all districts which contain a great city and a large industrial 
population. Nevertheless it is considerably higher than m Luck- 
now, Agra, Aligarh and several other districts. The subdivision 
of pastuie IS almost msignificant, amounting to no more than one 
per cent of the total population; but on the other hand a very 
considerable addition should be made to the agricultural class on 
account of those who returned some other occupation, hut who also 
depend on agriculture m a greatei or lesser degree for a subsidiary 
means of support Over ten thousand persons were thus entered, 
and pro’ ably this number is still short of the mark. Next m 
order comes the industrial population, which aggregates 20*3 per 
cent of the whole. This is an unusuaiUy high figure, and is only 
surpassed in the districts of Bijnor, Agra and Saharanpur. The 
reason lies solely in the presence of the city of Benares, which 
contains more than half the members of this class The chief 
industries are those connected with the supply of food and drink, 
accounting for 36 4 per cent of those commg under this head ; 
textile fabrics and dress, 27 ’8 per cent ; work in metal and 
precious stones, 13 4 per cent ; and work in glass and earthen 
and stoneware, 6*8 per cent. The third class in numerical order 
is that described as unskilled labour other than agriculturtd: 
this includes 7*8 per cent, of the population, and caUs for no 
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further comment. Then come personal and domestic services 
with 43 per cent, and then commeice, tianaport and storage 
with S 6 per cent The lattei covers a wide field, ranging from 
bankers and merwHants to lailway poiters and messengers • the 
actual commeicial population amounts to 1 9 per cent , which is 
higher than that of any other district. This is not surprising, for 
though Benares is not a great commercial centre its business is 
of some importance and value, and the high percentage is due to 
the fact that the city population swamps that of the rural areas to 
an extent quite unknown elsewhere save, perhaps, Lucknow. 
Similarly the professional population is unusually large, amount^ 
mg to 2*6 per cent. This figure is exceeded only in Muttra and 
Bijnor . the class is swelled by the inclusion of all the religious 
orders, and to the same reason is due the predominance of 
Muttra , it further comprises the arti&tio as well as the learned 
professions, and though the former are not of a high order they 
help materially to increase the total. Of the two remaimng 
divisions admmistralion and Government service account for . 
1 4 per ;5ent , the former including not only the regular troops 
but also those employed by the Maharaja of Benares , and 2*2 
per cent, were described as having no pai ticular occupation, the 
persons coming under this category ranging from those of 
independent means to prisoners in the jail and mendicants. 

The common tongue of the people is the western Bhojpuri 
dialect of Bihari which is spoken in Azamgarh, most of Ghazipur 
and parts of Mirzapur, Jaunpur and Pyzahad. To the west it 
blends into the Awaihi form of eastern Hmdi ; hut the two 
languages are very distinct, the Bihan being a direct descendant 
of the Prakrit of Magadha, the ancient kingdom of which the 
capital was at Patna. This Bhojpuri was entered at the census 
as the speech of 90 3 per cant of the population, while of the 
remainder 7*2 per cent, spoke Urdu or some form of western 
Hindi. These were either immigrants or else were drawn from 
the educated classes, especially those of the Musalman faith, though 
the supposed Urdu of the eastern districts is ofton more like 
eastern Hindi than the Hindustani of Dehli and the Doab. For 
tile rest, Benares is the most polyglot town in the United 
ProvmccB, as indeed is only to be expected. Speakers of Bengali 
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are vejy numerous, w-hile those of Marathi, Gujarati, Is^aipali, 
Eajasthani and Panjahi may be counted by hundreds. These 
are in many cases the descendants of people who came to Benares 
long ago, but who have retained their mother-tongue with remark- 
able pertinacity. 

From time immemorial Benares has been one of the chief Liter- 
homes of Hindu literature , but fiom the eleventh to the sixteenth, 
century literary activity seems to have been crushed by Musal- 
man domination, and to have taken refuge in southern India. 

A new school was founded by Kabir, the weaver of Benares, who 
flourished about 1400 and was a disciple of Bamanand : he wrote 
the well known Sahddbali, JRamavniB, SoMaa, Suhhmdhan and 
seventeen other works in Hindi. His sou was Kamal, another 
author of repute. Tnlsi Das was not a native of Benares, but he 
lived there for many years and died m the sacred city in 1628, 

After bim came Naiayan Bhat, who wrote the Prayag Matna in 
Sanskrit; his son, Shankar Bhat, the authoi of the Dvait N^irnay; 
and his grandsons, Nilkanth and Kamlakai Bhat, who are still 
remembered. To the same peiiod belongs Saras wati, the poet 
laureate of Shahjahan, who wrote both in Sanskrit and the 
vernaoular, his principal work bemg the Kahindra~kaJ^4aixi in 
piaise of Dara Shikoh and others. Mention must also be made 
of Lachhmi Hhar Suri and his son, Bhaltoji Dikhit, who wrote 
the famous Sanskrit grammar called the Siddharvt ha.Vimud%j and 
several books of less importance. Many poets and prose- writers 
flourished at Benares durmg the eighteenth century, and among 
them the most prominent names are those of Nagoji Bhat, a 
grammarian who wrote commentaries on the works of Bhaltoji ; 
Mukund Lai, a court poet, and his pupil, Eaghunath of Ghaura- 
gaon, whose works are much admired to this day. His son, 
Gokulnath, wrote the Ghd Ghandrika, and also had a large share 
in the translation of the Mahahkarata. The latter work was 
also performed by Gopinath and his pupil, Mam Deb, who 
was tutor to Maharaja Iswari Narayan Singh. The lulmg family 
were always great patrons of literature, and many poets collected 
at their courts, though few were of much repute save perhaps a 
volummous aulhor known as Sardar. Of the nineteenth century 
writers the most celebrated wm:e Bibi Eatan Kunwar, the 
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grandmother of Eaja Shiva Prasad : she was born inMurshidabad 
in 1777 and spent most of her life at Benares, where she wrote the 
Prem Batna; Baba Dindayal Gir, a Goshain who left behind him 
many works in Hindi ; Harish Chandra, Chhotu Earn Tiwaii, 
Eaja Shiva Prasad and several others who are alive to this day. 

The city contains a large number of printmg presses which 
are connected with a considerable publishing business, both of 
books and periodicals. The newspapers of Benares are for the 
most part of the usual ephemeral character, frequently changing 
their name and ownership. Some few, however, have attained 
repute and a fair standing. Actually the largest circulation is 
that of the English monthly journal known as the Centfral HvndM 
College Magazine, of which 11,000 copies are printed * it deals 
chiefly with moral and religions subjects, and is edited by Mrs. 
Annie Basant. The headmaster of the same institution edits 
the organ of the theosopbioal society, entitled Theosophy %n 
Ind%a, it appears monthly and has a circulation of 5,000 But 
neither these nor the publications of Queen’s College can be 
properly described as newspapers. Of the vernaonlar periodicals 
two are issued weekly. One is the Bharat Jiwan, a Hindi 
paper of moderate tone dealing with loccd news and consistmg 
chiefly of advertisements : the owner is a Khattri, who is also 
the proprietor of the printing works of the same name. The 
circulation IS about 1,500, which is three times as much as that of 
the Awazori-Khalq, au Urdu weekly owned by a Kayastb named 
Gnlab Chand, and possessing much the same cbaractenstics. 
There are at present four monthly journals, but the number is 
never the same from one year to another. The Migamagam 
Ghandrika, owned by the Dharm Sabba and printed at the 
Dharm Amnt press, is a purely religious paper that was formerly 
published at Muttra. The Vamuya BuJchdayak is also a Hmdi 
paper owned by Jagaunath Prasad Singh, a Mathur Brahman, and 
deals mainly with commercial topics : it is prmted at the Medical 
Hall press, an old institution that once had a great reputation. 
The Bharat&ndu, from the Tara printing works, is a Hindi 
magazine treatmg of social reform, literary, scientific and com- 
mercial subjects . it has a small circulation and has little effect on 
public opmion. Lastly, there is the Urdu a 
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strongly Muhammadan paper owned by Hafiz-ud-dm Ahmad, 
a merchant of the city, and printed at the Siddiqi press. 

Benares contains several literary and religious institutions of 
its own, as well as numerous branches of societies whose head' 
quarters are elsewhere. One of the most important is the 
Carmichael Library, first established about 1870 by public 
subscription Three years later it was enlarged at the instance 
of Mr Carmichael, and Bs. 1,000 were given by the municipality 
towards the erection of the present buildmg in the chank road. 
It has now an annual income of some Es. 1,900, and provides a 
flourishing public library and readmg-ioom for a large number of 
subscribers. It also affords a meeting place for the Easbi Sujan 
Samaj, a society whose objects aieto watch over the interests of 
the people of Benares, especially m mumcipal matters ; the income 
IS about Es 120 per annum. One of the principal societies is the 
Nagri Frachanni Sabha, founded in 1893 for the purpose of 
encouraging and popularising the Hindi language. It has some 
650 members and'an mcome of nearly Es. 6,000 a year, including 
a Government grant given m aid of research and the publication 
of Hindi manuscripts. The society possesses a fine building m the 
Maidagin square, where meetings and conferences on educational 
matters aie held, The Mitra Gosbti is a literary society for the 
promotion of Sanskrit studies founded m 1902, with a member- 
ship of some 70 persons * it has no premises of its own, and the 
income is small The Bandbab and Saugit Samitis are two clubs 
of Bengali origin with a large number of members drawn mamly 
from the Bengali population. The former is an amateur dramatic 
society, which devotes its surplus funds to charity, and the latter 
IS a musical society which possesses a very fair orchestra. The 
Theosophical society is mainly religious : the headquarters of the 
Indian branch is estabhshed at Benaies, and is under the 
presidency of Mrs. Besant, the number of members being nearly 
4,500. It possesses several good buildmgs in a large enclosure 
near Kamachha, close to the Central Hindu College. Similarly 
the Sn Bharat Dharma Mabamandal is a Hindu religious 
association with 6,000 members from all parts of India, its 
president being the Maharaja of Darbhanga and its aims the 
promotion and maintenance of Hindu orthodoxy. With it is 
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affiliated the Bharatvarsiya Dharma Frachanni Babha, esta- 
blished m 1873 with the object of spreading a knowledge of the 
Vedas. The Brahma Shankar religious society has lately 
taken up its headquarters m Benares and has erected a very fine 
building there. There is also the Arya Samaj^ of which mention 
has been already ma le. 

Propiietary tenures in Benares are much the same as m the 
other permanently-settled districts and present few peculiar 
features Practically speaking they originated with the settle- 
ment, for before that date almost all tenures had been extin- 
guished by the eiffiorts of Eaja Balwant Singh and his successors. 
When the settlement was made, one of the greatest difficulties 
encountered was the selection of the persons from whom engage- 
ments were to be taken. Such persons were afterwards recog- 
nized as propnetors, generally without regard to the claims 
of others, so that to a large extent the old village communities 
lost their oiiginal oharactei, one or two leading sharers being 
invested with the rights of ownership to the exclusion of the rest. 
Such a step was not without its advantages, it simplified the 
revenue administration, it levived the spirit of independence 
which had been crushed during years of native rule and it 
arrested the piocess of subdivision which of late years has 
advanced with startlii^ rapidity. It was, however, an act of 
some injustice which came to light in the nnhappily frequent 
instances of sale on account of default, the punishment fahmg on 
the whole community as well as on those immediately responsible 
for the arrears of payment. Another point to be noticed is that 
the settlement was made m lump sums on holdings and not by 
villages This saved trouble at fiist . but in later years it caused 
great confusion. Alionations and transfers are comparatively 
simple when they refer to a whole manza or village or to one 
of the component Tnahals or revenue-paying units m a village. 
But where the mauza was ignored fiom the first, and the mahd 
IS not a poition of the manza but an area comprising perhaps 
two or three whole villages and parts of several others, m every 
one of which each individual co-sharer has a fractional share, the 
system becomes extiemdy intiicate These complex mahals, as 
they^ara called, are a well-known feature of the eastern distnptSi, 
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and then* presonce has afforded the greatest difficulty in the 
prepaiation of rccoids-of-nghts. Sometimes it was found that 
the obstacle bad been overcome by the paidiies conjemed by a 
distiibutiou of the revenue among themselves • but elsewhere this 
was left to the settlement officer, who could do nothing unless he 
had first gamed the consent of the owners to snsh distribution. 
Apart from this, the forms of tenure are in no way different 
from those prevailing elsewhere, comprising the usual varieties 
of zammdan and coparcenary rights, to Avhich must be added 
the miscellaneous kinds of under-proprietary holdings to be 
found m a greater oi lesser degree throughout the district. 

There are altogether 2,012 mcuvaaa or villages in the district, 
exclusive of those which belong to the Gangapur tahsil. In 
1840 they were apportioned among 1,086 mdhals^ uhile m 1882 
the figure had mcreased to 1,494, ouang to partitions which 
had been most numerons in pargana Katehir. Still the number 
of mahala was very much less than that of villages owing to the 
s^ stem adopted at the permanent setliement, which was effected 
rathei with owners than on areas Of late years, however, the 
position has been reversed, as the number of maAals has mcreased 
in the most extraordinary manner. Possibly the distribution 
of the revenue at the last revision facilitated the process ; hut it 
seems that the chief causes have been the increased number of 
shareis, resulting in greater pressure on the land and compelhng 
the owners to cultivate their individual pilots themselves instead 
of lettmg them to tenants. In 1906 there were no fewer than 
8,945 mahals, or nearly twice the number of villages exclusiye 
of 26 temporal ily settled. The propoition of mahala to mamaa 
is faiily constant throughout the district, though it is highest 
m pargana Ma 3 hwar, followed by Katehir and Dhus and lowest 
in Kalhupur and Athganwan. Of these maho 2s 1,224 are held 
in single zamvndcun tenure, which is predominant in Ealhupux', 
Dehat Amanat, Kol Aslah and Kaswar Sarkar ; 2,037 m joint 
mnivndcLn, the most common form m all other parganas except 
Narwan j two are perfect patt%dar% this variety being found in 
Majhwar alone, 628 are imperfect pattidari, the majority 
of these being in the Chandauli tahsil and the bulk of the 
remainder m pargana Katehii , and 54 tire hk(iiy<tc]iaraf no 
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fewer than 48 belonging to Narwan. The prevalence of jsamw- 
darz tenure u only natural, owing principally to the large aiea 
held by the Maharaja of Benares and to the extensive acquisitions 
by the money-lending classes, almost all of whose villages are 
thus recorded. 

The increase in the number of mahals has only intensified 
the complexity of tenure caused by a settlement according to 
estates rather than by viUages. These complex vnahals, consist- 
ing often of minute fractions of shares in a large number of 
villages, are to be found m every pargana of the district save 
Balhupur alone. There ate no fewer than 635 of which 337 are 
m the Benares tahsil, especially in the Katehir and Atbganwan 
parganas, and 298 in Chandauli, the largest number being in 
parganas Narwan and Majhwar. Their presence, as is the case 
throughout the eastern distncts, renders the maintenance of 
correct land records an extremely arduous task. 

The tenures in Gangapur are of a different nature, and 
correspond to those prevailing throughout the Family Domains. 
The Maharaja is the actual proprietor of the entire tract, 
though in many cases the cultivatmg communitieB have prescribed 
rights of an under-propnetary nature. The tahsil contains 816 
villages, divided into 374 makaJs. Of the latter 170 are ordi- 
nary zcmindarz or na-manzwi as it is here termed , 186 are 
TKianmri, the occupants paying a fixed proportion of the assets 
to the Maharaja as superior proprietor; 13 are revenue-free, and 
five only are muqarrcvn or held on perpetual leases at a fixed 
sum, this form being not nearly so common as m the adjacent 
pargana of Bhadohi m the Mirzapur district. 

Similar inferior rights axe to be found to some extent in 
the rest of the district. The commonest is that known as 
sTumkalp, though this does not as a matter of fact imply subordi- 
nate light but actual ownership. The shankalpdar is really a 
holder of land free of revenue, since he pays nothing to the 
nominal zamtvndar, who has, however, to meet the Government 
demand. Such holdings usually take the form of small plots 
given to Biahmans and others on religious or personal grounds. 
They are to be found in all parganas, but are most extensive in 
Fkol Aslah and Dehat Amanat. Their total area is 20,046 acres. 
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of wluch the two parganae named contain 3,806 and 3,169 acres, 
respectively. The muqaTrwr^ tenure, by which land is hdd on 
a fixed and perpetual lease, is found m a few cases, though in 
some instances this resembles ahankalp in that nothing is paid to 
the Bupeiior pioprietor who is responsible for the revenue. Of 
such a nature is the mvqarra/r% of 1,227 acres in Dehat Amanat 
granted by the Maharaja’s predecessois to Raja Shea Prasad and 
his heirs, and 113 acres in Kaswar Sarkar True mvqarra/r^ is to 
be found m 1,262 acres in Behat Amanat, assessed at Rs. 3,142, 
of which 78 per cent, is paid by the rmuqarra/iridar , in 1,893 
acres m hlajhwar where the under-proprietor pays as much as 
98 per cent, of a demand of Rs. 965 ; and in a plot of 155 acres 
in Raswar Sarkar, where the proportion paid is 100 per cent., the 
benefit m this case being confined to the surplus assets. 

Of the various proprietary castes the Bhuinhars take the Piopne- 
foremost place, holding at the present time 156,327 acres or 27*45 oa^es^ 
per cent of the whole area in the Benares and Chandauli tahsils. 

They own almost the whole of Kol Aslah, and are far m advance 
of any other caste in theparganas of Athganwan, Kaswar Sarkar, 

Behat Amanat and Ralhupur. The Bhmnhars have largely 
mcreased their possessions of late years, and though this is due 
mainly to the purchases of the Maharaja of Benares, the latter is 
by no means the only landholder of this caste. The total number 
of proprietors is 4,747, large commumties being found m Karwan, 
Majhwar, Kol Aslah, Mahwari and elsewhere_ The second place 
is taken by Rajputs, who hold 134,942 acres or 23*7 per cent, of 
the area. They have lost ground enormously since 1840, when 
they possessed as much as 72 2 per cent., though on that occasion: 
they were generally confused with the Bhuinhars whose recorded 
holdings were comparatively small. The decrease is common to 
all parganas of the district, and the result can only be ascribed to 
their improvidence and mismanagement it is none the less serious 
and regiettable, for the transfer of ancestral lands to the money- 
lending classes does not tend to promote harmony The most 
extensive alienations took place about the middle of last 
century, for smee the revision of records in 1882 the Rajput losses 
have been compaiativdy small, and in some parganas they have 
actually unproved their position. They still pieponderate in 
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Narwan, Baxhwal, Majh-vrar, Mahwan, Earah, Katehir and Snl- 
tanipiiT, but with the exception of the two last their holdings m 
the Benares tahsil are relatively insignificant. The Hajput pro- 
prietary community is extraordinarily varied, including representa- 
tives of no fewer than 31 different clans ; but only a few of these 
are of much importance. The Bhrigbansia and Barhaulias of 
Ghandauli, who are practically identical and at all events of 
similar ori^n, own 63,482 acres, all in that tahsil, divided between 
11,911 persons The Baghubansis, who are strongest in Katehir and 
the neighbouring parganas, hold 40,115 acres with 3,452 sharers. 
The Ufaghansis, whose possessions are confined to Narwan, own 
15,622 acres in that pargana, and next come the Chandels with 
4,966 acres in Karwan and Barah. The Bhanwags of Fandiah, 
Jalhnpnr and- elsewhere hold 4,944 acres in the Benares tahsil, 
while Bais, Banaphars, Gaharwars, Gautama and the Monas 
Bajputs of Kaswar possess over one thousand acres each. In 
the third place come Brahmans with 108,382 acres or 19 per 
cent., the area being distributed among all the parganas. The 
category includes Nagais, 19,416 ames and Gujaratis, 16,327 
acres, who in former days were classed with the Mahajan land- 
holders. These three castes together own over 70 per cent of the 
entire area, and the others cure relatively unimportant. Chief 
among them are Banias, piincipally of the Agarwal subdivision, 
who own 61,667 acres or 9 1 per cent., and have gained very 
rapidly of late years, as also have the other trading classes such 
as Khattris and Kalwars, who now own 8,975 and 5,696 acres 
respectively. Musalmans own 39,087 acres or about 7 per cent., 
three-fourths of this lying in the Ghandauli ; they are mainly 
Sheikhs, who hold 23,674 acres, but Mugbals, Saiyids, Pathans and 
Iraqis have considerable estates. They have lost ground steadily, 
and the process has been of long duration, since m early days they 
occupied a dominant position in the Ghandauli tahsil. The 
Kayasths, too, have declined, their total holdings being 20,932 
acres, or 3 7 per cent., of which nearly one-fourth lies in pargana 
Katehir. Goshains own 10,304 acres, more than half belonging to . 
Pandrah, and Bengalis 6,478 acres, which lepresent recent acqui- 
sitions, chiefly in Barah and Dhus The purely agricultural castes, 
Kurmis, Koeris and Ahirs, have but small possessions, 7,720 
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acres in all, of Trliicli 4,694 are owned by the Knrmis, who alone 
have made any headway Several other castes are represented, 
but they aie of little importance, and farther details will be given 
in the various pargana articles. It is worthy of note that whereas 
the average holding per owner in the district, excluding Gangapur, 

IS 10 8 acres, the figure rises to 19 acres in the Benares tahsil 
while in Chandauli, where the money-lender is much less in**evi- 
dence, it is little more than seven acres. This indicates a more 
successful struggle on the part of the village communities in the 
eastern subdivision, though at the same time the existence of 
complex mahaU renders the accuracy of the returns somewhat open 
to doubt, inasmuch as the same persons are often shown as owners 
in different villages. 

By far the largest proprietor in the district is the Maharaja MaJiataja 
of Benares. The family are Gautam Bhuiuhars, whose home for Benares 
many generations was at Gangapur, m pargana Kaa war. The first 
member to attain prominence was Mansa Ram, the eldest of four 
brothers, who took service "with Mir Bustam Ah, governor of 
Benares in the days of Nawab Saadat Khan of Oudh. His son 
w'as Raja Balwant Singh, who obtained the lease of the sarkara of 
Benares, Jaunpur and Chunar in 1738, and added that of Ghazipur 
in 1757 Balwant Singh left a daughter by his first wife, Ram 
Gulab Kunwar, whose father was Banar Singh of Pindra, the 
zamiTidar of Kol Aslah, and two illegitimate sons by a Rajput 
woman Of the latter one was Chet Siugb, who succeeded to the 
charge of the proi ince, and in 1775 obtained a sanad from the 
East India Company The events of Chet Singh’s career belong 
prmcipally to the general history of the district, and need not be 
dealt with here. His rebellion m 1781 ended m his deposition 
and the bestowal of his estate on Mahip Narayan Smgh, whose 
mother was Padam Kunwar, the only legitimate child of Raja Bal- 
want Singh, and whose father was Dngbijoi Singh of Naihan in 
Darbhanga The samcZ conferred on the new Raja was conditional 
on an annual payment of forty lakhs, while the civil and criminal 
administration of the city of Benaies, together with the mint, were 
taken out of the Raja’s hands. A further agreement made in 1794 
separated the Eamily Domains, which had been granted personally 
to Raja Balwant Smgh, from the rest of the Benares province, of 
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which the direct control was now assumed by the British Govern- 
ment, subject to an annual payment to him of one lakh from the 
surplus revenues. The Baja died in the following year and was 
succeeded by his son, Baja Udit Karayan Singh Bahadur, who 
unsuccessfully attempted to procure the abrogation of the agreement, 
this document continuing to determine the relations of the Baja 
with the Government. He died childless in 1835, but he had 
adopted Iswari Prasad Narayan Smgh, the son of his youngest 
brother, Parsiddh Narayan Singh. The Baja remained loyal 
during the Mutmy, thereby rendering a signal service to the 
British cause, and in return he was awarded the personal title of 
Maharaja Bahadur, while m 1877 he obtained the marked distino- 
tion of the G.G S 1. He, too, had no issue, and adopted the son of 
his brother, Nar Narayan Singh. This was Parbhu Narayan 
Singh, who succeeded to the title of Baja and the estate in 1889. 
The personal title of Maharaja Bahadur and the appellation of 
Highness was continued to him at his succession, and in 1891 he 
was created a Knight Commander of the Indian Emphe, while in 
1898 he was raised to the dignity of a Knight Giand Commander 
of the same order Apart fro'm the Family Domains, which com- 
prise the 316 villages of pargana Kasw'ar Baja, the Maharaja 
owns a very large estate in this distuct, with a total area of 
100,281 acres, and a revenue demand of Bs. 1,93,161. His pro- 
perty IS distributed over aU the parganas of the Benares tahsil, 
and also lies in Narwan, Barhwal, Majhwar, Balhupur and Mawai 
of tahsil ChaadauU. The most extensive areas are in Kaswar 
Sarkar, Kol Aslah and Dehat Amanat In addition to this the 
Family Domains include 1,804 villages in the Mirzapur district, 
exclusive of 63,423 acres of ordinary zamvndari, in the same 
district , while elsewhere the estate comprises *25,677 Bcres in 
Allahabad, 45,809 acres in Jaunpur, 3,S04 acres in Ghazipnr, 291 
acres inBallia and 48,000 acres in the Shahabad distiict of Bengal. 

The next largest proprietor after the Maharaja is the Hon’ble 
Munshi Madho Lai of Benares. He belongs to an ancient and 
distinguished family of Sipabi Nagars, who in the eighteenth 
century migrated from Ahmadabad to Dehli and thence to 
Lucknow, where they were in the service of the Kings of Oudh. 
The first to settle m Benares was Munshi Bhawam Lai, whose 
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sons entered Government seivicej one of them being Government 
pleader. Other members of the family took to banking, which 
rapidly led to the acquisition of wealth and landed property ; 
while at the same time they were conspicuous for their public 
spirit and their interest in local affairs. Bhawani Lai had three 
sons, Girdhar Lai, Lakhmi Lai and Gobind Lai, all of horn 
were in Government service, the second being Government pleader 
at Benares, where be made a large fortune and added much to the 
family estates. He died without issue, and of the two sons of 
Gobmd Lai one left no son to succeed him, while the line of 
Munshi Gobind Lai is now represented by a great-granddaughter, 
Basant Kunwar. Girdhar Lai was succeeded by Beni Lai, who 
served as munsif in Ballia and Benares, and was the father of 
Munshi Madho Lai and Sadho Lai The latter was engaged in the 
family business, while Madho Lai entered Government service, and 
after a distinguished career retired as judge of the small cause 
court In 1900 he became a member of the provincial Legislative 
Council, and at the present time he is a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council He resides at Chaukhamhha in Benaics, and also has a 
fine mansion at Bhulanpur, about four miles west of the city. 
Besides extensive property in the districts of Eallia, Ghazipur and 
Jaunpur, he owns 67 villages and parts of four others in this 
district, paying a levenue of Rs. 21,310 The estate compiises 5,477 
acres in the Benares tahsil, situated m the parganas of Dehat 
Amanat, Jalhupur and Katehu , and 7,865 acies in the Ralbupur, 
Barhwal, Dhus, Mawai and I^aiwan paiganas of tahsil Chandauli. 
Munshi Madho Lai also manages the estate of Basant Kunwar, 
which comprises three villages and six maJiale, with an area of 
2,731 acres and a revenue of Es 6,594 in the Benares tahsil, situated 
in the parganas of Jalhupur, Sheopur and Fandrah 

The third largest landowner of the district is Rai Kishan 
Chand, who holds 7,131 acres in tahsil Bena.es, mainly in pargana 
Katehir, and the rest in Jalhupur and 1,839 acres in the Barah 
pargana of tahsil Chandauli, comprising in all 31 villages and 
one mahal with a revenue demand of Rs. 16,343. The Rai 
family, as it is called, is one of the oldest Agaiwala houses in 
Benares and was founded by Rai Bam Fartab, who held various 
posts at the court of Akbar; from whom he received the title of 
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Ali Khandan and the gift of a necklace All his descendants 
served the Mughals, and one of them named^ Indraman, held the 
office of Diwan and the title of £.aja. His grandson, Eai 
Elhayali Earn, was appointed to a high post in Bihar, residing at 
Patna. Owing to the services rendered by him to the Company 
I/ord Clive obtained for him from the Emperor Shah Alam the 
jagvr of Mabgaon m the Allahabad district, while later he was 
given the title of Baja Bahadur The settlement of Bihar was 
made with him and Baja Kalyan Singh at an annual revenue of 
29 lakhs, and it was in his service that the ancestors of the 
Dumraon and Tikari families laid the foundations of those great 
'estates. His son, Bai Balgobind, received from “Warren Hastings 
in 1777 the parganas of Ballia and Tanda, and the grant was 
commuted in 1792 for a pension of Bs. 4,000 per mensem He 
died in 1810, and his sons, Bai Patm Mai and Bai Bansidhar, 
squandered a great deal of the property in litigation. The latter 
resided in Patna, where his descendants still live. Eai Patni 
Mai entered the political service of the Company, and m 1803 was 
instrumental in making treaties with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
the Mabarana of Gohad and the Maharaja Sindhia. Eor this 
he received the title of Baja from Akbar (II), and the Maharana 
of Gohad bestowed on his sons a jagir in the pargana of Ater. 
He also served on the commission presided over by Lord Cowley 
for the settlement of the ceded territories; but -after this heretiied 
from public life and devoted himself to religion, building 
temples, shrines and tanks at many places of pilgrimage. The 
best known of these are the Shiva tank at Muttra, a well in 
Kangra on the road to Jwalamukhi and the bridge over the 
Haramnasa at Haubatpur. In 1831 Liord WUliam Bentinck 
bestowed on him the title of Baja Bahadur. Baja Patni Mai had 
taken up his residence at Benares in 1809, and his sons, Bai Sri 
K-ishan and Bai Bam Kishan, started a banking business, which 
prospered greatly and enabled them to buy land in the district. 
The most noteworthy of their descendants were Bai Harayan Das 
and Bai Narsmgh Das, who rendered valuable service during the 
Mutiny and received the special thanks of Government. They 
also bequeathed large sums for works of public utility, and to 
them the Victoria Park in part owes its esistence. The family 
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afterwards divided, and is now represented by seven branches. 
Eai Kishan Ghand is the most wealthy member, and is the 
owner of the banking firm of Eai BishanOhand Other branches 
comprise the Lahaitara family, and those headed by Hai Batok 
Prasad of Sigra and Bai Sham Kishan of Pandepur and his 
brothers. 

Another branch of Agarwalas, known generally as the Sahus 
and%so designated by the nickname of Jhakkar or eccentric, is 
represented by Babas Rama Das, Parsotam Das and Madhosudan 
Das, w'ho own three lillages with an area of 1,564 acres and a 
revenue of Rs 2,086 in pargana Bai ah They came, it is said, from 
Agroha, between Agra and Karnal, and migrated to Allahabad, 
Chunar and Ahi aura, whence Kalyan Das Sah and Chintamani 
Das Sah moved to Benares about two hundred years ago Their 
banking bnsiness prospered, and in 1770 Bhaiya Ram Sah, the 
head of the family, had 52 branches and agencies in various parts 
of the country. One of his sons was Bhawani Das, who settled 
in Calcutta and acquired a large foitune. The other was Gopal 
Das, who gave his name to a mvlialla, in the heart of the city. 
His son was Manohar Das, who started an insurance agency at 
Calcutta and was piesent at the siege of Sermgapatam while 
serving as a commissariat contractor He obtained a sword 
belonging to Tippn Sultan, afterwards given by his descendants 
to Maharaja Jang Bahadur of Nepal, and a dagger still in the 
possession of the family. He died at Benares, leaving a great 
deal of property in Calcutta and elsewhere, notably the market 
called Bara Bazar in Calcutta, a maidan W’ith a tank in the 
centre opposite the Indian Museum, a tank at Sitakund, and a 
dhfirmaa hi at Gomati His son, Maknnd Lai, wasted his patrimony 
and earned the family nickname He left three sons, Ram Das, 
Janki Das and another The first was the father of Madho Das 
and Bisheshar Das, both prosperous bankers and prominent men 
in Benares. The sens of the former are the present owners of the 
landed property in this district, and also of a well-known bank. 
The three sons of Bisheshar Das are Girdhar Das, Kesho Das and 
Gopal Das, who have an extensive banking business and a good 
deal of land in the Benares division. The Calcutta property is 
held by the descendants of Janki Das, who are among the most 
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enlightened gentry in Benarea. Two of them are prominently 
connected with the Central Hindu College, and the semor member, 
Babu Gobind Das, is an honorary magistrate. 

One of the largest zamindara in the Benares division is 
BabuMoti Chand, the representative of a family which came from 
Dehli about 175 years ago, when Babu Nilkanth settled at 
Azmatgarh in the Azamgarh district. There he established 
a trading concern, which afterwards became known as l^atan 
Chand Lalln Mai from the names of his grandsons. In 1840 
a branch was started m Calcutta under the designation 
of Sital Prasad Eharag Prasad, and this still carries on 
a large business In 1857 Beni Prasad, the son of Batan 
Chand, did good service for Government, and when his house 
was plundered and burned by the mutmeers he was given the 
property of Goga Halwai, a ringleader of the rebels. Soon 
afterwards the family moved to Benares, and there established 
the firm of Balkishan Das Bisheshai Prasad. Babu Moti Chand 
and his two brothers, in addition to a wealthy hanking business 
that brmgs in nearly four lakhs a year, pay over a lakh as land 
revenue m Benares, Azamgarh, Jannpur, Fyzabad, Gonda, 
Gorakhpur and Ballia. Their property m this district consists 
of three whole villages and portions of 16 others in the Benares 
tahsil, with an area of 2,796 acres and a revenue of Rs. 4,712 : 
it is mamly situated in pargana Katehir, but also in Sultanipnr, 
Sheopur and Dehat Amanat. 

Several of the hankers mentioned in the preceding chapter 
have considerable estates m the district. Babu Sham Das, the 
present head of the firm cf Madhuban Das Dworka Das, owns 
nine villages and three mahalB in the Benares tahsil, with an 
area of 4,446 acres, m the parganas of Bat^r, Sultanipnr, Dehat 
Amanat and Sheopur, and a revenue demand of Bs. 5,918. Babu 
Baijnath Das, of the firm of Brijbhukan Das, holds nine villages- 
and three mahals assessed at Be. 4,981, and situated in the 
parganas of Sheopur, Jalhupur and Athganwan, the total area 
being 1,749 acres. Babu Balbhaddar Das, the owner of the 
Lochiram Gopmath busmesB, holds two villages and two mdhala 
in Jalhupur and Dehat Amanat, with an area of 1,059 acres and 
a revenue of Bs. 2,601, and Babu Batuk Prasad Bhattri, of the 
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firm of GokiiL Prasad^ has recently acquired seven villages and 
one mahal in Athganwan and Jalhupiir^ with an area of 652 acres 
and a revenue of Bs. 2,457. Other hankeis include Chaudhri 
Bam Prasad, a member of a family which came fiom the Punjab 
to Lucknow, where they helped to finance the British forces 
during the Maratha wars, and thence to Benares m 1881 , he owns 
BIZ villages m pargana Barah, with an area of 2,680 acres and 
a revenue of Bs 3,973. Joshi Bhaironuath, the owner of the 
largest firm of jewellers in the city, belongs to a Gujarati family 
which settled in Benares about two hundred years ago, and holds 
land to the amount of 5,803 acres, comprising 20 villages and two 
vnahals in Dhus and Majhwar, with a revenue of Bs. 4,541. 
Another Gujarati family, now represented by a widow named 
Ohandraoti Bahu , a^uired land through trade in Benares, and 
hold ten villages in XaswarSarkar, withan area of 968 acres and a 
revenue of Rs 2,801; one of them, Babu Gobind Das, was employed 
at the mint and thus gained the name of Taksali. Lai Bahadur 
Singh, of an Azamgarh Bajput family which came to Benares 
about a century ago and engaged in money-lending, owns five 
villages and eight mahals in Kol Aslah, Katehir, Pandrah and 
J alhupur, with an area of 1,491 acres and a revenue of Bs. 2,992 ; 
the property was acquired mainly by his father, Thakur Sarabjit 
Singh. Another Bajput is Batan Singh, whose ancestor, Maina 
Singh of Allah, came to Benares about 150 years ago and started 
a gold lace business , he has retired from trade and holds four 
Tnahals in Pandrah and Sultanipur, with an area of 728 acres 
and an assessment of Bs. 2,703. The great silk concern of 
MaJlu Mai Girdhar Das is now represented by Dhumi Mai and 
his brothers, whose gieat-graudfather, Lala Kamlapati, came 
from Lahore and started himineBS in Benares. Their father 
acquired lauded property, which now amounts to 1,098 acres in 
pargana Batehir, comprising seven mahalSf with a revenue of 
Ea. 2,497. One of the brotheis, Jyoti Prasad, has established an 
iron foundry at Mughal 8arai under the name of the Shib Iron 
and Brass 'Works. Mata Prasad and his brothers are the owners 
of five villages and portions of four others in Katehir, with an 
area of 1,166 acres and a revenue of Bs. 2,332. They are Koeris 
by caste, and migrated from Kanauj to Bai Bareli, where one of 
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them, Bodh Bam by name, took service under Asaf-ud-daula and 
obtained from him the title of Eaja One branch of the family 
came to Benares, where Bam Chai an Bam and his son, Ghisa 
Bam, accumulated wealth by trade. The latter’s son, Ganesh 
Bam, the father of the present owner, bought the property. The 
Sahus of Basni have lost much of their wealth and estates, which 
are now mortgaged to Sahai Bam of Benares The family first 
rose to prominence about a hundred years ago, when Bamcharan 
Sahu made a fortune by trading, and his son extended the busi- 
ness, establishing branches in many cities ; but the money was 
squandered by Bam Bhairon Das, w'ho spent three lakhs ou a 
single wedding and more than that sum on a house at Basni, 
and aB that remains to Manki Kunwar, the present representative, 
is a mortgaged propeity of 1,075 acres asse^ed at Bs. 2,836 in 
pargana Athganwan Among the bankers and traders of Benares 
are several others of little note, who have recently acquired land. 
Such are Bameshwar Sahu, who holds four villages in pargana 
Sheopur, assessed at Bs 2,094 ; Babu Gobmd Das, whose estate 
of one village and nine mdhals, paying a revenue of Bs 2,678, 
lies in Athganwan , Babu Bholanath, who was in the service of an 
Orissa chief, and has purchased three villages and two mdhals in 
pargana Barwan, the area being 2,404 acres and the revenue 
Be. 2,217 ; Seth Chand Mai, who has five villages and one mahal 
assessed at Bs. 2,506 in the Dhus pargana , Babu Mathura Das, 
who owns four villages and one mahal in Mawai, paying 
Bs. 2,165 , and Babu Madho Lai, who has bought 4,728 acres in 
the Chandauli tahsil, oomprising ten villages and four mahala 
with a revenue of Bs 6,028 in the parganas of Balhupur, Mawai, 
Mahwari, Majhwar and Barah. 

A valuable property, consisting of ten villages and two 
mahala with a revenue demand of Bs. 3,062 in pargema Athgan- 
wan, is owned by the temple of Krishna known as the Gopal 
Mandir , and there are one or two other properties of a similar 
nature in the district. Goshain Narayangir, the present titular 
owner of the Surajkund math, has a large estate in Mirzapur 
and 437 acres in Pandrah and Dehat Amanat, assessed at 
Bs. 2,354. The math is a somewhat ancient institution, and its 
affairs are now under the management of the Court of Wards. 
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Another estate of 997 acres m Fandrah and 49 in E!ol Aslah^Tvith 
a revenue of Rs. 2,111^ is managed by Shiva Das, an Udasi, on 
behalf of the Benares Udasi Faqir Gkattar, the land having been 
purchased for the charity about 120 years ago. In pargana 
Mahwari there is an estate of two villages and a part, covering 
1,054 acres and assessed at Rs. 2,679, which belongs to the 
Jagambari TJn math, of which the first maJiant was Sn Bis- 
wadhar Swami, who with his successor, Mnlkarjan Swami, is 
believed to be immortal and to have been bnned alive in the 
Jagamban. The math received various gifts of land in the city 
from Hnmaynn and his descendants, and the other property was 
acquired by purchase as the proceeds of a hanking business 
conducted under the name of Jangam Baba The mahanta are 
credited with the power of perfoimmg miracles, and it was 
through the display of this power in the shape of a journey 
through the air to Nepal and elsewhere before Aurangzeb that the 
math building was preserved The Anai taluqa of ten villages 
in pargana Fandrah, with an area of 1,988 acres and a revenue 
of Rs 5,150, is a viaqf property administered as a trust by 
Muhammadan trustees. 

One or two other landlords deserve mention. .Among them Oiilier 
is His Highness the Raja of Vizianagram, who owns 21 villages 
and one mahal m the Eatehir and Sheopur parganas and one 
mahal in Majhwar, with a total revenue of Bs. 2,715. In 
addition he has an extensive property m the city, which owes to 
him and his predecessors the town hall, the Bhelupura dispensary 
and other buildings. Bani Bed Saran Runwar of Agon Barhar 
in Mirzapur owns 86 villages in pargana Majhwar, assessed at 
Bs. 5, *^09. These were purchased from the Raja of Jaunpur, 
who had acquired them from the old Barhaulia zam/md^ra. An 
account of the family will be found in the Mirzapur volume. 

Babu Banipado Bapoli is a Bengali of Ramnagar, in the 24- 
Farganas, whose ancestor, India Narayan Bapoh, came toRenares 
after leaving the service of Ghazi-ud>din Haidar, Bing of Oudh, 
and bought a propeity which now comprises a village of 2,733 
acies with a revenue demand of Bs, 1,999 m pargana Barah. 

To the same date bdongs the estate of Mirza Qasim Ah, whose 
family came to Benares with Shams-ud-daula, a brother of 
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Ghazi-ud-dxn Haidar : he owns S78 acres in pargana Shcopur, asses- 
sed at Hs. 2,575. Another Musalman property is that of JSTawah 
Sitara Begam, who comes of a wealthy Patna family and is the 
widow of Hawab Pakhr-ud-danla, a descendant of Mirza Shams- 
nd-daula. The latter was the son of the Nawab Wazu’ Saadat 
All Khan and settled in Benares at Nawabganj near Durgakund. 
The estate, acquired under a mortgage from the Bhuinhar zamr- 
indars in 1839, comprises two villages in Kol Aslah with an 
area of 1,282 acres and a revenue of Bs. 2,201.' fiavmandan 
Prasad, a Kayasth vakil, owns one village and 14 shares, with 
an area of 1,833 acres and an assessment of B.s. 8,403, m pargana 
Katehir. The family comes from Chauri Sikandarpur in pargana 
Amoiha of the Basti district, where they held a large property. 
This was confiscated on account of some quarrel with the Nazim, 
and the family dispersed. Pande Bishwanath Singh came to 
Benares and was a revenue officer under Baja Balwant Singh. 
His grandson, Pande Durga Prasad, was much respected and 
acquired a small estate; his two sons entered the service of 
Government, and the elder left two sons, of whom one is now a 
deputy collector while the other, Baghunandan Prasad, jomed 
the bar, became a prominent and public-spiiited citizen and 
obtained the title of Bai Bahadur. He died in 1906, and his 
son IS the owner of the estate. Bam Sun^ar Singh is a Bhuinhar 
farmer who owns 662 acies in Kol Aslah, Pandrah and 
Athganwan, comprising tuo villages and ten shares with a 
revenue of Bs 2,197. He inherited the property from Chekuri 
Singh, hiB maternal grandfather, who resided at Baibhanpur. 
Balgobind Smgh is one of the Baghubansis of Ajgara in 
pargana Katehir, and holds a large estate of thirteen 
Villages in Barah paying as revenue Bs. 8,800 One of 
the family named Jaglal Singh, on account of their 
straitened cnrcumstanoes arising from constant subdivision of 
the ancestral estates of Kaithi and that of Nakhwa, which had 
been acqmred by marriage, went off to Hyderabad, and entered 
the service of the Nizam as a chaprasi. He rapidly gained 
promotion, and died as a muaahib With the money he there 
ajnassed his brother, Balgobind Singh, bought the property in 
Barah. 



The existing distinotionfl between the various forms of culti- 
vating tenures were unknown at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, and also at the revision of records in 1840. The mav/rusi 
tenants of the latter date had none of the weU-defined rights of 
occupancy which were engendered by Act X of 1859 and Acts 
XVIII and XIX of 1873, and no mention of this class is to be 
found m the early records. Ex-propnetary tenants also are of 
comparatively recent creation, so that it is impossible to establish 
any relation between the returns of the present day and those of 
early dates. At the last revision of records the area cultivated 
by propiietors, either as avr or hhudleasM, according to the 
dofimtions of Act XII of 1881, was 89,317 acres, while of the 
rest 30,877 acres were rent-free, 188,815 acres were held by 
occupancy tenants, 89 510 acres by tenants at fixed rates, 37,222 
acres by tenants-at-will and 1,771 acres by ex-proprietors. These 
figures have since undergone considerable modifications In the 
first place, the total area included in holdings has increased, 
rising from 437,834 to 445,753 acres in 1905-06 Proprietary 
cultivation has risen to 98,519 acres, or 22 1 pei cent, of the 
whole. The mcrease is common to almost the whole district, the 
pa’^ganas of Sheopur and Katehir alone showing a slight decline. 
The great bulk of such land is to be found in the Chandauli 
tahsil, especially m the Narwan pargana, where 62 per cen' . of 
the land is so held, while the proportion exceeds 34 per cent in 
Barhwal and Mahwari. In the Benares tahsil the percentage is 
but 11 9, ranging fiom 7 8 in Kaswar Sarkar and little more m 
Sheopur and Dehat Amanat to 14 4 per cent in Katehir and 18 8 
in Sultampui, where the old landlords have been more successful 
in retaimng their position 

The area held by tenants at fixed rates has remained practi- 
cally unaltered, aggregating 89,227 acres m 1906. This is the 
necessary result of the fact that such rights are almost equivalent 
to ownership, or at any rate to under-propiietary tenure. Not 
only are they hereditable but they are also transferable, and 
therefore such tenants have an immense advantage over those 
with ordinary rights of occupancy Another very important 
question is that of credit ; but at the same time it is probably 
true that possession on these terms engenders extiavagance and 
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leads to frequent transfers. This tenancy is very unpopular 
with the landlords, who lose all power of selection. The 
slight decrease in the area is due to the purchase of the right by 
the zaTmndars ; and action of this nature was at one time very 
frequent, though of late years the tenants have shown little dis- 
position to part with their holdings. No further decrease is 
probable, as this class generally possess the best lands, or at all 
events those which have been longest under cultivation , so that 
they are the last to be affected by any temporary depression The 
proportion of land held at fixed rates barely differs in the two 
tahsils, amounting to about 20 per cent of the whole area. It 
vanes, however, to a considerable extent in the several parganas, 
being no less than 33 4 per cent in Pandrah and over 30 per 
cent in Barah and Dhus, while Kaswar Sarkar comes next with 
29 per cent. On the other hand it is but 8 3 per cent, in Narwan, 
with its unusual amount of proprietary cultivation, 12 per cent, 
in Athganwan and 12 9 per cent, in Sultaitipur. The case has 
been different with occupancy tenants, whose holdings are now 
173,951 acres or 89 per cent of the whole. Every pargana shows 
a decrease, though in a varyii^ degree, the most noticeable being 
Sheopur, Dhus and Ralhupur Formerly the landowners do not 
seem to have objected to the acquisition of occupancy rights, but 
rather the reverse, as they hoped in this manner to increase the 
attachment of the tenant to the soil ; but nowadays the opposition 
is often strong, and the mere prevention of fresh rights of this 
nature from accruing necessarily results in a decrease in the aiea 
during a prolonged period. The tenure is far more usual in the 
Benares tahsil than in Chandauli, extending in the former to 47 3 
and in the latter to 30 6 per cent, of the area included m 
holdings. The proportion exceeds 55 per cent, in both Athgan- 
wan and Sultanipur, and is very nearly as great m Kol Aslah r 
in no part of the tahsil is it less than 39 per cent., this being the 
figure for Kaswar Sarkar This contrasts somewhat remarkably 
with httle more than 24 per cent, in Narwan, Dhns and Barhwal, 
while the highest ratio> in the eastern tahsil is 44*5 per cent, in 
Mawai. Ex-proprietary holdings are nowhere extensive. They 
have naturally increased since the last revision, and now aggre- 
gate 4,089 sores or *9 per cent, of the total area. Most of thia 
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lies in Chandanli^ and particularly in Majhwar, Sarah and Narwan ; 

'while in the Benares tahsil almost all the land so described belongs 
to Katehir and Kol Aslah. The rent-free area has decreased in 
an extraordinary degree^ and is now but 5,085 acres * it is scattered 
over all parganas of the district, and is appreciably large only m 
Kol Aslah Such lands include all grants made by zamindara 
in ben of service or otherwise, and the reduction' in the area is 
due either to their resumption or else to the acquisition by the 
holders of zamyndan rights based on prescription. 

There remain the tenants without nghts, whose position in Tenauick 
this district IS unusually insignificant. Their total holdings 
amount to 74,845 acres, and though this is double as much as was 
recorded m 1882 the proportion to the entire tenant area is but 
16*8 per cent. The inciease is common to all parganas, and is 
due in part to the extinction of occupancy rights, but far more to 
the expansion of cultivation. Heir relative position vanes 
according to the prevalence or otherwise of the privileged 
classes. In Balhupur no less than 37 1 per cent, is held by 
tenants-at-wiU, and next come Dehat Amanat with 29 8,Mawai 
and Sheopur with 26, and Kaswar Sai’kar with 22*1 per cent. ; 
while at the other end of the scale are Mahwari and Barah, 
with 9 2 and 8*8 per cent, respectively. 

Under such conditions it is but natural that a very large Sub- 
area should be sublet. This is the case throughout the perma- *®“®“*** 
nently-settled districts, in which tenants at fixed rates hold a 
position closely analogous to that of proprietois, and find it far 
more profitable to let their land at double the rent paid to the 
sfcmmdars than to cultivate it themselves. The practice, too, has 
increased immensely of late years. At the last revision of records 
the ahihm area was but 32,030 acres, whereas in 1906 it had 
more than quadrupled, being- 141,869 acres or 31 8 per cent, of the 
whole area mcluded in holdings. This is equivalent to aK the 
land held at fixed rates as well as half the proprietary cultivation. 

The increase is general, though larger in some parganas than in 
others : the area sublet is comparatiydy greater in the Benares 
tahsil, where it amounts to 35 per cent, of the whole; the propor- 
tion is highest in Dehat Amanat, Being there no less than 40 per 
cent, of the land cultivated. 
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Details of cultivation by caste are not available for the 
Gangapur tahsil. In the rest of the district the composition of the 
agricultural body is extremely diversified, but a few castes 
stand out prominently and 80 per cent, of the land is divided 
between seven castes. Eajputs come first with 28 5 per cent, 
of the total area included m holdings, and their clans and 
territorial distribution are identical with those of the Eajput 
proprietors. Next come Brahmans with 21*8 per cent., the largest 
areas being in theKol Aslah and Katehir parganas. Then Bbuin- 
bars, piincipally in Na<rwan and Kol Aslah, with 9 2, Knrmis 
with 7*4, Ahirs with 6 4, Koeris with 4*9 and Chamars with 2*8 
per cent. Other castes worthy of mention in this connection are 
Kayasths, Lohars, Bhars, Musalmans of various descriptions. 
Lumas, Binds, Gc shams, Gonds and Telis, aE of whom cultivate 
over 3,000 acres, while the first are in possession of 13,012 acres, 
or very little less than the Chamars. Further details will be 
found in the several pargana articles. The average area of the 
holdings is 2 63 acres, but the figure vanes for different castes, 
Bhuinhars and Eajputs, for example, having an average of 4 8- 
and 3*7 acres, respectively, while that of Brahmans is 2 4 and of 
Kurmis only 2 2 acres. 

Eents are paid either in cash or in kind , but the latter 
system has almost disappeared, and the area held on gram rents 
is not only insignificant but includes merely the most inferior 
land. The practice is adopted solely where the precarious nature 
of the soil renders the outturn uncertain; most of this lies on the 
edges of the big jhila, which in wet years are inundated and 
consequently produce no crop at all. At the same time the extent 
of gram-rented land is very much less than was formerly the case. 
By 1882 at was considered that the system was almost extinct, as 
it apphed to 12,705 acres only, or 3*9 per cent of the total rented 
area; while m 1906 it was no more than 8,866 acres. Of the latter 
seven-eighths lay m the Chandauli tahsil, and particularly m the 
clay soils of BarhwsJ, Majhwar, Narwanand Dhus, The division 
of the crop m suoh cases is almost invariably made by hatai, the 
name given to an actual apportionment of the shares of the 
zammdar and tenant on the threshing-floor after harvest. In 
most cases the division is equal, but sometimes the cultivator 
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obtains more lenient teims^ while thelaudloid’Bpoitionis reduced 
by certain small allowances to the ploughman and others 

B.ents are generally paid in a lump sum foi the holding, and 
field rates or rates per bigka are veiy seldom to be found. A 
usual variation is, however, mtroduced by the existence of special 
customary rates for particular crops, suuh as poppy, tobacco and 
sugarcane, the amount varying fiom place to place according to 
the nature of the sod and the class of the tenant. The some con- 
siderations rule true oash rents, while others come into play as 
welL Caste afEects rent, but to no marked extent. At the last 
revision it was found that !Rajputs paid about 25 per cent, less 
than the general averc^e, Brahmans and Bhuinhais 6 per cent, 
less and the better cultivatois of the lowei castes fiom 10 to 12 
per cent. more. But as a matter of fact any such comparison is 
stultified by the inequality of the conditions. The higher castes 
comprise a far larger proportion of the privileged tenants t.han do 
the others, and consequently if any comparison is to be estab- 
lished it would have to be made between castes in the same class 
of cultivators. In such a case it would be found that the 
advantage of caste is not so great as at first sight appears. No 
doubt the old owners of the sod fuce treated with more leniency 
than newcoiHers, but this is rather amattei of policy than of custom. 
The dominant factor is the class of the tenant ; and for this reason 
the rent rates aie more or less fictitious, as true competition rents 
are only to be found in the small aiea bdd by tenants-at-wdl 
and in the case of sub-tenants, The ah%hm,% rental probably 
gives a better general idea than the others, because it is con- 
cerned with the best lands, and at the same time the aiea is 
sufficiently large to yield a fair a7eraigc for the whole district. 
The ahikrm rate at the last revision was Es 5-15-0 per acre. 
In 1906 it was Bs 8-4-9 on a far greater area. Tho rise is very 
striking, whatever be the cause, and the rate is surprisingly high 
for a district of this quality It is but natural that high i ents should 
obtain in the suburban parganas, where they range fiom Bs 8-16-0 
in Sheopur and Balbupur to Bs. 10-8-0 in Debat Amauat and 
Jalbupui , but it is astonishing to find that tho low'ost average is 
Bs 6-11-0 in Majhwar and Katehir, and that it is no less than 
Bs« 9-2-8 in Bol Aslah and Bs. 0-15-1 m such atiact as Karwatu 
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The last figure is inexplioahle for the rate has nearly doubled 
since 1882j while for every other class of tenants the average is 
lower in Narwan than in any other pargana of the district. 
Tenants-at-will pay Be 6-10-6 per acre on the entire area, 
the average being Rs. 6-14-9 m the Benares tahsil and Rs 6-6-2 
in Chandaitli. These again show an inciease, as the figure was 
Rb 6-8-1 in 1882, the enhancement being about 30 per cent ; but 
the two figures are for very different areas, and possibly the actual 
rise IS greater than appears from the returns. 'Whatever be the 
exact nature of the increase, it is clear that the privileged tenants 
have immensely improved Iheir position and have benefited to the 
full by the enhanced value of agricultural pioduce. They pay 
on an average Re. 3-14-8 per acre« the rate being Rs 4-6-3 in the 
Benares tahsil, where it ranges from Rs. 6-2-4 m Fandrah to 
Rs. 3-6-5 m Katehii and Rs 8-6-4 in tahsil Chandauli, the 
highest being Rs. 4-16-3 in Ralhupnr and the lowest Rs. 2-7-11 
in Narwan. Occupancy tenants have fared almost as well, for 
their rates have risen but httle : in 1882 the average was Rs. 4-3-9 
per acre for tenamts of this class, and m 1906 it was no more 
than Rs. 4-6-0. Here again there is a marked difference between 
the two tah^ils, Benares showing an average of Rs. 4-10-4 and 
Chandauli of Rs. 3-12-9, though the latter would be considerably 
higher but for the large areas is Narwau and Majhwar held at 
the low average rent of Rs. 3 only. Further details of the rentals 
wiU he found in the various pargana articles. The important 
feature is the substantial rise in rents wherever competition is 
not barred by privilege. This rise has had a great effect on the 
value of oocupancy rights, which result, generally speakmg, in 
diverting a large share of the unearned increment from the land- 
lord to the cultivator. 

Taken as a whole the condition of the people is distinctly 
satisfactory, and the prosperity of the district is on the increase. 
At all events there can be no doubt that the greater part of the 
population has rapidly improved in wealth and comfort duxmg 
the past fifty years, though the amelioration has not been 
altogether uniform. About half the area of the district is owned 
and cultivated by large and growing commnmties of Rajputs, 
Bbuinhars and Brahmans, whose estates in most cases are small 
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and impoverished. Xn numerous instanoes their lands have been 
sold up as the result of extravagance and mismanagement^ 
the purchasers have generally come from those classes which have 
derived their wealth from trade or service and harve benefited 
more largely than any others from British rule. On the other 
hand, and probably in consequence of this state of things, the 
peasanti y is prosperous and strong ; and even on a lai^a estate 
such as that of the Maharaja of Benares the landowner, though 
hacked by all the infituence of his position and power, has little 
control over his sturdy and independent tenants. This attitude 
is a natural result of the general possession of occupancy and 
similar rights, especially in the case of the tenants at fixed rates 
who form so large a proportion of the cultivatmg community. 
Their rights being transferable they have abundant credit, and 
at the same time they pay extremely low rents j so^ that their- 
general prosperity is checked only by their careless methods of 
cultivation. Of late, too, the labouring class has thriven, owing, 
piincipally to the growing demand for labour whether in the 
fields or in Benares, where the supply is almost always inade- 
quate. Building operations in the city, which is rapidly becom- 
ing a favourite place of residence for Bengalis, increase yearly ; 
large sanitary works also have been in progress for a number of 
years; and, further, a constantly increasing proportion of the 
inhabitants has acquired the migratory habit, resorting to the 
mills of Calcutta, Bombay and other trade centres, where they 
earn good wages, enabling them to> remit to their homes a very 
substantial amount by means of mouey-orderSv This amount is 
steadily on the increase : in 1907 it was over- six lakhs for the rural 
area, and for several years has ri.sen by hcdf a lakh annuidly ; 
while the city in the same year received no less than 22 lakhs, 
after deducting the money sent out by the same agency, this 
figure representing an increase of five lakhs in the space of two 
years. Besides all this the development of railway communica- 
tions has materially affected the prosperity of Benares and the 
district, since the facilities that now exist for travelling has 
swelled the number of pilgrims to the sacred oity in a very 
marked degree, bringing no small profit to the people of the place, 
since the visitors stay but a short time and spend hberally. The 
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effdct of these causes upon the welfare of the lower classes is 
patent, and may be seen in their clothes, their houses, their furni- 
ture and their food. iFormerly the existence or otherwise of 
brass vessels was taken as an index of the standard of comfort ; 
hut this no longer serves the purpose, as their use has become 
universal. It is a signihcant fact, however, that the women of 
the middle classes are no longer content with ornaments of silver, 
which are now fast leplacing those of pewter in the lower oiders 
of society^ 


CfitAPTER IV. 


A T^XTTN ISTH A TIQU and EeveNDN. 


The district is in the charge of a collector and magistrate^ 
who is subject to the control of the Commissioner of Benaies^ the 
latter at the same tune being Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for 
the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares The sanctioned 
magisterial staff includes a joint magistrate^ who is also a justice 
of the peace^ a covenanted assistant, and four deputy magistrates 
and collectors, one of whom is appointed as treasuiy ofdcer. The 
remaining executive, judicial, and departmental officers comprise 
the district and sessions judge, the subordinate judge, who is at the 
same tune judge in the court of small causes, amunsif, two tahsil-^ 
dars,the superintendent of police and two assistants, the executive 
engmeer of the Benares division, the district surveyor, the civil 
surgeon and two assistants, the superintendent of the central and 
district jads, the supermtendent of post-offices for the Benares 
division, the post-master, the agent of the Bank of Bengal, the 
inspector and the assistant inspector of schools, and the principal 
and professors of the Queen’s and Sanskrit colleges. 

The criminal courts are those ofthe district magistrate and his 
deputies and assistants, the cantonment magistrate, the tahsildars 
and the honorary magistrates. The latter include the Benares 
municipal bench ; Kunwar Aditya Narayan Smgh and Babu 
Baldeo Das Yyas for the police ciicles of Bohania and Miiza 
Murad , the Maharaja’s Diwan inBamnagar and Alinagar ; and the 
station master at Mughal Saraifor thebazai and railway settlement 
at that place. The chief appellate court is that of the sessions 
judge The revenue courts are those of the collector, his deputies 
and assistants, the tahsildars and the honorary assistant collec- 
tors recently appointed ; and the civil couits are those 
of the district judge, the subordinate judge and a single mnnsif. 
These courts came into existence gradually, aud were evolved out 
of the ancient institutions in which civil justice was administered 
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by the qazi, the muftis and the pargana qanungoa, -while juris- 
diction in crimmal matters lay with the hotwal of the city and 
the amila in the mral tracts. These -vrere the only trihunals in 
existence till 17 86^ and there was no regular court except for the 
city of Benares and even in this the judges were natives, the first 
city magistrate being appointed in 1781 by TTarren Hastmgs, 
Thelatter also appomted civil and criminid courts, with jurisdic- 
tion in the city alone. Tn 1786 a mullei adalat was established 
to try cases referred to it by the Eesident relating to matters in the 
outlying parganas of the province. In 1787 this was dmded 
iiito two separate courts, one dealing with criminal and the other 
-with civil cases. In 1795 a couit of d^wam adalat was instituted 
at Benares, as also at Ghazipur, Mirzapur and Jaunpur, under an 
English judge, that of Benares having jurisdiction over the -whole 
of the present district except the parganas of Barah, Barhwal, 
Majhwar and Narwan, -which -were under Ghazipur, while Pandrah 
and Sol Aslah were under the judge of Jaunpur. At the same 
tune a provmcial court of appeal came into existence at Benares, 
thus obviating the necessity of having recourse to the superior 
court at Calcutta. The position of the mune^fa and sadr amvns 
was regularised, so -that the whole system of civil judicature was 
thus for the first time co-ordinated and brought under definite 
control In criminal matters there was the city court established 
in 1781, under the supervision of the Resident, its jurisdiction 
bemg co-extensiye with that of the civil court, and in 1796 the 
civil judges were entrusted -with magisterial powers, this step 
being the precursor of the present appellate and sessions system. 
In 1797 assistants were allowed to try crimmal cases, and in the 
course of time this concession resulted in the appointment of 
joint and assistant magistrates The last step was the creation 
of deputy magistrates under Act XV of 1843. In many cases 
the original enactments were modified, but such changes were 
merely improvements found necessary from time to time, and 
rather concerned details of powers and procedure than any radical 
alteration of the magisterial and judicial system. 

Fiom the earliest days of British rule Benares has been a 
military station Formerly the force cantoned here was consider- 
ably larger than at present. At the time of the Mutiny there were 
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three regiments of native infantry in addition to a small body 
of artillery ; and for years afterwards the garrison comprised a 
wing of British infantry, a native regiment and a battery. Of 
late years, however, the force has been reduced to the smallest 
possible proportions, and now consists as a rule of two companies 
of British tioops and a native infantiy regiment, the artillery 
having been removed altogether. The administration of the can- 
tonment is entrusted to the usual cantonment committee, which 
has at its disposal an annual income of about Rs. 12,500. An 
irregular force is mamtained by the Maharaja of Benares, and is 
employed either on guard duties at his residences at Ramnagar 
and elsewheie or in police and other work in the Domains. It 
amounts in all to 150 cavaby, some 500 infantiy and a few 
artillerymen with eight guns. The cavalry are armed with lance 
and sword, and the infantry with muskets and bayonets. 

The district came into existence, os it were, by a process of Foma- 
elimination, being aU that wm left after the formation of the 
various other districts out of the old province of Benares. The tn-t. 
latter was at first a single chaige, nominally under the Raja, but 
in actual practice subject to the contiol of the Resident. The 
first devolution scheme consisted in the appointment of assistants 
to Jaunpni and Mirzapur, but there was no definite separation 
of jurisdiction. The districts of Ghazipnr and Jounpnr came mto 
existence in 1818, and that of Mirzapnr in 1880; but it was not 
till 1833 that the levenue and judicial jurisdictions can be said 
to have fairly coincided thiongbont the province. Even then 
interchanges of teiritoiy conmnued to be made from time to tune. 

The first change took place in 1818, almost immediately after the 
constitution of the new districts, when K'arwan was transferred 
from Ghazipur to Benares in exchange for the small pargana of 
Khanpur, to the north of the Gnmti. In 1822 the whole of tappa 
Gnzara was given to Jannpur, and this was followed in 1832 by 
the assignment of the Daunrua and Bmgraman tahiqaa to the 
same district Two more villages went to Jannpur in 1834, and 
in 1840 the two outlying villages of Bhitiiand Gopalapur, which 
occupy a bend in the Gumti and had formerly belonged to Guzara, 
were apportioned to Jaunpnr. The boundary was farther rectified 
by the mclusion of five detached villages in pargana Fandrah. 
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Besides these, many other transfers occurred from time to tune 
of which no defimte record exists. A large part of Narwan 
was reallotted to Ghazipur and a small portion of Bhiis 
to Mirzapnr — both before 1840. The last change of any import- 
ance was the assignment of six villages of Jannpnr to Pandrah m 
1877. 

At present the district is made up of two tahsils, comprising 
seventeen parganas, as well as the pargana of Kaswar Baja, 
which IS otherwise known as the Gangapur tahsil of the Family 
Domains In the Benares tahsil are the nine parganas of Dehat 
Amanat, Kaswar Sarkar, Pandrah, Katehir, Snltanipnr, Kol 
Aslah, Athganwan, Sheopnr and Ja^hapnr. In the Ohandaali 
tahsil there are eight parganas, known as Barhwal, Barah, Dhns, 
Mawai, Mahw'an, Majhwar, Narwan and Ealhupnp. These 
parganas are very small, and are now of little use as revenue 
subdivisions, their existence being mamly of interest as a his- 
torical survival. Formerly Dehat Amanat was much smaller, 
as it was not till 1841 that it was amalgamated with Lohta, 
which was separate at the tune of the permanent settlement. 
The others date either from the clays of Akbar or earlier, or at 
any rate from the time of Raja Balwant Singh, with the exception 
of Sultanipnr, which was formed out of Katehir at a later date. 
The tahsils, on the other hand, are a creation of the British 
Government Originally they represented the charge of an amil 
or revenue collector, and inmost cases were conterminous with the 
parganas though the areas varied from year to year. So for that 
matter did the area of parganas themselves, as the boundaries 
that existed in the days of the permanent settlement were very 
different from those of the jirst survey in 1840. The amih, 
however, bore but a small resemblance to the tahsildars of the 
present time • they were merely contractors on a large scsde, and 
very often the nominees of wealthy men who found it more con- 
venient to remain in the background and to reside continuously 
in Benaies With the inti eduction of the permanent settlement 
in 1796 their position was altered, as their remuneration was then 
limited to a percentage on the revenue. In 1809 a great change 
was initiated, as all the tahsildars in this district were abolished 
and the revenue was paid directly into the Benares treasury j they 
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were retained only for tracts that lay at a distance of more than 
ten 7so8 from headquarters^ but this piovision does not seem to 
have a:£fected the Benares district. The subsequent division of 
the area into two tahsils was made at a later date, apparently 
not before the revision of settlement in 1840. 

The fiscal history of the district properly dates from the 
assumption of the administration by the East India Company. 
Prior to that date there are no detailed records of the revenue, 
and the sytem in vogue was merely that of extracting all that 
could be obtamed, by fair means or foul, from those connected 
with the laud. The sums paid by Eaja Balwant Singh to the 
Nawab Wazirs of Oudh from the time that he obtained the post 
of amil in 1739 was a lump assessment on the provmce of 
Benares as a whole. He and his successors made it their aim to 
break down every form of intermediate tenure, and to substitute 
mere cultivating tenancy for any appearance of proprietary 
interest. The position now held by could hardly be 

said to exist, save in the person of the revenue collectors and 
agents of the Eaja, whose constant endeavours were directed 
towards pillagiog the villagers and defrauding their master. 
When Chet Singh tiansferred his zamiTidari to the Company, in 
1775, he retained control of the revenue administration, and there 
was no interference on the part of the sovereign power so long 
as the stipulated sums were duly paid. The same method was 
followed when Baja Mahip Earayan was placed in charge in 
1781, save that the revenue was nearly doubled; and the mis- 
management and extortion that had hitherto prevailed throughout 
the province only became worse than before. Every conceivable 
kmd of cess and transit due was rigorously exacted, and the 
amils were practically free to impose on the cultivators whatever 
terms they pleased Between 1781 and 1787 the Residents were 
content to let matters take their course, and if they did not act- 
ively enooniage the malpractices m vogue they certainly made 
no attempt to rescue the province from the ruin which threatened 
it, or to alleviate the sufferings of the people 

A notable change came over the scene with the appointment 
of Mr Jonathan Duncan as Resident in 1787. The new 
administrator almost immediately realized the fact that some 
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severe remedy was required; but for the first year^ as was only 
natural, he left the Baja to manage the revenue of the provmoe 
himself. In 1788, however, Mr Dunoan resolved to take the 
settlement into his own hands, and in a letter dated 25th of June 
he made known to the Baja his proposals for reform. Beginning 
with a declaiation of his intention to establish a permanent settle- 
ment, he proceeded to enumerate in detail the changes contemplated 
m the administration. In place of leases varying in form 
according to the pleasure of the revenue collectors he prescribed 
uniform engagements to be taken from the cultivators in every 
pargana of the province, each leekse to specify the share of the 
produce payable as rent, while the cash rates were not to exceed 
those obtaining in the last year of Ohet Singh^s rule. He further 
demanded the universal adoption of a standard measuring rod ; 
the ofhcial publication at each harvest of the rates at which grain 
rents would be converted into cash , the prohibition of division 
of tbe crops by bat‘l^ and the substitution of komhut or appraise- 
ment of the value before harvest; the abolition of all cesses imposed 
since 1779, and the inclusion of all that were in existence before 
that date in the sum payable as rent; and the immediate settlement 
of all outstanding claims for arrears. With a view to impioving 
the state of cultivation, which had then sunk to its lowest ebb, he 
■suggested that light rates of rent should be fixed for waste land, 
and that a certain amount' of such waste should be included when 
possible in the lease of every tenant. The Baja manifested 
considerable reluctance to carrymg out these proposals, particu- 
larly objecting to the form of the lease ; but as the Besident was 
convinced that the changes were necessary, and the Ba]a realized 
that if his consent were not fortbcoming they might be earned 
ont in spite of his opposition, the objections were ultimately 
withdrawn. 

The task of workmg out the settlement was undertaken with- 
out further delay. It had been Mr. Duuoan^s original intention 
to have aU the lands of tbe province properly measured, but 
this was found to be impracticable ; had it been undertaken it 
would doubtless have saved muchsubsequent trouble, and probably 
obviated a large measure of the injustice that was unwittingly 
committed. The mere fact of a detailed settlement was m itself 
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a revolution in the established methods of administration. 
Hitherto the demand for each pargana, and often for groups of 
parganaSj had been regulated by competition^ as it was the 
piactice to put them up annually to auction and to farm them to 
th'* highest bidder. Mr. Duncan, on the other hand, ordered that 
the assessment of each mahal should be hrst determined, and that 
the aggregate a‘>sessment of all the component Ttiahals should be 
the assessment of the pargana. The Haja’s share was to be half 
the ascertained rental, after deducting the ten per cent, paid to the 
amils for collection and other sums on account of bankers* dues. 
The Raja was to pay to Government the forty lakhs prescribed 
as the revenue of the Benares provmce, this sum having been 
agreed upon in the engagement between Raja Mahip R'arayan and 
the Company in 1779-80. The real import of the settlement, 
therefore, was that a regular demand determined by the Resident 
and his agents was substituted for the unchecked system of extor- 
tion that had hitherto prevailed There was no idea of gaining 
a larger mcome for the Company : the sum of forty lakhs was 
considered to be fully as much as the province could pay, and 
from all accounts it seems probable that this could only be realised 
with difficulty and under favourable conditions. Duncan’s personal 
inspections showed clearly that the country in many parts had 
seiiously deteriorated, and conseq[uently he was compelled to 
apply a lenient treatment to the depressed tracts in the hopes of 
establishing their recovery before he could carry out his idea of 
a permanent settlement. With this end in view he in some cases 
imposed a fairly heavy demand with the object of stimulating 
cultivation, while in others he made deliberate reductions from 
the rentals of 1779-80, which had been taken as the general basis 
of the settlement. 

It is not surprising that a change of this far-reacbmg 
nature was not effected without difficulty The Ba]a himself 
led the obstructionists, and was supported not only by the 
amiU, who saw themselves shorn of their illegal profits, but also 
by the cultivators, who did not at first understand the purport 
of the reforms. The arbitrary adoptiou of the rent-roll of a 
particular year necessarily meant mequality. In pargana Mawai 
it was pointed out that rents had fallen by fifty per cent, in the 
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interval that had elapsed ; while in Sheopnr and Katehir it waa 
represented that many persons held land at privileged and quite 
inadequate rates. In the former case no redaction was allowed| 
while in the latter it was ruled that except for small plots held at 
favoured rates the rents should be levelled up to those obtaining 
for similar land m the same neighbourhood. Another difficulty 
was caused by the absence of any machinery for deciding 
disputes in revenue matters^ either between the tenants and the 
garni/ndara or between the latter and the collectors. To meet 
the needs of the case a new tribunal was constituted to sit in the 
Resident’s office and under his immediate supervision , there were 
two members^ one nominated by the Resident and the other by the 
Raja. Perhaps the most serious obstacle to be overcome was 
that which resulted from the previous policy of the Rajas of 
Benares towards the landholders. In many instances this class 
had almost disappeared, and it was far from easy to determine 
the persons with whom the settlement should be made. Portunately , 
perhaps, it was not realised that the introduction of a permanent 
settlement would involve the creation of proprietary right m the 
malguzars. had this been so, the opposition of the Raja would 
hardly have been overcome, at least without setting him aside 
altogether, while it would have involved a minute investigation 
into rights which was precluded by the shoitness of the time 
available. The latter cause had already been adduced to prevent 
a survey, and it further necessitated a more oi less hasty selection 
of persons who were regarded as the most suitable. The original 
terms of Regulation XI of 1788 excluded from settlement all 
gamiTidara who had been dispossessed prior to 1775, but it 
soon became evident that these conditions would cause the nghts 
of many to be unjustly sacrificed, and efforts were made, in 
spite of the Raja’s protests, to restore those who had been 
imquitously dispossessed by Balwant Singh and his successor. 
Still the difficulty was great. In the pargana of Jalhupur, for 
instance, there were but two villages, Jalhupur and Mustafahad, 
in which the smtvijidarB were legally entitled to engage, and 
consequently the majority of the estates had to be given in farm 
till the rightful owners could establish their claim in the civil 
courts. Panning, too, had to be resorted to where the landholders 
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refused to engage^ and such cases were far fromnncoininon owing 
to the general ignorance of the benefits offered to them. Thus it 
came about that the settlement was effected with three different 
classes, two-thirds of the province being settled with mTmndars, 
one-fonrth with farmers and the remainder with the cultivating 
communities. 

At an early Bt£^e of the proceedings both Duncan and the 
Baja saw the advantage of taking engagements for a longer 
period than one year. The original intention was to prescribe a 
term of four years, and this was carried into effect in the parganas 
of Barah, Dhus, Mawai, Mahwari, Barwan, Barhwal and Kol 
Aslah. The plan seems to have been varied in some cases, as it 
is recorded that five years’ leases with a gradual inclement were 
given for deteriorated tracts if the amils would agree to take 
them. All these parganas, except the last, belonged to the mrlm' 
of Chunar, and were settled by the Besident’s Assistant, Mr. 
P. Treves Kol Aslah was included in Jaunpur, and was dealt 
with by Mr. Keave, the assistant m charge of that place. In 
1789 Duncan, who assessed the rest of the distiict cither in person 
or through his native subordinates, resolved to try the experiment 
of leases for ten years, and this was applied to those parganas 
which had not been already settled or in which the amUa had 
resigned their engagements. He then endeavoured to discover 
the practicability of extending the four yeais’ settlement for a 
longer term, and in 1792 the important step was taken of applying 
the decennial settlement to the entare provmce. "When the short 
leases fell in the amda were allowed to continue m their old 
position, provided their conduct had been satisfactory, but with 
this change that they were not to hold more than one parganaand 
were to be mere collectors of the revenue, though still responsible 
for its realisation. In the case of farms, settlement was to be 
made with the original farmers for the term only, and then the 
proprietors were to he admitted. The revenue was not changed, 
except m Dhus and Narwan, where a fresh assessment had to be 
made on account of the condition of those parganas. 

As early as 1789 the Besident had been asked to consider 
whether a permanent settlement, similar to that of Bihar, could 
not with advantage he 'extended to Benares, and the first step 
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taken in this direction “was tke declaration in 1792 that the 
aBsessment should remain unaltered for the lives of all lease- 
holders. In 1793 the decennial settlement was made perpetual 
in Bengal) Bihar and Orissa, and in the same year the Besident 
was directed to ascertain from the Baja whether he was willing 
that a similar system should be introduced in Benares The 
Baja acquiesced in the proposal and in. 1795 the settlement of 
the province became permanent and unalterable The terms of 
this arrangement are set forth in Begulations I, II and 
XXVII of 1796^ The first lays down the prmciple of perpetuity, 
so long as the lesiseholders and their representatives continue 
to discharge and perform the specified conditions, with the 
provision that old eamindara, dispossessed prior to- 1776, were 
to be restored, and that leaseholders are m all cases bound to 
conform to any subsequent law regarding themselves* their share- 
holders, their tenants, the admimstration of justice and the 
succession to estates. Begulation II is mainly historical, and 
gives a valuable and concise summary of the measures adopted 
in connection with the settlement and the rules laid down for 
the ooUeojiion of revenue. Eegulation XXVII amplifies the 
preceding enactments, and is chiefly of importance for ita 
deBmtions and for the reservation of Government rights. The 
amount of the revenue for the present district, and for each 
pargana as now constituted, will be found in the appendix.* The 
total was Bs. 7,82,100 for the Benares and Chandauli tahsils 
alone. This does not agree with the amount obtained by adding 
the various pargana totals as shown in Duncan’s reports, but the 
reason lies m the many changes that have taken place in the 
constitution of the parganas. 

The pargana, of Gangapur, as wdl as the other talvqaa which 
went to make up the present pargana of Kaswar Baja, was 
treated in a different manner. Xo detailed settlement was made, 
chiefly out of consideration for the Baja, as the tract had been 
always considered as his family fSimindarif and was included 
both in the aomad, granted to Chet Singh m 1776, and also in 
Warren Hastings’ agreement of 1773. Gangapur was at the 
time held by Bam Gulab Kunwar, the widow of Balwant Singh, 
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and other tracts had been granted by tbe Eaja in jagir to his 
dependants Consequently the original lump sum of Es. 1,27,114 
was assessed on the whole area, and the interior settlement was 
allowed to rest with the holders The present amount is Es, 
1,26,160, the difference being due to tiie hatta allowed, when the 
old payment in gawrshoM rupees was commuted for ffikka rupees 
in 1781 The separation of the Family Domains from the rest 
of the district took place gradually. By the agreement of the 
27th of October 1794 all causes relating to revenue or chanty 
that arose regarding the personal property of the Eaja were to 
be heard and settled in the Eaja’s court and by his officers, while 
in appeals the Eaja was to be advised by tbe collector. Eegula- 
tion XV of 1795 laid down that tbe latter officer should give 
redress to complainants in revenue matters, and that the Baja 
or his prinTsipal officer was to bear complaints as to exactions 
and breaches of agieements m the matter of land held in tenant 
right, any appeals lying to the collector; hitherto the rents had 
been collected as ordmary zavfb'mdar%, but now special courts 
wei e sanctioned. Thus it came about that the Eaja was considered 
to he the sole proprietor, and that he could make whatever 
arrangements he pleased in the jagvrs and aUamgha grants 
specially reserved to him under the law. 

From the above account it will be seen that the permanent 
settlement was a mere assessment of the revenue and not a 
settlement in the modern sense of the word. Reference has 
already been made to the absence of any survey and of any 
attempt to record or define the rights of landowners. The status 
of the cultivators was not determined, nor were even the 
bonndaries of estates demarcated The most surprising feature 
of the undertaking was that the revenue should have been fixed 
m perpetuity; not indeed as regards the principle, which was 
at that time generally in favour, but because it was a matter of 
common knowledge that cultivation was then at a low ebb, and 
also because the omission of a survey and a record-of -rights was 
from the first acknowledged to be of grave importance. Nor 
IB it oertsin that the benefit to the landholders was as great as 
might at first sight appear. It is true that they were fieed from 
the seventy of the old methods of administration; lhat th^ 
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knew definitely the demand due by them to the estate ; and that 
any increase of cultivation meant an increase of income to 
themselves. On the other hand the settlement was in many 
respects inequitable. A large propoition of’ the estates was 
owned by numerous co-shaiers* and out of these some two or 
three representatives only were chosen, with whom the revenue 
was settled and to whom leases were granted These lessees, who 
were thus arbitrarily selected, were alone recorded as proprietors, 
and the rights of the community as a whole were ignored. 
Where they managed the estate successfully little harm resulted 
from this arrangement j but where, SiS was frequently the case, 
their management was bad, the rights of the other sharers in the 
village property, who were now deprived of any voice in its 
control, were saciificed at auction sales carried out in order to 
satisfy the arrears of revenue due from the estate. It is but 
fair to notice that such results were never contemplated by the 
authors of the permanent settlement. !Eegiilation VI of 1796 
laid down that in oase of defaulc the lamba/rdars should ba 
dispossessed and direct collections taken from the co-sharere 
and tenants, and that resort should be had to sale only vhen 
these methods had been found to fail, and after a detailed report 
furmshed by the collector to the Board of Revenue. This law 
remamed in force till 1830, but none the less there are no recorda 
of any such special reports, and sale by auction seems to have 
been the sole process employed for the realisation of balances. 
Worse than this, it seems that tlie provisions of Regulation V 
of 1796 were habitually disregarded. This enactment laid down 
that lands auctioned for default should never be sold to an 
official, while it was notorious that several amiJs and other 
Government servants made extensive purchases of estates under 
false names for merely nominal sums. This was not, however, 
the only way in which subordmate shareholders ran the risk of 
losing their rights. In the earlier days of the permanent settle- 
ment the awiila were in the habit of collecting from the owners 
of fractional shares in the village, but this practice was absolutely 
forbidden in 1808. In that year tahsildars, as the amils were 
now called, were appointed upon fixed salaries, and were directed 
to collect only from the lambardara, so that in the execution of 
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iihis order tibe rights of izuiumeraiLle co-sharers were obliterated. 

In the same counectioii it maj be noted that in 1795 landowners > 
were given an option of paying their revenue direct into the. 
treasuiy, but very bttle advantage had been taken of this 
concession. Consequently tahsildars, paid by a percentage on 
collections, had been promiscuously appointed throughout the 
pi o Vince The loss incurred by Government was out of all 
proportion to any advantage that may have been derived, but 
it was not till 1809, when the provmce was placed under the 
Board of Commissioners at Fatehgaih, that the collector was- 
ealled upon to reorgamse and reduce the revenue establishment. 

The result was that the tahsildars were discharged in many cases,, 
and only twelve were left in the entire province of Benares, the 
great majority of the pargauas paying their revenue directly 
mto the Government treasury through a special oldcer appointed 
for the purpose. 

One of the facta connected with the. permanent settlement that Opera-^ 
eaused great difdculty m administration during subsequent yeais 1888-41. 
was that the assessment had been made by mahals, and that these 
mdhala m many cases were not conterminous with villages but 
often included groups of villages settled at a lump sum with one 
or two persons, who were supposed to represent the proprietary 
family of the Tfiahal or talvqa. These persons were left to 
arrange for the collection of rent and payment of revenue by the 
co-sharers ; but they themselves were alone responsible, and no 
inquiries were made as to the rights and lateiests of the subordi- 
nate propiietofSk When the revenue fell into an ears, the estates 
were transferred by lease, sale or otherwise, either to co-sharers 
or outsiders, and this process frequently resulted in the gieatest 
confusion, as in many instances the subordinate co-sharers conti- 
nued to hold on to their rights. This alone would have been 
sufficient to call for the pieparation of a. definite record, and m 
addition there were many reasons adduced above. It was not,, 
however, till 1833 that any definite steps- were ti^en. In that 
year Mr. 0. Chester was directed tO' prepare papers foe pai'gaur 
Mahwari, and three years later Mr. J. J. Taunton revised the 
assessment of alluvial Tnahala and the resumed revenue-free 
holdmgs throughout the district. lu 1841 the records of Kol 
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Aelahj Pandrah and Sultanipar were compiled by Messrs, 
Chester and E. M Valley, and those of the remaining parganas 
were completed in the follo\f'mg year. At the same time all the 
■villages were surveyed professionally, and field maps were also 
prepared under the supsrmtendence of Mr. Valley in Mawai and 
Balhupur and of Mi Chester in the rest of the district. These 
maps were of great value, or at any rate infinitely better than 
nothing; but the errors were numerous, and were only limited by 
the fact that the total area of each village was accurately deter- 
mined by the professional survey. Beside the demarcation of 
boundaries the operations included the compilation of records of 
proprietary rights and tenant holdings , but in the case of the 
former the old system of taking engagements from heads of 
families for mahals or gioups of villages was still in force, and 
the names of co-sharers were in many instances omitted There 
was no revision of the revenue, and the permanent settlement was 
scrupulously left intact ; but at the same time there was a con- 
siderable increase in the total, due to the assessment of such 
alluvial and resumed muafi lands as had not been, assessed pre- 
■vioasly These gave an mcrease of lbs. 26,694, by far the largest 
amounts being obtained in the paiganas of Sheopur and Fandiah. 
Against this must be set a decrease of Es 16,746, though this 
was for the most part but nominal, as with the exception of 
Es. 42 in Athganwau, remitted on Eiccount of land taken up for 
the Jaunpur road, the whole was attributable to alterations in the 
district boundary, a large portion of pargana Narwan having 
been tiansf erred to Ghazipur and a small aiea of Dhus to the 
Mirzap-ox district The financial result of the revision will be 
seen in the appendix * 

The benefits derived from the preparation of records on this 
occasion were shortlived. Apart from the numerous inaccuracies 
no attempts were made to keep the papers up to date. Altera- 
tions in holdings were seldom, if ever, recorded, tenants’ names 
remaimng on the registers for twenty or even thirty years after 
their death ; new rights had sprung up as the result of legislation, 
but were never entered ; and rents were enhanced or dimmished, 
while the record remained unchanged. Similarly, as a general 
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rule, the propnetary register was left untouched, and year after 
year mere copies of previous returns were filed in the collector's 
office The attention of the superior authorities was first drawn 
to the subject in 1874 by Mr. Elliot Colvin, the then collector, 
who had the rent-ioUs of twelve villages in pargana Kol Aslah 
tested by Mr. Addis , and the inaccuracies detected were made 
the subject of a special report recommending the revision of the 
records. It was at first proposed to oairy out the work with the 
aid of the old maps, and it was not tiU 1880 that these were proved 
to be worse than useless and it was decided to resort to a 
professional survey 

On the 24th of March 1882 the district was formally declared 
under settlement, Mr. E. W Porter being appointed settlement 
officer. The survey was conducted by Major "W Barron up to 
Novembei 1883, and then by Lieutenant-Colonel S. H. Cowan. 
The settlement and the survey were carried on simultaneously, 
this method being at the time a distmet innovation, although it 
had been advocated by the survey officers for some years before 
it was actually adopted. The suivey was made on the scale of 
16 inches to the mile, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city, where it was found necessary to increase the scale to 32 
inches on account of the small size of the fields and holdings. 
The settlement papers included, amongst others, the records of 
proprietary and tenant holdings, the general statement of areas 
and the distiibution of the revenue. The last was the most 
difficult task to carry out, and perhaps the most important It 
was decided that the distributiou could not be made without the 
consent of the eammdars, and this was never withheld in the 
case of coparcenary tenures, and the few refusals in eaumnd^i, 
estates were of very little moment. The distribution was only 
required in the complex mahala^ and in many of these it had 
already been accomplished. The revenue, of course, was left 
untouched, but at the same time the total showed a considerable 
reduction on that collected in 1840. There had been an increase 
of Rs. 3,054, owing principally to the transfer of six villages 
from the Jannpur district to pargana Pandrah m 1877, while 
small sums were obtained in Katehir and Jalhupur on account of 
alluvial increments and m Barhwal and Mahwari on account of 
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resumed plots of revenue-free land. On tte other hand there 
had been a decrease of Es. 24,263, mainly on account of land 
taken up for public purposes, which amounted to Es. 10,828. 
Of the lemainder Es 9,258 were due to remissions on account of 
mcLlikana allowances to the Maharaja of Benares m pargana Kol 
Aalah j Es 3,893 lepresented the revenue of villages given to Sir 
Dinkar Rao in exchange for territory in Bholpur added to the 
Agi a district in 1884; and Rs 284 were remitted in Kaswar 
Sarkar as a levenue-free grant to Earn Indar Narayan Kunwar, 
The rension of records necessarily involved an immense amount 
of htigation, and during the course of the operations no fewer 
than 53,466 cases were decided, the great majority of these being 
in connection with proprietary and cultivating rights The 
settlement was declared closed on the Slst of March 1886 , the 
average cost of revision worked out at Es. 238 per square mile, 
exclusive of Rs. 164 on account of the survey. 

Since that time there has been very little change in the 
net demand. The total revenue of the district in 1906 was 
Es. 8,94,613, the decrease arising from various appropriations of 
land by Government. The present incidence is Ee 1-5-3 per 
acre of the entire area and Ee. 1-10-7 per acre of cultivation, the 
highest rate being that of the parganas of Pandrah and Athgan- 
wan , and the lowest that of Barhwal, Majhwar and Narwan. 
Even at the present time the demand is fully high for such a 
district, in which the soil cannot compare with that of other parts 
of the provinces paying an equal amount and the cultivation is 
distinctly inferior. It seems certain that m 1795 the revenue 
demand w’as decidedly severe, especially when compared with that 
of the neighbouring districts of Ballia and Qhazipur. The reason 
is probably that the revenue was calculated on the estimates of 
Eaja Balwant Singh’s qannngos under his administration 
the amount was the greatest that could be extorted from the 
zamvndars, and this was taken as the basis of the settlement, the 
landholders accepting the assessment merely because it did not 
exceed the sum they had hitheito been accustomed to pay. On 
the other hand it is clear that cultivation at that time was much 
more fully developed than lu other distiicts, so that the initial 
relation of the revenue to the rental was not then very different 
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from that obtaining at the present day. In 1882 it was found 
that the revenue represented no less than GO 2 per cent, of the 
declared rental , but it must be lemembered that this is only the 
cash rental of the land h^ld on cash lents and does not take into 
account the rent-fiee lands and those held on payments in kind, 
the latter being at that time very much more extensive than at 
present Takmg the average rate paid by all classes of tenants 
as a fair all-iound rate for each tahsil the proportion dropped to 
42 5 per cent. As a matter of fact it is impossible to deduce the 
true proportion from the declared rentals, as so much of the 
distiict is held by privileged tenants. If the assumed figures of 
1882 are correct, it follows that the incidence is much more 
light at the present time owing to the general and extensive rise 
in rents The worst part of the settlement is its unevenness, as 
it presses hard on some mahals and unduly favours others. 
Consequently, though the revenue is on the whole light, its 
collection is not altogether an easy matter, and while balances 
are seldom reported it is almost unknown for the fuU demand 
to be realised before the latest date on which payment can be 
made. 

In most cases the villages along the Ganges have been per> 
manently settled, hut in a certain number of instances culturable 
laud has been alluviated by the stream and has been assessed tem- 
porarily uuder the oidinary lules The first} of these aic Katesar 
and Kodopiii in pargaua Balbupur, just below Bamuagar* an 
accretion of 40 acres was observed in 1870, and this was added 
to the original villages at an enhanced demand of Bs. 75 At the 
last revision of settlement sepaiate alluvial mahals were demai- 
cated with an aiea of 411 acres and assessed at Bs 108, while at 
the last inspection in 1905-06 the area had mcieased to 718 acres 
aud the revenue w'as Bs 115 The alluvial laud in the adjoining 
village of Damn has an area of 100 acres aud was made a dis- 
tinct maJial in 1900, at a revenue of Bs 75 ,* the latest levision 
occurred in 1904-05, but no change was effected. There is one 
allavial mahal in Jalhupnr, known asMawakkalpnr Gangaharar ■ 
first demarcated in 1852 it has remained almost unchanged and, 
since the last revision, in 1905, has paid a revenue of Bs. 131. 
Several such mahals exist in Batehir. Ganra Gangbarar, with 
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an area of 291 acres as first demarcated in 1840, was foiind to 
have disappeared in 1903, but the samindars pay a nominal 
revenue -of one rupee in order to preserve their right should land be 
again alluviated here ki future. Barthara Gangbarar -svas per- 
manently settled in 1842, but since then farther accretions have 
occurred, and in 1854 a new mahal of Barthara Pautari was 
constituted it had an area -of 35 acres, but this has constantly 
varied, dropping to 6 acres m 1 873, and rising to 28 acres in 
1883, while in 1895 it was no less than 250 acres , at the last 
revision m 1899 it had fallen once more bo 42 acres, and now pays 
Rs 54. The portion of Kaithi at the junction of the Ganges and 
Gumti was separately demarcated m 1854, but has since largely 
mcreased, the area in 1903 being 588 acres and the revenue 
B.a 726. Four miahcds on the Gumti., m the villages of Bhandha 
K!alan, Tikuri, Lakhmisenpur and Bhundha, were demarcated m 
1880, with an area of 116 acres, the first was revised last in 1896 
and the others two years later, the total area being 144 acres and 
the revenue Es 460. 

The various cesses form a considerable addition to the regular 
demand, aggregating Es. 1,13,220 in 1905-06, or rather more than 
14 per cent, of the gross revenue in the Benares and Chandauli 
tahsils * The amount has since been reduced by the abolition in 
1906 of the paiwari rate, which brought in Bs 20,732 and w'as not 
levied at all in Gangapnr. The remainder includes the road cess of 
one per cent., which is the oldest of all the authorised dues, and was 
imposed by -agreement -with the landholders to relieve them of their 
former responsibility for the maintenance of public roads passing 
through their estates ; it first obtained legal sanction in 1835. The 
cess was not collected at first inGangapur, and did not come into 
force there 1)111 1854: its appbcation was only natural, as Govern- 
ment had already taken over the roads in the Domains under the 
asreement-of 1794, and hitherto no contribution whatever had been 
made towards theii maintenance. The acreage rate came into 
existence under Act XVIII of 1871, which was superseded by 
Act III of 1878, which imposed the further rate intended to defray 
expenditure incurred or likely to be incuired for the relief and 
prevention of famine , the remainder, as before, being devoted to 
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local requiiements. This rate is a fixed amount per acre on each 
holding andis liable to periodical revision In 1 906 it aggregated 
Es. 55,232 for the Benares and Chandauli tahsilsalone,asitisnot 
levied m Gangapui. There remains the payment on account of 
the commuted jagira which, like the road cess, had its origin in 
the responsibility of the zamvndars, the terms of the permanent 
settlement lequiiing them to provide for the rural pohee The 
chaulidars 'were at fiist paid by rent-free grants of laud, and 
though Regulation I of 1793 laid down the light of lesummg such 
land and assessing it to revenue provided that Government under- 
took the maintenance of the police, the old s} stem remained 
generally m force till 1871 A cash wage was then substituted for 
the grants, which were often inadequate and had proved a source of 
endless trouble. The amount fixed as revenue on the resumed 
giants is treated as if it were a cess, and is kept distinct from the 
regular revenue demand. The total is Rs. 28,616 for the entire 
district, inclusive of Rs. 3,168 m Gangapur. In the latter tahsil 
the rural police were paid either in cash or in land till 1877, when 
the system was revised, the jagira resumed by Government and 
settled either in perpetuity or for a term of years .The income 
thus obtained is subject to a deduction of 25 per cent to cover the 
cost of collection, and is credited to the Family Domains local rates 
fund. In addition to the lates recognised by law and regularly 
collected, there are several cesses of an indefinite nature which 
constitute a very real burden to the tenants. Such are dues exacted 
by the cam^ndars on account of village expenses, which are fre- 
quently exacted with the practical object of raismg rents. Indeed, 
so general had the custom become that at the last revision such 
payments were actually consolidated "with the rental and were no 
longer entered separately in the village papers. Then theie are 
misceUaneons and occasional demands, such as bazar dues and 
contributions made for weddings and other ceremonials performed 
by the landlords, and though they are not legally lecoverahle 
they are firmly established in almost every village by customary 
sanction. 

At the introduction of British rule in Benares there were no Polio®- 
police m the modern sense of the term. In the city some kind 
of watch and ward was kept up under the direction of the kotwalf 
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but the organisation was very imperfect, the force inefficient 
n,n<^ supeiwision irregular and unsystematic. In the rural areas 
the farmers and landholders were held responsible for the main- 
tenance of peace and order, being answerable to the revenue col- 
lectors for the performance of their duly, and weie nominally at 
any rate considered liable to make good losses arising from theft 
or other crimes occurring within their several spheres of influence. 
During Duncan's term of office as Kesident considerable progress 
was effected. The city organisation was brought into regular 
order, and in 1793 there were five stations under the hotwaVs 
control, with a force stationed at each for beat duties, with fixed 
constables at the heads of streets and alleys and at the liquor shops, 
ghats and other places as required. There was idso a separate 
force of detectives, or rather spies, generioally termed eo^r^8, most 
of being drawn fiom that cEbste. A special allowance was 
given to the amil of Sheopur for the provision of ehauTeidars m 
tiie civil station of Sikranl. Regulation XVII of 1795 gave these 
arrangements the force of law and introduced several reforms. 
In the rural area the zamindara were bound to report crime and 
hand over suspected persons to the amHa, afterwards called 
tahsiLdars, and the latter forwarded them to the magistrate. In 
Benares city the old system of wards and police circles was mam- 
tained, while in each muhalla a muhalladar was made respons- 
ible for the peace of the quarter, as also were the hhatiaras at 
the various sarais, and the Dorns at the bnrning-ghats had to 
report all cases of suBpicions deaths. In 1803 the Benares pro- 
vincial battalion of regular pohee was constituted and located 
near the present police lines. Further progress was effected by 
Regulation XIV of 1807, when the tahsildavs were relieved of 
police duties, as their administration in this respect had proved 
inefficient : the establishment was inadequate and no proper 
control had been exercised over the rural police. The manage- 
ment was thenceforward invested in the magistrate, under whom 
a separate rural police force was instituted, the area being divided 
into definite circles. The landowners were stiU responsible for 
the prevention of crime and for reporting offences, as well as for 
uhe pay of the village cJiav.hidcvr8f whether in cash or by a grant 
of land. The allowance of the tcdisildars was reduced from 11^ 
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to 10 per cent, on the reyenu 0 j the money thus saved being devoted 
to the maintenance of the regular mufasail police at the various 
stations. In the city no change was made, the old system having 
proved fairly satisfactory j but the power of the police was 
increased by biinging piivate chauhidaramidlQV the control of the 
Lotwcd. By Eegulation III of 1809 a separate foice was formed 
for the cantonment of Benares under the management of the com^ 
inanding officer ; and the next important change was the appoint- 
ment in 1810 of a superintendent of police for the Benares 
division. Further legislation followed in 1816 and 1817, Regu- 
lation UlC of the latter year laying the foundations of the existing 
system. The changes effected after the Mutiny, however, were 
many and far-reaching, The city and rural police were amal- 
gamated into a single body under the control of the superintend- 
ent, while the mumcipal police force was formed separately for 
beat duties in Benares, and provision was also made for the 
chaukidara in the towns administered under Act XX of 1856. 

At the same time a fresh distribution of circles was effected. 
The city was divided mto seven thams, several of which included 
a small subuihau area, and in addition there were stations 
in Sikraul and the cantonment. Several of the city thaTias had 
already been built by Mr. Gubbins in 1865, the money being pro- 
vided out of municipal funds, though it was subsequently repaid 
by Government. In the rural area there wore twelve stations of 
different classes, exclusive of eleven outposts This arrangement 
continued unaltered for many years, the only changes being the 
abolition of the outposts at Betabar, Anal and Tilmanpur. In 
1906 there were the same seven stations in the city, known as 
Kotwali, Chauk, Dasaswamedh, Bhelupuia, Ghetgauj, Jaitpur and 
Adampnr, with dependent outposts at Marwadih and Eajghat, 
apart from the many chaukia in the city ; in the Benares and 
Gangapur tahsUs were the stations of Sikraul, Benares cantomneui, 
Phulpur, Chaubepur, Cholapur, Baragaon, Rohania and Mirza 
Murad, and m the Ghandauli tahsil at Chandauli, Almagar, Said 
Baja, Ramnagar, Sakaldiha and Balua The outposts were at 
Tamachabad and Baja Talao, dependent on the Mirza Murad 
station, at Sindhora, dependent on Cholapur; at Harhua in the 
Baragaon circle; at Baburiinthat of Chandauli; and at Amra 
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in the Said Raja cirole. Under the new scheme it is proposed to 
abolish the thanas of Ohaubepur, Sakaldiha and Said Baja ; to 
raise Amra from an outpost to a reporting station , and to move 
the police station from Alinagar to Mughal Sarai This will give 
nineteen stations with an average area of 53 square miles to each 
circle j or 81 square miles if tdie city be excluded, and an average 
population of 46,125 souls 

The strength and distribution of the police force m 1906 
will be found in the appendix * The proposed strength is to be 
three sub-inspectors, 25 head constables and 188 men of the 
armed police, 47 snb-inspectors, 47 head constables and 385 
men of the civil police ; two head constables and 14 men in 
cantonments and 30 head constables and 895 men within 
municipal limits. The whole will remain, as before, under the 
superintendent, subordinate to whom are two or more assistants, 
a reserve inspector and two visiting inspectors. The municipal 
police are now members of the regular polioe force. Prior to 
1883 they were maintained wholly by the municipality and were 
no different from the ohauhdars of other cities j but in that year 
they were replaced by provincial police for an annual contribu- 
tion of Rs. 30,000. A peculiar feature of Benares is the 
mamtenance of a large force of aimed police on beat duties m 
the city tha'naSj owing apparently to the fact that the old muni- 
cipal dhauhbdara were similarly armed m former days Another 
noticeable point is the existence of a special river police with 
four boats This was started a few years ago j but the idea was 
not altogether new, a,s a guard boat was in commission on the river 
between 1836 and 1848. The town police numbered 14 men m 
all and were maintained in Sheopur and Ramnagar, but regular 
polioe took their place at Sheopui on its conversion to a notified 
area Lastly, there are 1,413 village chauhidars and 62 road 
patrols The former have been mentioned already m dealing 
With cesses, while the latter watch the grand trunk road and the 
metalled roads leading from Benares to Jaunpur, Azamgarh, 
Ghazipur and INIirzapur. 

In the matter of ciime the urban and rural tracts shonld be 
dealt with sepaiatcly Statistics of crime for each year since 
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1896 will be found m the appendix ; but these refer to the entire 
aieU; and seive meiely to give a vague and general idea of the 
magisterial vrork * Outside the city serious crime is rare, and 
the majority of the offences are petty thefts and burglaiies. The 
latter seldom are of much importance, though a few cases have 
occurred from time to time when the thieves have established 
collusion with domestic servants Bobberies and dacoities are 
almost unknown, at any rate in an organised form. This was 
not always the ease, for in 1820, 1835 and again in 1847 mention 
IS made of the general insecuiity of piopeity and person both in 
the city and district, especially in the Phulpur circle. Cattle- 
theft IS not common, and is usually committed for the sake of 
the hides. Occasionally there are outbreaks of cattle poisoning 
and flaying on the part of Chamar gangs, who are geneially in 
league with the butcheis of the Sikmul and Alinagar police 
circles. Such crimes, which are most pievalent within a small 
a\adius fi om the city, are extiemeiy difficult to detect, and pre- 
vention is best secuied by a vigorous use of the bad livelihood 
sections of the Code of Ciiminal Piocedure. Once they are 
convinced that a determined effort is being made to put a stop 
to the practice the villagers are usually ready to come forward in 
their own iuteiest. Cattle poisoning was first noticed in 1854, 
when a lengthy report on the subject w'as submitted to Govern- 
ment. Mulders occur with some frequency, and in most cases 
are due to revenge Biots aie seldom repoited and rarely 
assume a serious chaiactei : the perpetual affiays that characterise 
the district of Ballia to the east are here unknown, and the 
occasional agrarian disputes hardly ever have a fatal termination. 
There are but few habitual ciiminals, the only classes oommg 
under this description being the Dorns and Bhars, or rather the 
criminal section of the latter, who arc tabooed by the large 
majority of their caste-fellows. The Bhais are to be found 
throughout the Benaies talisd, while the Dorns chiefly reside in 
the city aud suburbs aud also in the Alinagar circle. As a 
rule, these classes do not commit crime in the neighbourhood of 
their homes, although they harry the city w'hen opportunity offers, 
and the Dorns are sometimes responsible for burglaries at Mughal 
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Sarai ; but the district suffers little from their depredations^ as 
tlieir irandering gangs work pnnnpally in Bengal and Calcutta. 

Cnmc m the city is more vaiied^ and is not ascribable to 
any particular class. The Dorns are perhaps the chief offenders 
in the matter of thieving, but then sj>eciality is horse-poisoning. 
Buiglariea are generally the work of outsiders in conjunction with 
the local bal chai actors. Muidars are rare, and are generally 
Attributed to jealousy : especially in the Dalmandi quarter, where 
the prostitutes li\ e. As in all large cities, cheating or criminal 
breach of tiust from time to time furnish material for a cause 
ceUbre; but on the whole serious crime is rare, and the people are 
law-abiding During the lai'ge fairs and festivals a gieat deal 
of liquor is consumed, but riotmg and offeuces against the person, 
except m the mattei of jewel-snatching and trivial robberies and 
assaults^ occur but seldom. Sometimes, as already mentioned in 
chapter IIj trouble lesults from the livalries between the various 
classes who cater for the religious wants of pilgrims , while very 
rarely more extensive disturbances arise from popular excitement, 
instigated by interested wire-pulleis, as was the case with the 
waterworks riots of 1895 Offences against the gambling and 
excise laws necessitate continual activity on the part of the 
authorities, the latter chiefly taking the form of smuggling opium 
to Calcutta and other places lu Bengal. Sexual offences are not 
common, and kidnapping is generally confined to sadhus, who 
recruit their ranks by enticing or carrying off boys. Coining 
has seldom come to light, but forgery of notes has been and is 
still suspected. The chief interest of Benares from the criminal 
point of view is the extraordinary vaiiety of its inhabitants. As 
early as 1856 it was proposed that the Benares force should on this 
account be selected from all parts of India, and the suggestion 
was again put forward in 1905. There are large colonies of 
Bengalis and Marathas, so that x^olitical troubles may at any 
time find an echo here. The Julahas or Musalman weavers, 
too, are a turbulent community of considerable strength, and 
are constantly pushed into the front rank in the event of 
religious or other disturbance. Another feature which renders 
close supervision necessary, and at the same time exceedingly 
difficult, is the presence of the innumerable temples, dhaTmsalaa 
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and chattraa, that affoid an almost impenetrable asylum to 
criminal suspects The caste organisations, too, are very strongi 
and complete, so that m most matteis the leaders of the various 
guilds have far more influence than the local magnates the 
pover of the foimer is almost limitless ^^iihm their own 
community, and their aid has usuailly to be enlisted in detective 
and preventive v ork. 

As compared with other districts Benares has been Infanti- 
singularly free from the practice or suspicion of infanticide. 

A special enumeiation of the Rajput mhabitants was made in 
1870-71, but the results weie satisfactory except in the case of 
the Kaghubansis in four villages and the Bhrigbansis in one; 
the Sombansis of the Chandaali tahsil, to whom the ciime was 
generally attributed, showing a suMcient proportion of girls. 

Under Act VIII of 1870 the four Raghubansi villages of 
Rajwari, Raithi, Rauna and Bhartara were proclaimed, as also 
were Akorha Salan, Surwa and Amawal, but no rates were 
levied, nor was any special police entertained. Eegistiation was 
continued for several years, and in 1880 a bad case came to light, 
but all reasonable suspicion vanished soon afterwards, and aU 
the villages were gradually struck off fiom the list. 

There are two jails in the district, the central prison at J'ails. 
Sheopur and the district jail in the civil station, the latter also 
containing the magistrate’s lock-up. Both are undei the manage- 
ment of the superintendent of the central jail. The latter stands 
to the west of the ci^il statioD, between the Barua and the 
Jaunpur road, and is a large building with two sets of barracks 
arranged in a circular form, the whole area, which is of a 
rectangular shape, being enclosed by a massive brick wall. The 
structure dates from before the Mutiny, bat has since undergone 
several improvements and modifications. It contains accom- 
modation for 1,256 men in the barracks, 773 in cells and 152 
in hospital, and also foi 177 women; the prisoners are convicts 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment from the Benares and 
Gorakhpur divisions. The manufactures are principally woollen 
and cotton carpets and rugs, grass matting, cotton cloths, 
ropes and netting The jail was at one time famous for the 
wood-caiving executed by Burmese piisouers, but the transfer 
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©f the workmen has brought the industry to an end. The district 
jail stands to the north of the iron bridge over the Barna and 
to the east of the district couits. It is of the second-class and 
ean accommodate 417 prisoners in the barracks and cells and 
44 in the hospital j the civil prison and the lock-up for persona 
under trial can hold 20 and 78 inmates, respectively. No women 
arc taken into this jail, but have to be sent as occasion requires 
to the central prison. The woik done m the district jail is of 
the usual description, and ranges fiom gardening and oil-pressing 
to the manufacture of cotton cloths, matting and the preparation 
of aloe fibre The building dates fiom 1804, when the old jail 
was demolished and the new structuie erected on almost the 
same site. Little is known of this old pribon. It is stated that 
the first provision of medical attendance was made in 1795, hut 
the arrangements seem cuiious, as up to 1803 at any rate the 
prisoners received a daily allowance of three pice for food 
Extramural labour on roads and public buildings w^as introduced 
in 1796 and continued for very many years * special sanction was 
required for the practice in building the Rajghat fort during the 
Mutiny, and it seems to have been wholly abandoned from that date. 

Originally excise was a branch of land revenue administra- 
tion, and the collection of clues on the distillation and vend of 
spirituous liquors was performed by the amds or native coUec- 
tors on behalf of the Eaja of Benaies In 1789 the ahJeari 
mahalf as it was then called, was separated from the mal or 
land revenue and the receipts were entered under a distinct head, 
though the agency remained the same as before. At the same 
time a r^ular tax on the manufacture and sale of spiiita was 
introduced in the city, while in 1793 a similar measure was 
applied to the rural area and the administration was taken over 
by the Eesident. This tax became law under Eegulation XLVII 
of 1795, which applied to liquors and diugs and also prescribed 
machinery for the prevention of illicit distillation and smuggling. 
Other enactments followed, including Eegulation VI of 1800, 
whereby twr^ was made an exciseable commodity; but all of these 
were superseded by Eegulation X of 1813, which consolidated 
all the existing ordinances and laid the foundations of the 
]|^reBeB.t system. This measure provided for the establishment e£ 
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Govcrnznent distilleries, -with still-head duty, passes for the 
expoit of liquor, tests for its strength and licenses for vend of 
liquor. The distillery area embraced the country within a radius 
of eight miles, while in the rural tracts tbe collector had the 
option of peimittmg outstills under the control of daroghaa or 
else of leasing pargauas or other definite tracts annually to 
contractors; and at the same time special regulations were laid 
down for the sale of hquor and the grant of licenses in canton- 
ments. The control of opium production and sale were also 
dealt with under the same enactment, and it was not till the 
passing of Regulation XIII of 1816 that the opium agency was 
set on its present footing and the local vend of the drug confined 
to the Excise department. Under this Act the Government distil- 
lery was started at Chetganj on the outskiits of the city. The 
distiUeiy area remained limited to the suburban tract till 1862, 
the outstills being then abolished. For two yeais the shops were 
let at a monthly rate, and then the present practice of annual 
auctions was instituted. The Chetganj distillery, rebuilt in 1862, 
was abandoned in 1SS7 and converted into a municipal conservancy 
godoun, while a new distillery was then opened at Chauka-ghat 
on the banks of the Bama The methods employed in distillation 
call for little comment: the Kalwars of Benares are numerous 
and wealthy, but they are very conservative and appear unwilling 
to adopt new and improved piocesses. The spirit is obtained 
from ahira or molasses and is of single distillation only, the 
strength varying according to requirements. The district is 
divided into high and low rate areas, the former including the 
city and suburbs, for which the still-head, duty is higher than 
for the latter, which comprises the outlying parganas. In the 
city the sealed bottle system has been instituted of late years 
whereby country spirit is sold in sealed pint and quart bottles 
and IB not allowed to be consumed on the licensee’s premises. 
This plan has been found very successful in meeting a legitimate 
demand for liquor and at the same time in diminishing the number 
of shops. The latter now number 98, of which 87 are licensed 
for retail sale, as compared with 136 in 1880 and 145 in 1890. 
The consumption of liquor varies from year to year, depending 
largely on the nature of the season, bub the income shows a 
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constant tendency to increase. In 1865 the net revenue -was 
aboat Rs 1,78,000, but since that tune the total has been far 
above this figure except in years of famine. In 1878 it diopped 
to Es 1,68,000 and in 1897 to Re. 1,51,000, figures which afford a 
very fair indication of the severity of the pressure Rrom 1876 to 
1886 the annual aveiage was Es 2,19,803, of which Ea 1,35,719 
were derived from still-head duty and the bulk criE the remainder 
from licenses. Eming the ensuing ten years the total income 
rose to an average of Ea 2,29,614 annually, the increase occurrmg 
chiefly under the head of duty paid at the distillery, this- 
contributing Es. 1,45,709. From 1896 to 1906 inclnsive a very 
noticeable advance was observed, the average total income being 
Ea. 2,65,988, while in the last five years it was no less than. 
Ea. 3,39,282, this being the highest figure on record. The enhance- 
ment is to be chiefly assigned to still-head duty, -which averaged 
Ea. 1,77^9S; hcensea showed an actual decline, although in the 
last year they reached an unprecedented height, fetching no less 
than Es. l,22,46l.‘’‘ The receipts in ’ 1905-06 amounted to 
Es. 8,958 per ten thousand of the population, and tbs is 
a remarkably high figure, though it is exceeded in t^her districts, 
with laige cities such as Lucknow and Cawnpore. The above 
returns exclude the income from foreign liquors, which in the 
last ten years aveiaged Es. 2,093. The use of such imported* 
liquors does not appear to he spreading, and the consumptioir 
shows no material increase. They are chiefly affected by the 
educated classes, and a recent attempt on the part of oertaur 
Kalwars to popularize Eosa rum has met with little success. 

The right of manufacture and vend of the fermented liquors, 
known as and e&ndJvij which are obtained fiom the tour and 
Miajw palm trees, is leased to a single contractor for the whole 
district, the settlement -was formerly for one year, but now is- 
triennial Neither species of palm is common in the district, 
and consequently the drink is not used to any large extent; it 
appears to be most popular with Julabas and low caste Hindus. 
The receipts for the ten yeai’s ending m 1906 averaged Es 6,37& 
annually and showed a decided increase over the precedmg, 
period, when the total was no more than Es 3,670. 


• Appsndi:^ table XL 
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The consnmphon of hemp drugs, on the other hand, is very Hemp- 
large, especially on the part of the nnmerous sadhus who frequent 
the sacred city. In early days the same regulations applied to 
drugs as to the other branches of esnise administration, but it has 
been the invariable practice to farm the monopoly to a single 
eontractor for the whole district This system is still maintained, 
the only important modification bemg the introduction in 1900 
of trienmal contracts in lieu of the annual auction sales. The 
most popular kinds of hemp drugs are hhcmg and ganja, though 
of late years eharaa has rapidly grown, in popular favour. 

From 1S96 to 1905 inclusive the average annual amounts sold 
weie 10,778 aeva of bhang j 2,196 aera of ganja and 1,294 aera of 
eharaa. Figures are not avail^le for years piior to 1S92, but 
from that date to 1896 the averages were 14,180 sera of hhang, 

2,781 of ganja and 728 sera'of eharmf showing that the total con- 
sumption has, if anything, decreased since that time. The income, 
on the other hand, has steadily risen From 1876 to 1885 it 
averaged Rs. 44,600; for the ensuing decade Es 46,070, and for 
the last ten years it was no leas than Rs. 1,12,836, having more 
than doubled, though there had been no- appreciable spread of the 
drug habit. In 190o-06 the total stood at the high figure of more 
than Rs. 1,30,000 . this gave an incidence of Rs. 1,011 per ten 
thousand of the population, this rate being almost the highest m 
the provinces and only exceeded m Lucknow and Dehra Dun. 

Opium also is extensively consumed in Benaies on the part opium, 
both of Hindus and of hlusalmans. Poppy is cultivated lu the 
district ; but the use of crude opium is almost unknown, and 
practically the whole of the amount consumed is obtained from 
the recognised shops. Formerly the entire supply was in the hands 
®£ the Government treasurer, but subsequently the right of sale 
leased to a single contractor, while the treasiiier continued to sell 
at headquarters and the outlying tahsil at Chandauli. In 1900 
the olQcial vend was abolished and a shop-tO'Shop settlement was 
introduced ; but the result was not satisf actoiy, as Benares became 
the centre of an extensive smuggling trade with other provmccs. 

Opium bought in Benares with a duty of Rs. 17 per ear could 
compete on very favourable terms with that purchased iu Bengal, 
where the duty is no less than Rs.. 29 , and consequently an. 

11 
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lUioit trade sprang up with Bengal, Assam and even Burma, the 
drug being conveyed both by rail and by river. The reversion to 
a single farm for the whole district led to fresh difhculties resulting 
from the enhanoement of prices, and in 1906 official vend was 
reintroduced. This will, it is hoped, serve both to keep the 
retail price at a reasonable figure and also to check the organised 
illicit trade , but it is more difficult to prevent the considerable 
amount of petty smuggling earned on by pilgrims from Bengal, 
who buy opmm in small quantities at Benares and take it to 
their homes for private consumption. The average amount of 
opium sold annually from 1876 to 1885 was 5,854 sera, and 
the income Rs. 64,005; for the next ten years the figures 
were 5,576 a&ra and Bs. 66,864; while from 1896 to 1905 
inclusive the averages dropped to 4,953 aara. and Bs. 55,096^ 
The decline was, however, but temporary, and was chiefly due 
to the famine of 1897. In 1905*06 the amount of opium 
sold was higher than m any previous year, being no less than 
6,255 sera, bringing in Es. 68,507 and giving an average 
incidence of Bs. 778 per ten thousand inhabitants, which is 
actually the highest proportion in the whole o| the United 
Provinces. 

Until recently the excise administration was not concerned 
with cocaine, but of late years its use, or rather its abuse, had 
begun to assume alarming proportions. Up to 1900 cocame was 
practically unknown m Benares, but it was introduced by Julahas 
from Bombay and rapidly attained popularity as an intoxicant. 
The drug is taken in doses from one-quarter of a grain to a 
grain, mixed with betel. Most of it is imported iErom Germany, 
and fortunately it is generally adulterated with bicarbonate of 
soda ; indeed it has been stated by a competent authority that 
if all the cocaine consumed in Benares were pure cocaine the city 
would by now have been decimated. Buies were made in 1904 
under the Mumcipal Act to regulate the possession and sale oi 
the drug ; but the abuse of cocaine in this and other places was 
recognised as a serious evil, and led to the introduction by the 
local legislature of Act I of 1906, which came into force on the 
Ist of April of that year, and was superseded after a few months 
by an Act passed by the supreme legislative council 
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Stamps are an introduction of the British Governinentj and Stamps 
were unknown in the days of native rule. The present system 
arose with Eegulation XXXVIII of 1795, whereby fees were 
levied on the institution of civil suits, the income thus derived being 
devoted to all manner of miscellaneous objects. Begular stamp 
duties came into existence with Eegulation VI of 1797. This law 
was followed by others, and all the previous laws and rules were 
consohdated by Eegulation X of 1829, which is the parent of the 
present stamp laws Eeturns for recent years are shown m the 
appendix, where a table gives thereceipte from judicial and other 
stamps for each year from 1891-92 onwards.* For the ten years 
ending in 1906 the average gross income was Es. 2,39,231 
annually, of which Es. 1,72,339 or 72 per cent, were derived from 
Gourt-fce and copy stamps. The total varies from year to year, 
the fluctuations largely dependu^ on accidental circnmstances, 
such as the sale of stamps of exceptionally high value, but there 
is no marked tendency towards an increase at the present time. 

The figures of thirty years ago, however, show that the stamp 
revenue has largely developed, for from 1876 to 1880 the average 
receipts were hut Es. 1,72,272 per annum, while at the same time 
those from non>judicial stamps were comparatively little less 
than at present, showing that the rise has been mainly due to 
increased litigation. 

The histoiy of registration dates from Eegulation XXVIII 
of 1795, by which an oiBBoe was estaWished at Benares for the 
registration of wills and ef transfers or mortgages of real property, 
the area in the charge of the registrar bdng co-extensive with the 
jurisdiction of the civil judge at that date. The scope of the 
department was extended in 1803 and 1812, and again by later 
enactments. At presexrii the registrar for- the district is the judge 
of Benares, subordinate to whom are the sub-registrais of 
Benares, ChandaoK and Gangapur. This arrangement has been 
in force since 1894, prior to which date the Family Domains 
formed a separate registration district with the deputy superin- 
tendent as registrar. In that year the other offices in the Domains 
were transferred to the Mirzapnr judgeship and Gangapur to 
Benares; whereas formerly, under Act III of 1877, Gangapur 


* Appendix, tablt XIJ. 
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had been treated as a sub-distnct, with the Maharaja’s tahsildar 
as sub-registrar on a fixed allowance from Government, The 
latter provision is still in force, but the supervising authority is 
now the district judge of Benares. Under the same enactment 
two additional offices were provided, one for the municipality of 
Benar^ and one for cantonments, but both of these were abolished 
in 1894. The great bulk of the work is done by the Benares 
sub-registrar, as is only to be expected. For the five years 
ending m 1906 the average leceipts for the whole district were 
Bs 15,525 and the average annual charges Bs. 7,570. The 
average number of documents presented for registration T^as 
6,410, those for which notion was optional being 1,218 ; while the 
gross aggr^ate value of the property involved was Bs 38,11,000 
annually 

Income-tax in one form or another has been levied more or 
less continuously since the introduction of Act XXXII of 1860, 
w’hich was m force for five years o^ly It was followed in 1867 
by a licoDse-tax on trades and professions, aftei which came the 
certificate-tax of 1868, and thq income-taxes of 1869 and 1870, 
The latter was applied to all incomes exceeding Bs. 500, at a 
uniform rate of six pies in the rupee, and m 1870-71 realised 
Bs. 1,51,811. Two years later the tax was abolished, and another 
license-tax was mtioduced under Act II of 1878. This was 
eventually replaced by the existing income-tax biou^t m by 
Act II of 1886, which has remained in force ever since, the only 
important modification being the exemption m 1903-04 of incomes 
not exceeding Bs. 1,000, Statistics of collections and assessees, 
both for the whole district and for the city and the various tahsils, 
will be found in the appendix, for each year as far back as 
1890-91 * For the ten years ending in 1903 the average total 
receipts were Bs. 95,000 annually, but they afterwards dropped 
to Bs. 75,000, showing that the relief afforded by the exemption 
has been very substantial A considerable amount is derived 
from salaries, pensions and investments, and this, added to pay- 
ments by companies, makes up about 17 per cent of the whole. 
The bulk of the remainder is paid by ac omparatively small number 
of well-to-do persons, the figures for the past five years showmg 


* Appendix, taBIeB XUl and XIV. ' 
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on an average 253 assessees at the higher rate of taZj\nth average 
incomes of about Es 5,600 apiece Nearly the whole amount 
is paid m the city of Benares, and very little in the outlying 
tracts . only ten of the 253 persons mentioned above reside in the 
rural area. The surpiisiug thing is that the receipts are so small: 
foi though Benares is the second city of the pi evinces m point of 
numbers, and contains a number of wealthy inhabitants, the total 
iiuome-tavisfav less than that of Liujknow, Cawnpoie, Allahabad 
and Agra, and is exceeded in. several other districts with a smaller 
urban population. 

The early history of the post-ojffice in the province of Benares 
is very obsonre, and no light is throun upon it by extant recoids. 
It seems that the only organised post was that maintained for 
official conespondence between Benares and Calcutta, the line of 
lunncrs being afteru'ards extended to Mirzapur and Allahabad. 
For the iuterioi the police were usually employed, this being the 
origin of the district dukj as contiasted to the imperial post. 
The introduction of Act XVTI of 1837 marked a great advance, 
in establishing uniform rates of postage and developing the lines 
along the main highways, while ten years lutor the operations of 
the distuct post were largely extended The amalgamation of 
tlie two systems dates from Act XIV of 1860, but the piocess of 
absorption was slow and the distiict post did not finally cease 
to exist till 1906. A list of all the officos in oxistunce in that 
year will be found m the appendix. TiU lecently Benaies was 
peculiar in possessing two head-offices, each nith a separate post- 
mastei, under a single supeimtendent. The Benaies city head- 
office merely dealt with the city proper, and had five dependent 
sub- offices, while the rest of the distiict was included in the circle 
of the Benares cantonment office, m wliich there were seven sub- 
offices andfouiiieeu hianch offices. Since July 1907, however, the 
city head-office lius beenieduced to the status of a sub-office, and 
that in the cantonment is the head-office foi the entire area. The 
mails are carried as far as possible by i ail, and elsewhere a staff 
of runners is maintained ; but, with the exception of Eamnagar, 
all the sub-offices have direct railway communication with 
Benares, so that the collection and distribution of the mails in 
this district is a very simple matter. 
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There are Government telegraph offices at Benares city and 
oantonmentj and combined post and telegraph offices at ShivaJa 
m the city, Mnghal Sara! and jRamnagar, the last being connected 
with Benares by a special line along the metalled road. In 
addition to these railway telegraph offices are maintamed at the 
varioos stations on the different systems; so that the district 
possesses nnnsnal facilities of this nature. At Benares there is a 
telephone system controlled by the post-office, connectmg the 
magistrate’s house and office with the city police station, the police 
lines, the jail and the Bank of Bengal 

The first step in the direction of municipal government was 
the introduction, apparently dnimg the days of Jonathan Duncan, 
of a ohaultidarri or pJiataJ<Aandi-tais collected by the muhaUadara 
and paid directly by them for the maintenance of the city 
cTiaulcidars This obtained legal sanction under Emulation XVIX 
of 1795. The provisions applying specially to Benares are 
contained in sections 23 to 28, and though the enactment was after- 
wards amended, it seems lhat this portion remained nntoached 
till 1867, owing principally to the turbulence of the inhabitants. 
In 1803 it was found that certain muhallas had failed to provide 
okavikidara and consequently the magistrate assessed them himself, 
at the rate of three annas per mensem for stone houses, two amiE» 
for brick buildings and six pies for mud dwellings. The 
collections were made by the Twtwaly but the measure was at first 
stoutly resisted In 1809 the proceeds of the tax were Bs. 1,264 
monthly, and from this 381 chauhdars were paid. In 1810 a 
Eegulation was promulgated with the object of introducing a 
general house-tax, but this caused such serious disturbance that 
certain ooncessions were made, and m 1811 the measure was 
abandoned. The income and expenditure amounted in 1867 to 
about Es. 50,000 annually, and were controlled by the magistrate. 
The surplus, after paying the police, was devoted to public 
impiovements, and in 1866 to a system of conservancy. Another 
source of mcome was afforded by the markets, the accumulated 
funds being applied to improvements. The foundation of new 
bazars and the reconstruction of old ones were customarily 
effected by public subscription or by loans to be repaid from the 
profits subsequently realised. Thus in 1808 the old Chauk bazar 
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was built, and this was reconstructed in the same manner in 1859. 
Others were the BisheshwarganJ market erected in 1830 and 
that at Fahlad-ghat dating from 1815 or thereabouts, the latter 
being bmlt out of the profits derived from the grain market 
at Trilochanghat. Other nazul property was managed by the 
collector, assisted from 1810 onwards by a committee called the 
local agents and includ.ing the commissioner and a number of 
ofBcial and private members This body administered the income 
separately, devoting the proceeds to local improvements. Two 
other sources of income were the Benares ferries and the town 
duties. The latter date from Regulation X of 1801, amended 
by Regulation X of 1810, and weie collected, very much like an 
octroi tax, at barriers on the outskirts of the city. The charge 
was vested in the collector, who also controlled the customs, and 
the coUectiou was usually farmed. The system, however, gave 
rise to abuses, and in 1823 the management was made over 
to the local agents. Six yeais later it was restored to the 
ooUector, and it was ordered that the profits should be applied 
not merely to local needs in and around the city as heretofore, 
but also to the general needs of the province, especially in the 
matter of communications. The same order embraced the ferry 
receipts, which were entrusted to the magistrate m 1817 and were 
placed under his entire control by ' Regulation VI of 1819, In 
1823 they were transferred to the local agents, but were handed 
back, like the town duties, in 1829. Up to 1850 the magistrate 
was responsible for the upkeep of the oiby roads, but the 
abolition of the town duties caused a deficiency of funds, and 
in that year complaints were made as to their unsafe condition. 
They were then made over to the local agents. The early 
attempts at conservancy and drainage will be mentioned in 
the article on Benares city. There was no regular scheme, and 
it was not till 1866 that an adequate staff was organised to meet 
the crying needs of the place. The only attempts at improvements 
in early days were of a spasmodic nature. In 1853 or there- 
abouts the fi.rst public latrines were constructed, and ten were in 
existence in 1856 } but as yet there were no public sweepers and 
the services of private servants were utilised, as is still the case 
in the jpahka mahals of the city. 
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It was not till the 27th of Septembetr 1867, and then only 
after a great deal of opposition, that the Municipal Act XXVI of 
1850 was applied to Benares and the suburbs, for the purposes of 
providing a sufficient foice of police and making better provision 
for conservancy and the general improvement of the place. The 
first committee included the magistrate as chairman, four official 
and sixteen non-officud members. The constitution was altered 
in the following year, the number of officials being increased to 
eight and that of the others leducedito fifteen. In Apnl 1868 rules 
were published for the execution of the Act, and according to 
these the funds at the disposal of the committee consisted of 
an octroi-tax on impoits, first levied in Jnne of the same year j 
rents and profits from viaml lands and buildings, and the pro- 
ceeds from other public property whether constructed by or vested 
in the commissioners as the successors of the local agents, the 
sale proceeds of grass and the like on public lands, and of refose 
and manure accumulated within municipal limits ; and the income 
from a tax on public vebcles. The introduction of Act VI of 
1868 caused no material change beyond the election of members by 
poll. The city was divided into six wards, corresponding with 
number of police circles. iFurther powers and privileges were 
conferred by Act XV of 1873 j the number of elected members 
was then eighteen, while eight, as before, were appointed by Gov- 
ernment. On the first of October 1884 the municipal board came 
into existence, replacing the former committee. The new body 
comprised eighteen elected and three other members, including 
the magistrate as chairman; but in 1888 the number of appointed 
members >Ya8 raised to seven, while in 1904 the number of waids 
was increased to eight, these still corresponding with the police 
circles. There are now 28 members, 21 of whom are elected 
and SIX nominated, and an &a-officio chairman. One-third of 
the members retire by rotation annually, so that every year 
there is an election m each ward, save in three wards which have 
only two elected members, elections there taking place in two 
years out of three. As a rule the elected members exhibit 
great interest m the ;work, and the attendance at meetings 
reaches a high average. The financial position of the muni- 
cipality will be dealt with in the article on Benares city, while 
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the chief heads of mcome and expenditure are sboim in the 
appendix * 

Besides Benares itself the only tovm of any size in the dis- 
trict IS Bamndgar, and this was brought under the pi o visions of 
Act XX of 1856 on the 29th of February 1860. The some enact- 
ment was applied to Sheopur and Sakaldiha on the 23rd of 
Noi ember 1872, but was withdrawn from the latter on account of 
the insignificance of the place and the poverty of its inhabitants on. 
the 1st of April 1903, while the formci was raised to the status of 
a notified aiea in 1907. In either case the income is derived from 
the usual house-tax, and the proceeds devoted to the upkeep of 
the town police, the maintenance of a conservancy staff and minor 
public improvements. Details will be found in the separate 
articles on the two places. The provisions of the Sanitation Act, 
at least so far as the water supply is concerned, apply to these two 
towns, and also to Sakaldiha, Ohandauli, Said Haja, Baburi and 
Nadi Xidhaura in the Ohandauli tahsil, and to Lohta, Kaithi, 
Dhaurahia, Smdhora, Basni, Baragaon, Pindrn and Kathiraon in 
tahsil Benares. 

Outside the urban area local affair’s are mantled by the dis- 
trict board. This body was originally constituted by the amalga- 
mation of the road, school and other boards appointed to manage 
the funds derived from the various cesses ; it was known as the 
district committee from 1871 to 1884, when it was reconstituted as 
the district board under Act XI V of 1883 The number of mem- 
bers w'as fixed at eleven, eight of these being elected and the others 
nominated , the latter comprised the chairman and the subdivi- 
sional officers of the two tahsds. With the new legislation of 
1906 the composition of the board remained unchanged, but its 
functions and revenues were cousiderably extended. The work 
of the board is of the usual desciiptiou and includes a multipli- 
city of departments, the chief of which are education, the 
maintenance of local loads, ferries and cattle-pounds, vaccination 
and the medical and sanitary administration. An important 
change was effected under the loc£d Act of 1904, whereby Ganga- 
pur passed altogether out of the bands of the Benares district 
board, the Family Domains being treated as a separate district 
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with control of its own schools and roads^ Little interest is 
displayed; as a rule; by the elected members in their duties. The 
reason is that the principal landovmers reside permanently m 
Benares and not on their estates in the country : the same persons 
who show the greatest activity in municipal affairs seldom 
attempt to relieve the chairman and secretary of the district board 
of any portion of the work. The receipts and expenditure of the 
board under the chief heads for each year since 1891 wiU be found 
in the appendix.* 

One of the chief cares of the district board is the promotion of 
education. The exhibition of practical interest by Government 
in public instruction dates from the foundation of the Sanskrit 
College in 1792. This seems to have absorbed the attention 
of the authorities, for no other Government school, except 
that in Jagatganj, was founded till 1866. In the meantime, 
however, much was done by private enterprise. Jai Narayan’s 
College came into existence in 1817, while the Church Missionary 
Society and the London Mission afterwards did much to promote 
education. The former started the orphans’ institution in 1836, 
an infants’ school in 1843, two ^Is’ schools in the city in 1860 and 
1861, male and female normal schools and a model school in 1861, 
an industrial female school m 1864, and several comma schools m 
1867. The London Mission opened three schools for boys m 1839 
and one for girls in 1840, while four years later these became 
branches of the central school, which in 1866 was transformed into 
a high school . the middle school for girls originated in 1852. Apart 
from these charitable and philanthropic undertakings the only 
provision for education lay m the indigenous schools, which were 
of little instructional value and of a very ephemeral character. 
Then, as now, schools were started, and especially in the city, by 
persons out of employment, who imparted the rudiments of writ- 
ing, reading and accounts in return for such doles and presents 
as they could obtain, success mvolving the abandonment of the 
school for some more lucrative profession. The first active steps 
to promote education generally were taken m 1847, when an in- 
vestigation showed the existence of 95 schools with 1,114 scholars, 
though probably the reported figures were below the mark. A 
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Bupermtendent was appointed^ with four Bub-inspectorB to asBist 
him in supervising the schools, making grants of hooks, and exa- 
mining the pupils : the teachers were awarded a bonus of eight annas 
for each scholar brought to the first stage of proficiency, and one 
mpee for each who attamed the second stage, this being apparently 
tlie origin of the grant-in-aid system. It was found at the time 
that the cause of education was not looked upon with general 
favour. The movement caused suspicion as a possible device to 
convert the people to Ohristianity, and also as the prelude to 
the imposition of a school cess. It was feared, too, that the land- 
owners would lose their hold over the villagers, and the prevail- 
ing opinion was that the lower classes would only be put out of 
their place by learning that would not, and should not, be of any 
nse to them. The famous educational circular of 1854 led to the 
establishment in 1856 of a tahsili school at Chandauli and 38 
Tialqahandi schools, with an aggregate of 1,038 pupils. There 
were then 219 indigenous schools with 1,394 scholars, in addition 
to the mission institutions. In the same year a normal school 
W'as opened for the instruction of teachers. Progress was checked 
by the Mutiny, which brought the Chandauli school to an end ; 
but in 1858 it was replaced by a similar school at Sakaldiha, 
while a second was started at Ramnagar two years afterwards. 
In i860 a new departure was made by instituting girls^ schools, 
ten such primary schools being opened. There was no increase 
in the hdlqdbandi schools, but the number of indigenous maktabs 
had risen to 279 with 3,029 pupils. During the next five years 
the progress was rapid. In 1870 there were 75 halqahand'b and 
289 indigenous schools with 6,000 boys on the rolls. The mission 
and other aided schools were flourishing, chief among the latter 
being the Bengalitola and the Karanghata Anglo-vernacular 
schools. 

In subsequent years the improvement was well maintained, 
the chief change of importance being the transfer of contiol from 
the bid school committee to the district board on the constitution 
of that body in 1885. Statistics for each year since 1896 will be 
found in the appendix, as well as a list of all schools in 1906.’*' 
The schools under the district board comprised in the latter year 
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the three middle schools at Baragaon^ Chanbepar and Chandauli, 
of Tvhich the fiist is the largest and has training classes attached 
to it for the instrnction of teachers in lower primary schools , the 
aided middle school at Eanmagar ^ and 101 upper and lower 
primary schools, In addition grants-in-aid were given to 71 
institutions^ also of the primary type All these are legnlaily 
inspected by the board^s stafp. most of the teacheis are trained 
men^ the number of such instructois increasing year by year as 
the board enjoys the privilege of deputing a certain pioportion 
of the teachers to the normal school annually. The total number 
of scholars in the institutions controlled by the boaid was lO^TlO 
in Maich 1906, and the average attendance 10,064:. 

There are 16 primary schools maintained by the Benares 
municipality, while three more are in receipt of a subvention. 
These schools are generally inferior to those of the district board 
in the matter of teachers, and have a separate inspecting officer r 
of past years they have suffieied because the municipal board is 
averse from allowing inspection by the regular inspecting staffi. 
The municipal scb ools dale from 1871, when the board took over 
the school founded a year previously by the Maharaja of Vmana- 
gram and opened nine others in different parts of the city. They 
were managed by a sub-committee, and were originally intended to 
provide a free education for children of poor parents who could 
not afford to pay fees. 

The history of mission enterprise has already been narrated 
in chaptei 111. The educational undertakings by the various 
missions aie of considerable importance, and in 1906 there were 
31 such schools, exclusive of Jai Narayan’s college, with an aggre- 
gate of 1,791 scholars of both sexes, Baja Jai Narayau’s College, 
owes its origin to Raja Jai Narayan Ghosal, a wealthy Bengali 
landowner w'ho resided at Benares, whither he had come in search 
of medical treatment There, through the mfluence of a merchant 
named Mr. G "Wheatly, he became a student of Christianity, and 
in gratitude for the kindness he had experienced at his hands he 
resolved to found a school for the education of his countrymen 
in Bnglish and the vernacular. This project he carried out with 
the aid of Lord Mona in 1S14, and four years later he handed 
over the school, hitherto known as Jai Ifaiayan Ghosal^s free 
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school, to the Church Missionary Society. In conjunction •with 
his son, Haja Kali Shankar Ghosal, who founded the asylum that 
bears his name, he endowed the school, iirovided house accommo- 
dation and obtained, a monthly grant from the Governor General 
for its support. The institution contmued to make good progress, 
rising to the standard of an anglo-vernacular high school, while 
in 1862 its status was raised to that of a college teaching up to 
the B. A. standard aud it was affiliated to the Calcutta Umveisity. 
In 1876, however, it again became a high school, though affiliation 
was maintained till 1906. The school, which is at present in a 
very flourishing condition and has done well m the public exami- 
nations, IS managed by the Chuich Mission Society and is subject 
to the mspection of the departmental officers. 

The list of all the schools given in the appendix contains a 
number of private institutions, some of which are of a more or 
less ephemeral character, while others are of considerable standing 
and are doing excellent work. Among the latter mention may 
be made of the Bengalitola school, the Maharashtra school, the 
TIanah Chandra school and the Hanuman seminary, all of which 
are classed as secondary. 

The most important educational institution in Benares is 
Queen’s College, which includes the old Sanskrit College. The 
latter dates fiom 1791, when Jonathan Duncan obtained the 
sanction of Lord Cornwallis to set aside certain surplus revenues 
for the support of a Hindu academy, with the object of securing 
the preservation and study of Sanskrit literature at Benares. 
He had been struck by the absence of any such school, the 
establishment of which •would tend in his opinion both to the 
popularity of the British Government and also to the recovery 
and collection of the little known writings of ancient times: 
he also hoped to establish a school of Hindu law, in order to 
train assessors and legal practitioners in the courts The sum 
of Bs. 14,000 was granted, and this was afterwards raised 
to Es. 20,000. A certain number of professors were chosen, 
and the college was opened m a hiied house on the 28th of 
October 1791. Eules for its management were drawn up by 
the Resident, and it is interesting to note that the discipline to 
be maintained was that prescribed by Manu : the first principal 
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tras Kashinath Pandit^ subordinate to whom were eight teachers. 
The early progress of the college was not particularly encourag- 
ing. In 1798 a committee was appointed to enquire into its 
administration^ with the result that several professors were 
dismissed for neglect of duty; and in 1801 Xashinath shared the 
same fate^ the institution was remodelled, and the number of 
teachers fixed at twelve to teach the 121 free scholars then on 
the rolls. These measures failed to have much effect, and in 
1812, after a serious proposal to abolish the school, a new con- 
stitution was devised, apparently with success, as in 1815 the place 
was reported to be in a flourishing condition, though it had failed 
to attain the standard origmally contemplated, especially in the 
matter of law. A further step was taken in 1820, when Captain 
Pell was appointed secretary to the committee, and in effect as 
superintendent of the college with almost plenary powers. The 
number of foundation scholars was limited to sixty, though 
others might attend the classes without remuneration. Under his 
management the college prospered greatly, the number of out- 
students rising in 1823 to over two hundred ; but in the next year 
Captain Pell died, and his place was filled by Captain Thoresby. 
The latter soon proposed to increase the foundationers to one 
hundred, and carried out several minor reforms in the internal 
economy of the institution. In 1829 he urged the establishment 
of an English school, which was started m the foUowmg year 
under the name of the Benares Anglo-Indian Seminary : which 
title it retained till 1836, when it was styled the Government 
school and was under an English master. Por the five years 
ending in 1835, when Captain Thoresby resigned and the charge 
was given temporarily to Mr. NichoUs, the headmaster of the 
English school, the average number of students was 296; 
but in the last year stipends for scholars were ordered to cease 
gradually and the attendance immediately dropped, the pro- 
cess bmng hastened by the abolition of the Persian class in 
1838. A year later it was proposed to unite the English and 
Sanskrit schools, but without success, aud in fact the college 
narrowly escaped abolition, on the ground that it had not produced 
a scho lar of eminence. In 1843 the institution was handed 
over to the Local Government, Mr. J. Muir was appointed 
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principal, scholarships were substituted for stipends and the 
college was moved from the city to the suburbs. In 1845 
Mr Muir resigned, and m the next year Dr. J. XL Ballantyne 
was placed in charge. Under his administration great progress 
was achieved, notably in the introduction of Enghsh into the 
Sanskrit college and in the erection of the present buildings. 

These were commenced in 1847 and completed in 1852 at a cost 
of some J018,OOO, the architect being Major Kittoe. Even then 
the position of the college was not secure. In 1866 Mr. Kempson 
proposed, though without effect, to remove the Anglo-Sanskrit 
chair and to turn the mstitution into an aided private school ; 
and m 1877 the same officer succeeded m abolishing the professor^ 
ship on financial grounds. In 1884, however, it was restored, 
with the object of enabling Sanskrit studenfs to assimilate western 
education and to facihtate researcL Smce that time the place 
has constantly thriven, the chief events being the foundation of 
a scholarship by the Hon’ble Munsbi Madho Lai in memory of 
his brother in 1904, the acquirement of a site for a hostel and 
the construction of a new libiary The English school, which was 
raised to the status of a college in 1841, remamed separate from 
the Sanskrit college till 1853, when the two were formally united 
under the designation of Queen’s College The institution was 
affiliated to the Allahabad University in Arts up to the M. A 
standard m 1888, and m Science in 1896. 

Another noteworthy educational institution is the Central Central 
Hindu Collie. This was opened in a small building in the 
city in July 1898, removed to a larger house two months later and 
transferred in March 1899 to its present site in Bhelupura. The 
ground, some 13 bighaa in extent, together with some buildings 
was given hy the Maharaja of Benares. The original structure 
was repaired and cdtered, while subsequently large extensions 
were carried out, boarding-houses built and a temple to Saraswatil 
erected. There are wdl-equipped laboratories, and a library con- 
taining 7,800 volumes. The income m 1906 was about Ba 1,86,000 
and the expenditure Es. 1,13,000, while the invested property 
exceeded Rs. 4,40,000. The college, which has a staff of highly 
qualified professors, both English and Indian, is affiliated to the 
.^Itffiabad Univeisity, and some of the students are reading foe 
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the M A. degree in bath EngKsh and Sanstnt. The nninhers on 
the roll in 190C included 188 in the college classes, 615 in the 
school department and 154 in the Sanskrit department. All the 
students are expected to learn Sanskrit in some degree, and those 
in the Sanskiit class must take up the study of English. There 
are special text-books on Hinduism, and religious instruction is 
an essential part of the cuniculum The president of the college- 
is Mrs Annie Besant, to whom the place owes its foundation and 
laigely its development * she has been supported by many able 
workers, not only in India but beyond the sea The jirincipal 
from the first has been Dr. Arthur Eichardson, and the honorary 
secretary Babu Bhagnan Das The aims of the college aretov 
give a sound education, both cheap and flexible, without reference 
to politics, and to wed the best secular teaching of the west to the- 
best religious instruction of the east Distinctly religious lu 
character, the institution has flourished exceedingly and has- 
attained wide popularity almost throughout India. 

Literacy Benares has attained a higher standard of literacy than any 
other district of the United Provinces, excepting the hill tracts of 
the Kumaun division and Dehia Dun. The returns of the last 
census showed that 11 22 per cent of the males and *77 per cent, 
of the females could read and write, as compared with provincial 
averages of 3*11 and 24 per cent., respectively. The progress- 
achieved of late years is illustrated by the fact that in 1881 th& 
proportion of literate males to the total male population was 8*8, 
and in 1891 it had risen to 10 per cent, while the corresponding 
figures for females were *37 and *65 per cent. The reason for 
this lies no doubt in the abnormally large urban population, the 
oonditions of Benares being very similar m this respect to those- 
of Lucknow. There is this difference that here the Hindus are 
in proportion better educated than the Musalmans, 11 16 per cent, 
of the Hindu males and *65 per cent of the females being literate, 
as compared with 0 27 and 61 per cent of Musalmans Another 
point of diffuience is to be found m the language of literacy or 
rather the sciipt, as in Benares the Nagri character is far more 
extensively used than the Persian, the number of literate persons 
versed in the foimer being ten times as great as those employing 
the latter. English education has made considerable strideB> 
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though it is impossible to obtain an accurate compaiative estimate 
\rithout eliminating those who speak English as the language of 
their birth. 

The first step taken in the direction of establishing public 
hospitals was the grant of land bringing in Rs. 2,400 annually by 
hlr. Duncan in 1787, with the object of affording relief to indi- 
gent and alien sick peisons in the city of Beuaics The income 
was administered by two hahmSy butm 1812, it haring come to 
light that the trust was not properly managed, half the levenue 
was made over to the committee appomted in the preceding year 
With the idea- of founding a native hospital In this pm pose a 
considerable sum had been raised, of which pait was de\otcd to 
the purchase of a house for the civil surgeon, near the piesent 
distiict jail, while the remaining Rs.24,345 weie investal m Gov- 
emmeub securities. The committee comprised the judge, the 
eommissionei, the magistrate, the superintending surgeon of the 
division, the chaplam, a native gentleman and the civil surgeon 
as secretary. In 1813 a giant of Es 1,881 was sanctioned for 
establishment, and in 1837 the jagit* was commuted into a subsidy 
of Ea. 1,200 annually. The hospital was at fiist situated in 
Kabirchaura, on the site of the municipal offices, and there it 
remaaued till 1881. In that year it was moved to the new build- 
ings near Dinanath-ka-gola, on the mam road fiom Eajghatto 
cantonments, and since that time it has been known as tho Piince 
of Wales Hospital, so called from the fact that the fouudation- 
Btone was laid in 1877 by his Majesty King Edward VII, then 
Prince of Wales. It consists of two large blocks, divided into 
eight waids called aftei their founders, an operating theatre, and 
detached accommodation for private patients. The institution has 
an invested capited of Rs. 39,100, and is one of the best of its 
kind m the province. The old committee continued to manage 
the hospital till 1884, when it was mode over to thedistiict board, 
but the latter relinquished the chaige in 1891 m favoui of the 
present board -of control. The other Beuaies dispcusaiies weie 
established for the most part by the managing committee of tho 
native hospital. That at Sikranl was started in tho civil surgeon’s 
house some years before 1840, and about the same time the 
Chaaik dispensoiy was opened near tho Chank puliuo sUtiou- 
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A tbird appears in the returns as the Bajghat dispensary, hut 
this was represented merely by a peripatetic doctor who from tune 
to time used to visit the Bajghat ferry, carrying with him a 
small stock of medicines. This irregular institution was abolished 
m 1850, and the doctor found a hzed abode at the new Ausanganj 
dispensary, built near his house by Baja Deonarayan Singh and 
endowed with the rent of adjacent shops. Two years later the 
Sikraul dispensary was removed to its present site at the Kali 
Shankar asylum • the latter is a charitable institution, consisting 
of a collection of small houses for the reception of the blind, 
maimed and mdigent, as well as orphans and lepers, and endowed 
by a bequest of Bs. 48,000 and the rent of a house, left in 1826 by 
Baja Kali Shankar Ghosal, a prominent resident of Benares 
durmg the first half of the nineteenth century It was at first 
managed by a committee consisting of a judge of the court of appeal, 
the magistrate, the chaplain, a representative of the Baja and 
the civil surgeon as secretary. Originally it was housed in the 
mint, for which a rent of Bs. 160 per mensem was paid, as the 
equivalent of a Government grant to the asylum. Later it 
was removed to a site near the city hospital, and the grant was 
reduced to Ks. 100 monthly. In 1852, however, the present build- 
ing m Hukulganj was erected from the designs of Major Kittoe. 
The asylum is now under the immediate charge of the civil surgeon, 
and IS admimstered in accordance with a scheme drawn up under 
the Charitable Bndowments Act, 1890. Both the Chauk and 
Ausanganj dispensaries were merged into the Prince of W ales Hos- 
pital on its completion, but Sikiaul lemams under the control of 
the district hoard. Another dispensary is that at Bhelupura, 
started in 1845 at the house of the Maharaja of Vizianagram and 
supported by the Maharam. In 1854 the hospital was formally 
taken over by Government, being then located in a new building 
erected by the Maharam, who continued to pay an annuiil subsidy 
for maintenance ; this was commuted in 1865 for a lump sum of 
Es. 20,000, while Bs. 10,000 more were added by the Maharaja 
five years afterwards. The hospital has now an invested capital 
of Bs. 30,500, and is managed by the district board An attempt 
was made m 1854 to estabhsh a medical school at Bhelupura, 
but the project was abandoned. The only other district board 
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dispensary is that at Chaadauli This 'vras built private sub- 
scriptions collected by Mr. Pollock in 1858, and was taken over by 
Government in the following year. For the treatment of females 
there is the Ishwari Memorial Hospital, which was built by sub- 
scription at a-cost of Bs. 96,000, the foundation-stone having been 
laid in 1890 by Her Excellency the Marchioness of Lansdowne 
It has invested funds to the amount of Be 39,500, and is supported 
by a grant of Bs. 5-,700 from the district hoard and Bs. 3,600 from 
the Maharaja of Benares * it is managed by the local branch of the 
Buffenn fund An extension has recently been completed at a 
cost of Bs 30,000. There is also a female dispensary at Ehelu- 
pura, under the district board, and the Victoria Hospital. The 
latter is a fine building completed in 1890, when it took the place 
of the dispensary at Fhatak Sheikh Salim, started in 1S8S by 
Miss Failthorpe in connection with the Zanana Bible and Medical 
Mission. The cost of erection was defrayed by an English lady 
m memory of Mrs Kennedy, and the hospital is supported mainly 
by subscriptions raised in England with an annual Government 
giant for medicines. The same society keeps open a branch 
dispensary at Mughal Sarai during the cold weather, and the 
London Mission gives medical aid at its Bahatpur station. 
Besides all these there are two railway dispensaiies, one at 
Mughal Sara! on the East Indian line, and the other at Benaies m 
connection with the cantonment station on the Oudh and Bohil- 
khand Bailw'ay ; mention may also be made of the usual police 
and jail hospitals. The total number of patients treated at the 
various hospitals amounts to nearly 120,000 persons annually, 
while the cost to the district board alone is about Bs 15,000. 

Mention has already been made' of the Kali Shankar asylum, 
which IS managed as a public trust and receives an annual 
subvention from Government. An older institution is the lunatic 
asylum, which was built by Government m 1809 and located m 
^Hukulganj, the bazar named after Captain Ogle, the fiist 
commandant of the adjacent cantonment. It was enlarged in 
1817, and in 1855 it was entirely rebuilt on a netgbbouiing site 
In early days no provision was made for lunatics, but an order 
of 1801 directs that if dangerous they should be confined in a 
separate part of the jaiL The asylum is luidei the direction of 
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the civil surgeoiij and the inmates are drawn from the whole 
Benares division. Besides the above, however, Benares contains 
a very laige number of charitable institutions for the indigent 
and infirm which are not under Government control. These are 
the ckhaita/ra or satraa, of which there are no fewer than 124, 
supplying f o od to s ome 3 ,860 persons. They have been founded at 
diffeient times by ruling pnnces and other persons from all parts 
of India, mainly for feeding Brahmans and aadhuua. It seems, 
however, that originally they were intended for the assistance of 
students, and this view is kept in mind by the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha, an influential society which aims at the promotion of 
the iN'agii sciipt, and is desirous of undertaking the manage- 
ment of the satraa, with the object of removmg and preventing 
abuses m the distribution of the chaiitable funds. The work is 
of great impoitance, for the moneys dispensed amount to Bs 14,150 
monthly m the case of 96 aatraa only, while several of the remainder 
are richly endoived, notably those maintained by the Maharaja 
Sindhia and the Maharajas of Travancore and Mysore. The 
wealthiest are the Amvadia, Agasta Kund, Putia, Rajiajeshwari, 
Vidiamai, Bakina, Bhuvaneshw'ar, Buch Bihar, Jhind, Eani 
Bhawani and Dandi aatraa^ which alone command a monthly 
income of Bs. 6,690, some of them, such as the Bam Bhawani, 
founded by the late Mahcu^ani of Nator, possessing consider- 
able landed property in the city and elsewhere. The Agasta 
Kund acdra, supported at a cost of Bs 18,000 per annum, 
belongs to a merchant of Arcot and supports 200 Bi ahmons of 
both sexes. Among other private or semi-private institutions 
mention may bo made of the Aitchison Orphanage, founded in 
1879 by one Jai Shankar, a Punjabi, the money being raised 
from private subsciiptions. Its object is to provide for 
orphans and enable them to obtain a hvelihood, and its funds, 
consisting of endowments and subscriptions, bring m about 
Bs. 900 a year. It is maintained in a house given at a low 
rent by the Baja of Vizianagram, and since 1889 its affairs 
have been managed by a committee of Hindus, Musalmans and 
Bengalis appointed for the purpose. Another is the Bam Krishna 
Homo of Service, a branch of the well-known Bengali society 
c alkd the Bam Krishna Mission. It has al out a hund red members. 
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and the yearly income of some Ea 3,000 is devoted to purely 
charitable objects, such as the maintenance of waifs and straj’s 
and the support of poor students and helpless families. The 
Bhmga Eaj Anlhalaya is a non-scctarian asjdum foi the indigent 
maimed and blind, maintained in a handsome building elected 
and endoAied by the Raja of Bhmga m Bahraich: it is managed 
by a committee appointed in accordance with a scheme framed 
under the Chaiitablc Endowments Act, 1890. 

Besides the municipal and cantonment cattle-pounds at 
Benaics, which arc managed by the local authorities, theie is a 
number of similar institutions m the ruial areas. These first 
came into existence shoitly after the Mutiny, and were undei the 
direct contiol of the distiict magistiate till 1891, when they were 
handed over to the district hoard. These pounds are located at 
all the rural police stations, and also at Eaithi in pargana 
Katehir ; the pound at this place was opened as an experimental 
measure in 1005. The income derived from these pounds is small 
in compaiison wdth that of most districts, and constitutes but an 
unimpoi taut item m the lovenues of the distiict board, the average 
not receipts for the ten years ending in 1906 were no more than 
Ra 9oC per annum, those foi the last five years being Bs. 1,153 

Theio is but little nasal property in the district, and the 
bulk of it lies in or near the city of Benares That within 
municipal limits was made over to the local agency committee at 
an eaily date, and is still managed by the successors of that body 
in the shape of the municipal board, though recently one-fourth 
of the income derived therefrom has been credited to Govcinmoat. 
It consists of thicc escheated markets, known as Chetgan], Gola 
Dinnuath and Resham Katra; a small portion of land and 
inhabited site transferred from the cantonment, and about 170 
plots within the city itself. Tho annual receipts from these 
piopcities amount to about Rs. 2,500. Outside the municipality 
the total area of iiaciti is 139 acres, of which 42 acres belong 
to the Chandauli tahsil. The latter compiise the encamping- 
gronnds at Jalilpnr and Jagdis-ki-Sarai and tho store depOt at 
Majhwar, all on the grand trunk road. Onc-third of the area 
IS leased annually for cultivation, and brings in Rs. 141, this 
sum being credited to the district board. In the Benares tahsil 
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80 acres are taken, up by the encamping-grounds at Chaubepar 
and Babatpur, a portion of the latter being let to cultivators for 
Bs. 10 annually. Some 22 acres of land have been acquired m 
the yicinity of the Buddhist monuments at Sarnath, to enable 
them to be preserved and to permit of further excavations The 
rest IS made up of the distillery premises at Chauka-ghat and 
the Government circurt-house^ public garden and encamping- 
ground in the civil station of Sikraul. These are all managed 
by the collector^ who has the disposal of the mcome of the garden^ 
while that derived from the sale of grass in the compound of the 
circuit-house amounts to Bs. 100 annually and is credited to 
Government as land revenue. The above figures do not refer to 
nazvl in the wider sense, implying all land taken up by Govern- 
ment for roads, schools, police stations and other purposes. This 
aggregates 7,471 acres, of which 3,134 acres are in the Chandauli 
tahsil. Such land is of course unremunerative. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hhtoby. 


Ill is unfortunate, but not unexpected, to have to recoi*d 
at the outset that the ancient history of the district, celebrated 
as it IS in Hindu sacred writings, is uncertain and fragmentary. 
Most of the traditions connected with Benares arc embodied in 
the epics and other works of the later Puranic period , although 
the Hindu of to-day claims for it an existence antecedent to that 
of the rest of creation. The legend of its origin is narrated m 
the Kashi Jiahftsy<%, a work attributed to Vedava Vyasin, the 
compiler of the Vedas. It is theie stated that the seven Rishis 
approached Vishnu and desiied to be shown the certam road to 
salvation, specifying that m spite of their asceticism their senses 
woie not wholly subdued and formed an obstacle to the fruition 
of an eternally divine life. Aftei some meditation the deity 
created a Imgam, which shone in glorious effulgence. At first 
but a span in width, it grew and diffused itself till it attained a 
radius of five loa oi ten miles. This was Kashi, the centre and the 
first created spot in the earth, which as yet was without form and 
void, being but a mass of surging and heaving waters. Vishnn, 
however, arrived at the conclusion that the place was too small 
for the abode of the Eishis, and therefore created the earth and 
placed it around the piinncval I ingam. The ancient boundary 
is still religiously preserved and defined by the Panchkosi road, 
the scene of many festivals and processions in commemoration 
of the legend 

It is at least certain that Benares had already acquired a 
reputation for peculiar sanctity m the Puranic age, and conse- 
quently its antiquity is beyond dispute. The place is known m 
Sanskrit liteiaturo both as Kashi and Varanasi, The former is 
commonly derived from the root kash, meamng “ to shine,” and 
construed as the “ soul-illummating.” Another suggestion is 
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that it is derived from Kasha, the fourth in descent from Purn 
in the list of Kashi rulers given in the Harvoamsa ; his successors 
and subjects -were called Kashis, and the word Kashi would, on the 
analogy of many similar instances, designate the oountiy in 
which they lived. The name Varanasi, clearly the prototype of 
Benares, seems to be an even older appellation, but its source is 
very doubtful. Our authorities, the PuranaSj the Kashi Mahat^ 
mya and the Kashi Khand, assign the place a position between 
the V aruna or Barna and the Assi, and the compound of these 
two names affords an obvious derivation. But in the Puranio 
age Benares lay principally to the north of the Bama, and the 
growth of the southern portion between these streams is compara- 
tively modern. The cloud of uncertainty is rendered more dense 
by the fact that the records, sudi as they are, do not agree in the 
matter of andent history. The Kashi Rahasya states that Kashi 
was first governed by Shiva, hnt that he lost his dominions 
through a stratagem on the part of Brahma, who made over the 
country to his favourite devotee, Divodas, what time Shiva was 
absent at a council of the gods, summoned to deliberate on the 
foundation of a new Kashi on the hanks of theKarbada. On his 
return Shiva found a usurper on his throne, his authority ignored 
and admittance refused him to his kingdom. Stratagem was 
overcome by stratagem, for Shiva^s lieutenant, Dhundhiraj, 
induced Divodas to commit an impious act and thus to lose his 
divine status. Thereupon Shiva entered the city at the head of 
the gods, regained his throne and contmued to hold sway till 
his retirement to Kailas on the dawn of the Kaliyuga or iron age. 
He left Ins dominions in the charge of Abhimuktesar, who is 
still supposed to have the city in his keeping. This story ignores 
the Kashi dynasty of the Han-ivamsa and the Pwranas. It has 
been suggested that Divodas was one of this line, but this is mere 
guesswork. Both the Bamayawb and the Mahabharata, mention 
Vajanasi as the capital of the Kashi kings, while one of them, 
Pum or Purnavaa, had his seat at Pratishthan or Allahabad. 
The Bhagaved Pv/rama again connects the place with Tr nHbTia.j 
stating that the latter, who ruled in Dwarka, overthrew Paundnk, 
the king of Kashi , and that Paundrik^s so-n, Suduksha, shared a 
similar fate in his attempt to avenge his father’s death, while 
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iKashi was burnt to ashes by Siiclarshan, the disciis of Krishna. 

This may refer to an actual fact of Ar3'aii conquest fiom the 
west, and it is generally supposed that the advent of the Aryans 
to Benares was of comparatively reacnt date. Tiadition next 
assigns the sceptre to Bharat, who perished with all his family 
fighting in the ranks of the Pandavas’ army : his old foit is still 
recognised by the people at the village of Ban ant in pargana 
Barah. 

The first historical fact connected with the district relates O^hsBud- 
to the life of Gautama Buddha Thcro is little doubt that 
Saimath represents the site of the deer-park, Mrigdava or Saran- 
ganatha, where Buddha made his first five converts.'^ This site 
was one of the earliest to be excavated under circumstances which 
allowed the examination by Europeans of the inscriptions and 
other objects unearthed, though unfortxmatcly the fiist attempts 
weie conducted in a far fiom scientific spiiit. In 1793 Jagat 
Singh, the Dm an of Baja Chet Singh, destroyed a whole stupa 
in order to obtain stone for building the suburb of Jagatganj, 
and the mateiials wei'e scatteied in every direction j but an 
inscription was preseived and is now in the Lucknow museum. 

Other explorations were those of 1815, 1835-36, 1851-54, 18G5 
and 1877, but still more impoitant results were obtained by 
Mr. Oortcl in 1904-05 f The most striking of these was a 
portion of a pillar bearing an msriiption of Asoka, possibly 
erected in 249 B C., which is interesting as containing edicts 
corresponding to those known as the Kosambhi, Sanchi and 
Bupnath edicts The pillar is also remarkable for its magnificent 
capital of fonr lions ba^k to back, round the base being sculp- 
tured a lion, a horse, a bull and an elephant, the figures being 
separated by a wheel between each pair The execution of these 
figures 18 excellent, and recalls the artistic attainments of 
Greek sculpture. Next in date is an inscribed statue of a 
Bo Ihisattva, erected in the thud year of Kamshka, the record 
being the earliest and also the most eastern known which refers 
to that ruler by name. It moreover connects two satraps, 
KbarapaUana and Yanaspara, with the erection of the statue, 

* Bc&l, Seoordt, I, p 67 and II, p 51 

f J P. Vogel, JBpffraphw Indtea 1905, p. 168. 
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while the chief donor was the monk Bala^ whose name occurs on a 
statue found at Set Mahet in the Gonda district, and on an image 
from Muttra. Little can he ascertained regarding the satraps, 
except that they were father and son, and were Buddhists by 
creed j it is even unceitain whether they held sway at Benares, 
but at aU events they clearly recognised the suzerainty of 
Kanishka 

In the fifth century Fa Hian visited the country of Kashi 
and the city of Benares, and describes the deer-park.* Two 
centuries later Hiuen Thsiang found the country of F’o-lo-ni-sse 
or Benares densely populated and the people in flourishing cir- 
cumstances. He notes significantly that they were mostly 
unbelievers, though a few reverenced the law of Buddha j there 
were 80 monasteries and about 3,000 pnests.f On the other 
hand the Hindus had about a hundred temples with 10,000 
sectaries, and it is interestmg to note that even m those days the 
principal worship was that of Maheshwara, whose image was of 
copper, lOO feet high. Many details are given of the stupas, 
monasteries and other buildings, and attempts have been made 
from time to time to identify them, but the recent excavations 
necessitate a fresh examination of the whole question. Hiuen 
Thsiangrefers to a stone pillar seventy feet In height, but mentions 
no inscription. The pillar of Asoka hears two insciiptions of 
later peiiods, but unfortunately they are not dated in any era. 
One mentions a Baja Ashvaghosha, whose name occurs again on 
a fragment discovered by Mr. Oertel. It is possible that the 
year 40 quoted on the pillar refers to the Kushau era, and the 
Baja may have been a feudatory of Huvishka , his name is 
known on a com which may be dated approximately about the 
beginning of the Christian era The other inscription records 
a dedication by thetoachers of a Buddhist sect called Vatsiputrika, 
which may be as early as the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

Another inscribed image found at Sarnath, which represents 
Buddha preaching in the deer-park, is of historical interest as 
referring to Mahipala, king of Gaur. It is dated 1083 Sambat 
or 1026 A.D., and its purport is to record the establishment of 
temples at Kashi, though the exact mterpretation is a matter of 


* Seal, I, p IxYii, I t n, p. 4A, 
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some doubt.* In the district have been found a number of copper- 
plates, chiefly of Gobind Chand, Bijai Chand and Jai Chand of 
Kanauj, but also of Kama Devi of Chedi or Dahala, Vaidya Deva 
of Kamrup and Singara Vatsaraja, a feudatory of Gobmd Chand. 

These range in date from about 1042 to 1156 A.D f It appears 
that the city of Benares at any rate was under the sway of the 
tings of Kanauj, whose authority was mamtained along the 
Ganges for a considerable distance, and that other rulers, who 
from tune to tune brought Kanauj under subjection^ established 
their sovereignty here also. There is a strong tradition that the 
Gaharwars held Benares at this period. The annals of the Kantit 
family in Mirzapur insist on this point, though their history is 
extremely vague ; and it is the commonly accepted version that 
on the defeat of Jai Chand by the Musalman invaders one branch 
of the family fled eastwards and set up an independent state. 

For many years the Gaharwar princes ruled at Benares, and 
afterwards they were compelled to retire to Kantit ; the last of 
them IS said to have been Banar, to whom is attributed the 
erection of the old Eajput fort at Eajghat, near the junction of 
the Ganges and Barns The same man is supposed to have 
rebmlt the city, to which in popular belief he gave his name. 

The rule of the Kananj lings, however, does not seem to have Aborigi- 
extended inland, and the country was held by Soiris, Bhars and 
other unsubdued tribes, who maintained practical independence 
throughout Oudh and the eastern districts. The legends as to 
the Bhars are common everywhere, and the name appears to have 
been applied somew'hat indiscriminately to all the aboiigmal races 
that were supplanted either by the Eajpnts from the west or by the 
Musalmans. There are still large numbers of Bhars in the 
district, especially in the Benares tahsil, to which their possessions 
must have been mainly confined East and south of the Ganges 
the lords of the soil were the Soiris, of whom very little is known. 

Their descendants number less than a thousand at the present 
day, and chiefly belong to the Dhus and Majhwar pargonas ; and 

* J F Vogel, Annual Sej/ori, AreAteolojical Burney of India, 1903-04, 
p g9i , wliore earlier refereaces are given , and A Venis, JA. S.B, 1906, p. 446. 

Also Anatte Setearohea V, p 183 and A S B.! , XI 

t Sjayrajtitea Jndtea, II, pp 297, 847, 358 , IV, pp 97, 180 
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they also appear to have held Athganwan on the west of the 
Tiver They claim for themselves a Surajbansi origin and still 
wear the sacred thread, while the reason for their expulsion from 
amongst Bajputs is said to have been their addiction to spintuoos 
liquor, and this fact almost certamly places them on a level with 
the Bhars, Basis, Aiakhs and other tubes, whose intoxication 
invariably, according to the local traditions, brought about their 
downfall. The power of the Bhars and Soiris was, naturally 
enough, not destroyed all at once, and in places they continued 
to maintain their position for several centuries after the estab- 
lishment of Muhammadan rule. They were not displaced by the 
Musalmans, but by the Eajputs j the latter were rather fugitives 
than invaders, and had to secure their position and win then 
lands without support fiom the cential power; and their various 
small colonies were naturally slow in attaining sufScient stiength 
to overthrow the old owners of all the country in their neighbour- 
hood. 

The Rajput colonisation does not appear to have begun much 
before the twelfth or thirteenth oentunes. This is the date 
popularly assigned to the establishment of the Eaghubansi power, 
which was at first confined to the Katchir and Sultanipur parganas 
and portions of Jalhupur and Sheopur, but afterwards spread 
beyond the Ganges into Barah and Mahwari. Tradition relates 
that one Beo Kunwar came from Ajodhya, the ancient seat of the 
clan, to Benares and there married the daughter of Eaja Banar, 
obtaining as dower the tahiqa of Mar. The Eaghubansis are the 
only Eajputs in this district who seem to have had an acknow- 
ledged laja, and to have acquired a position of any independence. 
Ninth in descent from Deo Kunwar was Doman Deo, the best 
known name in local history. He appears to have lived in the 
fifteenth century, during the days of Sikandar Lodi, though the 
chronology varies All the statements agree m the assertion 
that he held Katehir in rent-free tenure, and that he built the 
massive fort at Chandrauti, called after his wife or daughter, 
Ohandravati. Nearly all the Eaghubansis claim descent from 
Doman Deo ; but it seems that in his day the clan was already 
numerous, and that many branches from the original home at 
Deorainhad planted themselves in different parts of the country. 
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The only other clan of any poorer “was that of the Bhngbansis, 
who at one time held all Majhwar and Barhii al, most of Mahwari 
and the north-east of Dhns. Their padigieo, ineluding that of 
the branch known as Badhaulia or JBarhaulias, a name probably 
deiivod from Barhwal, goes lack for over seven centanes, the 
reputed founder being one Kaiotam Eai, who took service with 
the Soiri raja of Bhataur in Barhwal, slew him in accordance 
with the orthodox Bajput tradition of these parts, acquired his 
lands and married a daughter of that prolific king, Baja Banar. 
But the head of the clan seems to have occupied an insignificant 
position m the case of the Bhrigbansis, and there are no local 
heroes of this race in the country legends The remaming 
colonies were much smaller. In Ean\ an we hear of Surajbansis 
who were afterwards displaced by the Kaglansis, a tribe with 
traditions similar to those of the Bais. In Athganwan the Soiris 
wore expelled by the Surwars, of whom nothing is known. In 
Kol Aslah the eolomsts were Bhuinhais * and the same people took 
possession of Easwar, which they shared with the Monas Bajpnts 
of Bhadohi. Pandrah w’as seized by the Nanwags, said to be a 
blanch of the Bms, while other clans which took loot in the 
district were the Bisens, who acquired part of Pandrah and 
Athganwan through marriage with the earlier Hariyas, and the 
Gautams who spread from Mariahu m Jaunpor over the noith- 
western parganas. 

Of the Musalman colonists nothmg is known, save that from 
an early date they held most of Barah, Mawai, Dhus and Balhupur 
Tho first references to Benares by the historians are extremely 
vague. In tho Ain-ir-AI\lbari, it is stated that Mahmud of Ghazni 
twice visited Benares, in 1019 and 1022 A D : but this seems 
quite impossible, although local tradition says that this monarch 
oierthiew Baja Banar.* A moie piobable account is that 
W’hich narrates the capture of the city by Ahmad Nialtigin 
in 1033, three years after Mahmud’s death But here again 
the achievement is veiled in very equivocal language . “ Never 
had a Muhammadan army reached this place. The army could 
only remain there from morning to mid-day prayer, because 
of the pcnl. Tho maikets of the drapers, perfumers and 
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jewellers were plundered, but it was impossible to do more. The 
people of the army became rich, for they carried off gold, silver, 
perfumes and jewels, and got back in safety.*'* At the best 
this was a mere raid, and could hardly be connected with the 
overthrow of a dynaflty. It was not a conquest, and indeed it is 
known that for many years Benares remained under the sway of 
the Hindu Bajas of Xanauj Legend also connects Benares 
with the expedition of Saiyid Salar Masaud.; but this cannot 
possibly have any foundation in fact, and it has long been 
supposed that the traditional accounts of this incursion and that 
of Ahmad Nialtigm have become confused. It is, however, 
curious that popular belief should assign Musalman governors 
of Benares even to the days uf the Kanauj kings, and it is 
impossible to understand how it is thought that the Gobindpuia 
Kalan mvihalla was built by Dalel Xhan in the reign of Gobind 
Chand, Husainpura by Husain Ehan, son of the former, in the 
time of Bijai Chand, and Garbasi-tola by Saiyid Talib Ali, who 
held Benares when Jai Chand ruled at Kanauj. 

"We only reach firm ground with the invasion of Qutb-ud* 
dm Aibak, the general of Shahab-ud-din Ghon, otherwise known 
as Muhammad bin Sam. This occurred m 1194, when Q,utb-ud- 
dm, or the Sultan himself,, overthrew Jai Chand, who is styled 
the king of Benares, entered the city, destroyed nearly a 
thousand temples and carried off immense booty, including 
a white elephant f “The government of that country was 
bestowed on one of the most celebrated and exalted servants of- 
the state,” who may or may not have been Saiyid Jamal-ud-din, 
the reputed founder of Jamaluddinpura in the city. When 
Qutb-ud-dm ascended the throne one Muhammad Baqar, to 
whom is ascribed the buildmg of Baqarabad, is said to have been 
governor. The geography of the early historians is so vague 
that it cannot be determined whether the actual vicinity of Benares 
is implied m the remark that “ there were Musalmans m that 
country since the days of Mahmud, who continued faithful to 
the law of Islam, and constant in prayer and good works ” 

It is certain that this invasion had a great effect on Benares, 
as it resulted in an extensive migration of Brahmans to the south 

• E H L, II, p. 123, I t Jhi U, pp. 228 and 2S0 
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of ladia^ beyond the reach of the invading armies, so that the 
sacred city for a time dropped mto comparative insignificance. 
Its pollution had been thoroughly accomplished, and probably 
the place 'was levelled with the ground. At all events it ceases to 
figure in history for a long period. It appears at first to have 
been the seat of a province, as it is included in the list of 
possessions held by Shams-ud>din Altamsh.* In the days of 
Ghias-ud-din Balban the governor was Haji Idris, who gave his 
name to the Hajidaras quarter, while it is said that in the reign 
of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq the ruler of Benares was Jalal-ud-din 
Ahmad, who built Jalaluddinpura. At all events the place was 
soon abandoned either for Jaunpnr or Ghazipur, and Benares 
during the era of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli has no history of 
its own. It lay off the recognised route to the east, which ran 
through Sanauj, Ajodhya, Jaunpnr and Ghazipur, and conse- 
quently seems to have been left to itself. The country to the 
south, too, belonged to Ghunar and its history is more properly 
connected with that of the Mirzapar district. 

In 1394 Khwaja-i-Jahan, the Wazir, was placed in charge of 
all the country from Kanauj to Bihar, including Benares. His 
headquarters were at Jaunpur, which by degrees became the 
capital of an independent principality. On his death in 1399 his 
adopted son, Malik Mubarak, assumed the royal state under the 
title of Mubarak Shah, and two yeais latei he was sujcceded by 
his brother, Ibrahim Shahf The only lecoul of the Sharqi 
dynasty in connection with Benaies is to the effect that in the days 
of Husain Shah, the grandson of Ibiahim, the governor of Benares 
was one Ghulam Amina, who has left his name in the Amina 
Mandavi muhallti. In 1474 the kingdom of Jaunpur ceased to 
exist, and Benares pa<;sed into the bands of Bahlol Lodi. The 
government was entrusted to the incapable hands of Barhak, the 
Sultan’s brother, who was unable to repress a general rising of 
the Hindus or to hold his own against Husain’s attempts to 
recover his lost dominions. The bditer acted in concert with the 
rebellious zamvndarsj but was overthrown in 1494 by Sikandar 
Lodi, who marched from Chunar to Bonaros and gave battle to 
the insurgents about 25 miles from the latter place It is 
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alleged that it ^as duiing this period that Doman Deo, the 
Eaghubansi chieftain of Chandranti, obtained the grant of 
Katchir, in consequence of his unshaken allegiance to the ruler 
of Dehli . but the stor; is merely based on an unsupported 
tradition. 

Benares is next mentioned in connection with the invasion 
of Babar and the Mughals After the defeat of Ibrahim Loch at 
Panipat, in 1526, the eastern provinces were seized by the 
Afghans, who set up Darya Hhau under the name of Muhammad 
Sultan I but in the next year Babar sent Humayun eastwards, 
and took possession of all the country as far as Ghazipur * On 
his retirement, however, the Afghans regained control of affairs, 
and in 1528 Babar retook Oudh, while m the following year he 
made a second expedition in the same direction His troops 
that were garrisoning Benares under one JalaLnd-din had been 
compelled to abandon the place and retire on Ghunar , but the 
enemy, on hearing of the advance of Babar, quitted the siege- 
of that iortioss and took up a position in Benares.f Babar 
proceeded from Chunar by iiver to Ghazipnr and Bihar, leaving- 
in Benares one Abdul All Khan, who was afterwards killed by 
the insurgents. Soon after his return from the east Babar died 
and was suooeeded by his son, Humayun, who had once again 
to attempt the conquest of Jauupur, as the Afghans had pro- 
claimed a new Sultan of that place in the person of Bihar Elhau, 
the son of Darya Khau. This man was the patron of Sher Khan 
Suri, whohad hitherto been &jagvrdar m Shahabad and had also- 
held pargana Barah, then known as Tanda, m this district^I 
Sher Khan afterwards became the practical ruler of Bihar, and 
in the course of time acquired all Benares and the fort of 
Chunar. He then took part with the Afghans in resisting 
Humayun, but at the same time was m secret correspondence 
with the latter • and at the battle of Lucknow in 1630 drew off his 
forces from the field, thereby giving victory to the Mughals. 
Humayun then demanded the suriender of Chunar , but this was 
too much for Sher Khan’s loyalty, and he refused . the fort -was 
besieged unsucocssfolly, and eventually a truce was made, Sher 
Khan promising submission on condition of retaining the 


• B H I., IV, p 2G6. \ t ZK p m I j ma. pp 810-829. 
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8troDghold.’'‘ None the less his attitude compelled Humayun to 
take the field against him the next year, and Chuuai was taken ; 
but in the meantime Shcr Khan gamed possession of Gaar and 
the great fort of Hohtas in Bengal, so that his position was 
undoubtedly the supeiior. Humayun then halted at Bcnaios 
and thence sent envoys to treat with Sher Khan, u ho offered to 
surrender Bihar in exchange for Bengal. This w'as accepted : 
but Humayun soon changed his mind and marched eastwards, 
reaching Gkiur in 153S.t Sher Khan, however, attacked Benares 
in his rear, took the fort and put most of the Mughals to death, 
including Mir Kazali, the governor.^ He then gained possession 
of all the country as far as Kanauj, ejecting all the Mughal garri- 
sons. This alarmed Humayun, who beat a retreat only to bo 
defeated at Chaunsa, a short distance east of the district boundary. 
Sher Khan then assumed the royal title, and his subsequent over- 
throw of Humayun near Kanauj left him. master of Hindustan. 
The city and district remained in the undisturbed possession 
ef Sher Shah and his successor, Islam Shah; but after the death 
of the latter general confusion arose. Adil Shah seems to hav*e 
held Chunar for some time, but he was constantly threatened by 
Muhammad Shah of Bengal, and it la doubtful whether he had 
any real hold on the country north of the Ganges Not only 
W'ere there several claimants to the throne in different parts of 
the country, but a further disturbance of the peace was caused 
by various Afghan cMef tains. One of these was Taj Khan who, 
with his brothers, held the old Suri jugirs of Tanda and other 
parganos in this district. Those rose against Adil Shah, \\ho. 
defeated them and took possession of their estates § Subse- 
quently Adil Shah had to march westwards against Ibiahim 
Suri, and after winning the battle of Agra^ he bad to return 
hurriedly to the east to oppose Muhammad Shall of Bengal, who 
was overthrow'n and slain noar Kalpi. In the meantime 
Humayun hod returned and shortly after his death, in 15o6, his 
youthful son, Akbor, wen the battle of Fanipat against AdiPs 
Hindu general, Himu, while Add was at Chunar. The latter 
held the east for some time, but lost his life in 1560 in fighting- 
Khizr Khan, the son of Muhammad Shah, near Monghyr Hi» 
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son was set np as Snltan under the name of Sher Shah at Ghnnar 
but was defeated in an attempt on Jannpnr, then held on behtdf 
of Akbar by Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman. 

The district did not come into the hands of Akbar till the 
eastern expedition of Khan Zaman in 1559.* But even then the 
country was far from settled, owing to the disaffection of the 
Afghan nobles Chunar remained m the possession of Adil Shah^s 
adherents till 1564, and the unsettled state of affairs was aggravated 
by Khan Zaman's long continued rebellion against his sovereign. 
Eventually matters were settled by Akbar himself, who visited 
Jaunpux and Benares in 1565 f Khan Zaman, however, again 
proved faithless, and seized Benares as soon as Akbar’s back was 
turned • he was soon ejected, but was not finally brought to bay 
and slain till 1567. The mnperor then proceeded to Benares, 
which was plundered for the share taken by the inhabitants in the 
rebellion, and the province was handed over to Munim Khan, 
irbftTi Khananj; He retained the command till the Bengal 
campaign of 1574, when Akbar came to Benares by river, stayed 
there three days, and then proceeded doivn-stream to Patna.| 
"When Munim Khan became viceroy of Bengal the management 
of Jaunpur, Benares and Chunar was taken over by the emperor 
himself, with Mirza Mirak Bizwi and Sheikh Ibrahim Sikn as 
deputies; but it is not clear as to bow long this arrangement 
lasted, as in 1576 the governor was Muhammad Masum Khan 
Farankhudi. The latter was followed by Tarsun Muhammad 
Khan, and in 1589 cam e Mirza Abd-ur-Eahim, son of Bairam Khan : 
he held the post for two years, and was succeeded by Qulij 
Tthfl.n of Andajan m 1591 and by Mirza Yusuf Kbau in 1694. 

In the meantime an important change was effected. The 
fort of Allahabad was built in 1584, and that place became the 
capital of the province instead of Jannpur. Benares thence- 
forward was treated as a separate aa/rhar in the sviia of Allahabad, 
as also were Jaunpur, Chunar and Ghazipur. The first fcmjdar, 
it would seem, was Mirza Chin Qulij, son of Qulij Khan Andajani, 
and he is said to have held Benares for many years. There can 
be no doubt that the city fiounshed greatly under the tolerant 
rule of Akbar, and once again resumed its ancient position as 
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the religious centre of the Hindu world. Many temples were 
built by Hindu princes, and notably by Raja Man Singh of 
Amber and other members of the Jaipur family, who rose high 
in the emperor’s favour. Of the state of the district nothing is 
knonn beyond the meagre facts recorded in the Avn-n^Aldiari. 
From this we learn that all the Chandauli tahsil belonged to the 
aarhar of Chnnar. The component parganas were the same as 
those now existing, save that Barah was then called Tanda, but 
their boundaries have since undergone extensive modifications. 
The zamindars are unfortunately not mentioned, but it is stated 
that the cultivated area of the parts now included in this district 
was only 46,448 bighaSy or 27,870 a ires, while the revenue was 
25,19,037 damSyin addition to 50,432 danhs assigned as suyurghaL 
These are together equivalent to Rs 64,237, so that the incidence, 
taking the vastly greater value of money at that date, was 
extremely severe in comparison with the existing demand. For 
the rest of the d istrict the details are somewhat fuller. Practically 
the whole of the Benares aarhcLT lay in the present district, the 
exceptions being the pargana of Bealsi, now in Jaunpur, and a 
portion of the land between the Ganges and the southern border 
of Kaswar, now included in Mirzapur. The mahal of Haveli 
Beuares comprised the present Dehat Amauat, Jalhupur and 
Bheopur : it was held by Brahmans, who paid a revenue of 1,734,721 
dams on 31,657 bighaa xmder tillage, aud contributed a military 
contingent of 50 horse and 1,000 foot. Katehir, the capital of 
which was Ghandrauti with its brick fort, embraced the modern 
Katehir and Sultanipur, and was owned by the Raghubansia; 
they supplied the unusually large force of 500 cavalry and 4,000 
infantry, and paid 1,874,230 dams on 30,496 bighaa of cultivatioa. 
Fandroh has remained unchanged in name, and was held by 
Brahmans : the cultivated area was but 4,611 bighaSy the revenue 
844,221 davna, and the local levies ten horsemen and 400 foot. 
Atbganwan was then known as Harhua, and w^as also a Brahman 
mahal' the revenue was 713,426 dama, assessed on 13,098 bighaa 
and the military force 300 infantry. Kaswar was a large Tndhdb 
with 41,185 bighaa of cultivation, a revenue of 2,290,160 dame, 
and a contingent of 50 horse and 2,000 foot. There remains 
Afrad, a mahat which, as it name implies, was made np of 
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scattered blockS; chiefly in Easwar, Dehat Amanat and Eatehirr 
it had in all 10,655 highas cultivated, a revenue of 853,226 damsy 
and waA owned by Rajputs and Bi ahmans who contributed 400 
foot soldiers. Eol Aslah was at that tune called Xolah, and 
belonged to the sarTcar of Jaanpur. It was a Rajput mahal and 
contained 24,331 btghaa under the plough, assessed at 1,363,832 
dams it supplied ten horsmen and 800 infantry. These figures 
give a total cultivated ai ea of 93,560 acres in the Benares and 
Gangapur tahsils, and a rev^ue of Rs 2,47,068, if the 209,412 
dams of auyurghal be included. The incidence was far higher 
than m Gbandauli, as was but natural , and it implied an extremely 
severe taxation, even at the present value of the rupee. Still 
little reliance can be placed on the figures, which differ m vanoas 
editions of the work, though they are of some use as affording a 
rough idea of the conditions then existing. 

Rrom the end of Akbar’s reign to the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707, the history of Benares is almost identical with that of 
Allahabad. The only reference to the place during the reign of 
Jahangir occurs during the rebellion of his son, Khurram, after- 
wards known as Shabjahan In 1624 the prince was compelled 
to retire to Benares before the imperial troops which had invested 
Allahabad, and there he collected his foroea prior to his retreat 
to the Deccan.* When Shabjahan ascended the throne he departed 
from the tolerant principles of his grandfather and gave orders 
that all Hindu temples in course of construction should be destroyed, 
and it is said that in coimequence no fewer than seventy-six were 
demolished in Benares alone, a fact which testifies to the growing 
importance of the place as a religious centre. f The sons of 
Sbahjahan followed their father’s bad example, and on more than 
one occEksion Benares figures m the history of their insurrections. 
It was here that Dara Shikoh spent several years of his unlucky 
life, and hia name is preserved in the mvh^lla of Daianagar. 
He was a man of considerable learning and broad views, one of 
his accomplishments being the translation into Persian of the 
u^pamshadsy in which he was aided by 150 pandits of the city. 
In 1657 Benares was attacked by Shuja, then in charge of Bengal, 
bnt he was met at Bahadurpur on the right bank of the Ganges 
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by Stija Jai Singh on behalf of Bara Shikoh , ho w as defeated, 
and nia<lc his escape down the Ganges towaids Bengal The 
next year Baia was overthrown neai Agia by Aurangzeb, but 
about the same time Shuja again advanced westwaids ; seized 
Benaios, ejected Rum Das, the commandant of the fort, exacted a 
loan of throe lakhs from tho merchants of the city aud then 
proceeded to annex Jaunpur and Allahabad. His success was 
shoitlived, foi not long afterwards he ^as defeated by Aurangzeb 
at Khajuha in the Batehpur district and the province passed into 
the hands of tho victor, who uas now ruhng m place of his deposed 
father. The next mention of Benares is in connection with the 
flight of the Maiatha Sivap fiom the imperial court at Agra in 
1666. He found a ready refnge with the Brahmans of the place, 
bnt being hotly pursued ho just managed to escape to Patna on 
the advent of directions for his apprehension. Three years after- 
wards the city felt the heavy hand of Aurangzeb, who razed the 
celebrated temple of Bisheswar to the ground and erected on the 
aito the great mosque, tho domes of which, standing out in their 
white simplicity, dominate the golden temple and the most hallowed 
shrines of the city. Noi did he stop there, for to the same 
monarch is ascribed tho mosque on tho river bank whose 
minaicts tower above tho sacred city of tho Hindus. It is 
hard to say whether the bigotiy of Auraugzeb wai real or 
feigned . but the monarch was ccitaiuly uot devoid of a grim 
humour, which ivas perhaps nevei more stiikingly illustrated than 
by this stupendous ]Gst. In one lespcct ho failed signally, for 
his attempt to imposo ou Bouaios the name of jMuhammadala I 
proied as idle as his cudeavoui to substitute Islamabad for 
Muttra, the appellatiou never founl fa^oul W’ith tho people, 
and only survived for a short peno I m official documents. It is 
also found on the coins of this and succeeding reigus, Benaies 
having been a mint town from the days of Akbar. 

The confusion that arose on tho death of Aurangzeb infected 
tho wholo country, but it is diffiiult to extract tho history of 
Benares from the mass of conflicting records Tho place scorns 
to have been held by tho unpeiial oiliceis during the days of 
Bahadur Shah , but in 1712 civil war arose between Jahandar 
aud his nephew, Farrukhsiyar, who bod luhcritod Bengal from 
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his father, Azim-nsh-shan. FarraMusiyar was joined by the 
Saiyids of Barha, Husain AIi Khan, ruler of Bihar, and Abdullah 
Khan, then governor of Allahabad. The army crossed the 
Karamnasa, reached Said Baja on the 28th of October 1712 
and Mughal Saiai the next day. Benares was not visited, except 
to levy a lakh of rupees from Bai Kirpa Nath, for on the 30th 
the forces continued on their way to Chunar and Allahabad to 
win the battle of Khajuha against Aziz-ud-dm. The reign of 
Farrukhsiyar terminated in 1719, and soon afterwards Benares, 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur were given to a courtier named Murtaza 
Kba.n, by whom they were surrendered in 1722 to Saadat 
the first Nawab Wazir of Oudh, m consideration of an annual 
payment of seven lakhs of rupees. 

Saadat Khan seems to have paid but little attention to the 
Benares province. He was content to make a little money on 
his investment and leased the revenues for eight lakhs to his 
fneud and dependent, Mir Bustam Alu The latter was indolent 
and incapable to a degree : hut he managed to retain charge of 
the 8wrlc%ra for a very long period, and it was not till 1738 that 
he incurred the displeasure of Saadat Klian. The history of this 
epoch IS obscure ) but it seems that the governor depended mainly 
on his subordinates, chief among whom was Mansa Bam, a 
Gautam Bhuinhar and a zamvndctr of Thitharia in pcurgana 
Kaswar, the old name of the village now called Gangapur. It is 
probably true that this Mansa Bam became the actual ruler of 
the province, and when Saadat Khan directed his sou-m-law and 
deputy, Abul Mansur Khan, better known as Safdar Jang, to 
call Bustam All to account, the latter sent Mansa Bam to 
Jaunpur to make his peace with the Nawab. The outcome of 
the negotiations was the fall of Bustam Ali and the advance- 
ment of Mansa Bam, who secured for himself, in the naTTm 
of his son, Balwant Singh, the aarkara of Benares, Jaunpur 
and Chunar, while Ghazipur was given to Sheikh Abdullah. 
Balwant Smgh’s power was, however, limited to some extent, 
as his charge did not include either the kotwah of Benares, 
the governorship of the Jaunpur fort or the control of the 
Benares mint. Shortly after this transaction Mansa Earn died, 
and hiB son obtained from the emperor a ao/n/od conferring 
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on him the title of Baja^ the z'lmindaris of Kaswar, Afrad, 
Katehu and Bhagwat and the confirmation of his lease of 
the three sarhavs. 

From that tune forward Baja Balwant Singh strengthened 
his position and gradually attained a state of almost complete 
independence. One of his first acts was to build a fortified 
residence at Gangapur, which remained his headq^uarters for 
several years At first his actions were watched by agents of 
the Nawab Wazir, and for ten years the revenue was paid 
punctually and no trouble seems to have occurred. But Bal want 
Singh was a far-seeing man, and was quietly pursuing a policy 
of his own in removing all possibihty of local opposition, crushing 
one by one all the old za/itiindars of any standing and by degrees 
establishing his authority throughout the provmce. His oppor- 
tumty came in 1748, while Safdar Jang was absent at DehlL 
He then ejected the agents of the Oudh government, paid no 
revenue and asserted his independence by attacking the lands 
of the Allahabad province, seizing for himself the fort and 
pargana of Bhadohi. He then found himself at war with Ali 
Quli Khan, governor of Allahabad, but he signally defeated his 
opponent at Bhadohi and remained in undisturbed possession. 
The Hawab Wazir was for the time powerless, for in 1749 he was 
overthrown by the Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad, and Oudh 
was exposed to the attacks of the Afghans. Ahmad Khan 
Bangash advanced on Allahabad, and at the same time directed 
Sahib Zaman Khan of Jaunpur to take charge of the Benares 
province The danger was suflSciently real to induce Balwant 
Singh to make overtures to the Afghans, whereby he retained 
half of his possessions ; hut this action only served to mcrease 
the wrath of Safdar Jang, whose march on Allahabad caused 
Ahmad Khan to retire and rendered nugatory Sahib Zaman. 
Khan’s endeavours to establish liis authority. Having regained 
Oudh the Nawab Wazir proceeded eastwards to chastise his 
vassal * but Balwant Singh, warned by tbe unhappy experience of 
the Baja of Partabgarh, resolutely declined to attend court in 
Benares and withdrew to his strongholds in the hills of Mirzapur. 
Safdar Jang, foiled in his attempts to entrap the Baja, had to 
content hims^ with the pillage of Gangapur and then retired 
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on Oadh, after weaMy concluding a peace and restoring Balwant 
Singh to hiB government. The Raja learned several nseful 
lessons from this event. He had now the measure of the Rawab’s 
strength; and found that in his hill fastnesses he had an impieg- 
nable position should matters go adversely. His safety m 
open country was less secure : but in order to mend matters he 
abandoned Gangapur and chose Ramnagar for his capital, 
building the fort at that place in 1752, while at the same time 
he strengthened the defences of Bijaigarh and other places in 
Mirzapur for the reception of his treasure and valuable property. 
In 1754 Safdar Jang was succeeded by Shuja-ud-danla, and the 
occasion was taken by Balwant Singh for an attempt on the fort 
of Chunar. In this, however, he was foiled, and the effort merely 
caused the displeasure of the new ruler, whose good will was 
only secured by an increase of revenue. Rrom that time his 
relations with the Nawab “Wazir were always strained, and 
Balwant Singh was compelled to aihere to his old policy 
of keeping out of sight. By clever diplomacy he frustrated a 
serious attempt on his position by Fazl Ah, governor of Ghad- 
pur, and in 1767 he paid off this score by seizing that sa/rkir 
and distributing it among his dependents. 

In 1760 Ali Gauhar, afterwards the emperor Shah Alam, 
came eastwards in his wanderings and persuaded Muhammad 
Quli Khan, governor of Allahabad, to help him in his designs 
on Fatna and Bengal. The undertakmg was most impolitic, 
for the prince bad failed to take Shuja-ud>daula into considera- 
tion. The siege of Patna was approaching a successful termina- 
tion when news reached the allies that the Nawab Wazir had 
treacherously seized the fort of Allahabad. This caused a retreat, 
just as victory seemed within their grasp, and Shuja-ud-daula 
promptly directed Balwant Singh to bar their progress. The 
forces met at Said Raja, where Shah Alam was permitted to go 
his way while Muhammad Quli EJian was compelled to surrender 
at discretion, and was sent a prisoner to the Nawab Wazir. 
The latter then induced Shah Alam to join hitu and came to 
meet the emperor at Benares, at the same time hoping to get 
possession of Balwant Singh; but the Raja at once retired to 
the hills with all his property, and the design failed as completely 
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as all tliQ previous efforts. !For two years lie remained undis- 
turLod, and busied himself with the affairs of the province till, 
in 1763 Mil Qasim Ali of Patna fled to Benares, and theie 
commenced the iutiigues mth Shah Alam and Shuja-ud-daula 
which led to tho unhappy campaign against the Elnglish. The 
combined forces reached Benares, but Balwaut Singh still failed to 
put in an appearance. Circninstanoes were, how'ever, too strong 
for him on this occasion, and unwillingly he brought 7,000 men to 
join tho army at Daudnagar. His lack of enthusiasm was too 
marked to escapie notice, and he was not piermitted to take any 
active part in the fighting. After the battle of Buxar, in 1764, 
he retired with all speed to Bamnagar and then to Latifpur in 
Mirzapur. There he made peace with the Hnglish, who compelled 
the emperor to confirm him in his possessions, although in return 
he was forced to make a contribution of eight lakhs for the needs 
of the aiiuy. By the treaty made w'lth Shah Alam at Benares the 
province was transferred to the East India Company; but this 
engagement was of little effect, as the Court of Dneotors refused 
to sanction the pioceodings. Shuja-ud*daula had been ignored, 
and w’as not disposed to make pieace on these terms. Smarting 
under his defeat, he again turned his arms eastwards and actually 
rca.hed Sheopur. There he was agam defeated, after a brief and 
very inglorious fight, and Colonel Carnac, the English commander, 
was left master of the situation. He sent for Balwant Singh, 
appointed him to the command of the pi evince, w’ith Mr. Marriott 
as Resident, and then took possession of Chunar. Peace was 
eventually ma le with Shuja-ud-daula under the treaty of Allah- 
abad in 1765, by which the province of Allahabad was given to 
the emperor, the fort to the English m exchange for Chunar, and 
Benares Avas restored to the Ifawab Wazir under the condition 
that Balw’ant Singh should remam in possession. This retrogra<Ie 
step, which only delayed the inevitable result, brought about no 
change in the relationship between tho Raja and the Bawah. 
Twice again did the latter tiy to oust Balwant Singh : once in 
1767, when he was prevented by Loid Clive, who consented, 
however, to the enhancement of the revenue by ten lakhs; and 
for the second time in 176S, when a dctemined attempt was 
made to seize the person of tho Raja during a visit of the 
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Governor General, Mr. John Cartier, to the Nawab at Benares. 
Peace -vras with difficnltj arranged, but only after payment of a 
contnbntion of ten lahhs. 

In 1770 Eaja BaLwant Smgh died, and a dispute at once 
arose on the question of succession. His only legitimate issue 
was a daughter by his wife. Bam Gulab Kunwar, whose father 
was Banar iSingh of Pindra He had, however, a son named 
Chet Singh by a Eajput woman, and this man^s claims were 
successfully urged by Ausan Smgh, the confidential agent of the 
late Baja, to the exclusion of Mahip Narayan, the infant son 
of Balwant Singh’s daughter, who had been married to Thakur 
Drigbijai Singh, a za'mmd(vr of Hajipur. Chet Singh forth- 
with made his peace with the Nawab, mainly by a bribe of 
22 lakhs, and Shuja-ud-daula visited Benares and Bamnagar to 
greet the new ruler. His position was confirmed at a conference 
held m Benares between the Hawab and Warren Hastings m 
1772, when a sanad was given to the Baja making over the 
province to him and his heirs for an annual revenue of Bs. 
22,48,449. Shuja-ud-daula died in 1775, and one of the first 
acts of his successor, Asaf-ud-daula, was to cede to the Company 
the provmco of Benares, including ''all the districts dependent 
on the Baja Chet Singh. ” As a result of this act, the province 
was allowed to remain in the charge of the Baja, to whom a 
sanad of confirmation w§s given in the foEowmg year subject 
to the control of a Besident at Benares. The latter ofScial was 
Mr. Francis Fowke, a creature of Philip Francis, and a man of 
little character or ability. Chet Smgh, though tar from being 
the equal of his father, was possessed of considerable shrewdness 
and quietly strengthened his position throughout the country, 
contmuing the policy of Balwant Smgh towards the zamvadars, 
and whenever he came into contact with the supreme Government, 
skilfnlly exploited the unhappy divisions which existed between 
the two parties in the council. He failed, however, to conciliajjo 
aU the adherents of his father, and iu particular he quarrelled 
with Bahu Ausan Smgh, one of the most influential men m the 
province and the confidential adviser of the late Baja 

The fortunes of Chet Singh received a severe blow with the 
death of Colonel Monson, which placed Warren Hastings in a 
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position of Tindistnrbed stipremacy. The latter at once deter- 
mined to reduce the Raja to submission^ and replaced Mr. Fou^ke 
by Mr Markham, 'urho very forcibly demonstrated to the Baja the 
nature of bis tenure. For a time Chet Singh acquiesced, but 
trouble first began in 1778, when on account of the war with 
France he was required to contribute an extraordinary subsidy 
of five lakhs for the maintenance of a battalion of sepoys. The 
money was realised with difficulty, and when m the next year 
the demand was repeated it proved necessary to send two 
regiments to Bamnagar to enforce payment. A similar course 
was adopted in 1780, and in November of that year, when an 
attack was threatened both by the Nizam and the Marathas 
'Warren Hastings called upon the Baja to furnish a cavalry 
'Contingent of two thousand horse. He pleaded inability, and 
the number was reduced to fifteen hundred, and finally to a 
thousand ; but in spite of this Chet Singh still refused to comply, 
Warren Hastings then resolved to punish the Baja for his con- 
tumacy and to impose on him a fine of fifty lakhs. In July 
1781 he proceeded in person towards Benares, and was met at 
Buxar by Chet Singh, who was accompanied by some two 
thousand men fully armed. On arriving at Benares he wrote 
to the Baja demanding an immediate explanation of his conduct^ 
and received an evasive and somewhat insolent reply. There- 
upon, on the 16th of August, the Governor General sent the 
Besident to arrest the Baja in his palace at Shivala-ghat. Chet 
Singh submitted quietly, and vras left in charge of two companies 
of sepoys under three Fnglish officers In the meantime a large 
force from Bamnagar had assembled in the neighbourhood of 
the palace, and the situation appeared serious. By some accident 
the sepoys had uo ammunition with them, and to remedy this 
defect a reinforcement was sent by Major Popham. They found 
the house surrounded and the loads blocked by armed men, who 
opposed their passage, and at the same time a fusillade was 
opened on the troops within the building. A stubborn but 
ineffectual resistance was offered, and piactically the whole of 
the guard and all the officers were slain or disabled, the actual 
loss being 205 killed or wounded. On hearing of the massacre 
Major Popham proceeded to the spot, but found the place 
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deserfced, the Raja having escaped by water after being let down 
from a postern gate by means of turbans tied together. Warren 
Hastings at once realised the gravity of the position, and ordered 
up troops from Ohunar and Dinapore. The force at his disposal 
was too small to justify an attack on Bamnagar, although lihat 
fortress was said to be empty. Whether this was the case or not, 
it was occupied ou the 18th by two thousand of the Baja’s men. 
Hastings had originally directed Poiiham to call m the rest of 
his force from Mirzapur, and after uniting with the Chunar 
battalion to attack Bamnagar by bombardment from the west 
bank of the river j but this plan was spoiled by Captain Mayaffire, 
who attempted to enter the town with a small party and became 
entangled in the narrow streets, losing his life himself as also did 
Captain Dozat, while of his troops 105 were killed and 72 
wounded. The remnants of the force retired with some difficulty 
to Ohunar, so that Hastings was left at Benares with about 460 
men. His situation W'as very dangerous, as the city was full of 
rebels, and indeed the whole province had broken out immediately 
into a state of insurrection, which spread into Oudh and Bihax. 
Accordingly he resolved, on the advice of his semoi oflBoers, to 
abandon the town, and fled by night with his troops and letinue 
to Chunar. On the arrival of reinforcements active operations 
were at once instituted against the enemy, but the defeat and 
flight of Chet Singh belong rather to the annals of Mirzapur than 
to those of this district. Ou the 28th of September Hastings 
returned to Benaree and there formally installed as successor to 
Chet Smgh the young Baja Mahip Narayan Singh, the sou of 
Balwant Singh’s daughter. At the same time the revenue of 
the province was raised to forty lakhs, while an independent 
magistrate was appointed for the city of Benares, the first to hold 
this post being All Ibrahim Khan. 

Wazir Ah. The history of the district after the accession of Baja Mahip 

Narayan is almost wholly concerned with fiscal matters and the 
settlement of the revenue, as already recorded in the preceding 
chapter. The year 1794 was important, as marking the great 
change in the system of administration whereby the Baja, who 
had proved mcompelent, was removed from the government of 
the province and left with a limited jurisdiction in those 
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parganas "which have since "been known as the Family Domains, 
The general peace was not broken till 1799, when a serious 
outbreak occuriod arising from what may he desciibecl as a 
purely accidental matter. On the death in 1797 o£ Asaf-ud-daula^ 
thojSTauab "Wazir of Lucknow, the succession devolved on his 
reputed son, Wazir Ali, who was formally installed by the British 
Resident at Lucknow, He was shortly afterwards deposed, on 
account of his jiroved illegitimacy and his conduct, in favour of 
Saadat Ali IDian, tho eldest surviving son of Bhuja-ud-daula, 
and was removed to Benares, wheie he was given as a residenco 
the house known as hladho Das* garden with a pension of a 
lakh and a half annually. The Resident at Benares was then 
Mr G. F. Cherry, while tho judge and magistrate was Mr. Samuel 
Davis. Wazir Ah maintained a largo body of armed retainers 
and assumol all tho pomp and circumstance of a reigning prince ; 
but though he was constantly intriguing with Zaman Shah of 
Rahul and other disaffected Musalmans in Bengal and d^ewhere, 
he was not regarded with suspicion save by Mr. Davis, The 
repeated suggestions of the latter at length persuaded the Besidenb 
to rocomioend the removal of.the ox-Nawab to Calcutta. Wazir 
Ali protested strongly against this step, but afterwards seemingly 
acquiesced. On tho 14th of January 1799 ho paid a state visit 
to Mr. Cherry, arriving at his house with a retinue of some 200 
men fully armed. After a brief interview, in w'hich the Rawab 
complained of his ticatmcnt, one of his attendants seized the 
Resident from behind and Wazir Ali struck at him with his 
sword : he escaped into the garden, but was pursued and cut 
down, a similar fate attending Mi R Giaham, Captain Conway 
and Mr. R. Evans, the private secretary. About tho same time 
]S£r. Davis heard that emissaries had been sent out to raise the 
district, and immediately sent a note to inform the Resident. 
Soon ho observed Wazir Ah and his men returning, and the sight 
of tho sontiy at his gate being shot down warned him of the 
danger. He sent his wife and two children to the flat loof of the 
house, while he himself took a native iron spear and with this 
defended the trap-door leading to the roof. Tho only approach 
was by a narrow spiral stall case, which enabled but one person to 
ascend at a time, and w hilc the curve in tho ascent prevented any 
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one from firing upwards, it permitted Mr. Davis to deal with his 
ctssailants singly. After he had disabled the first two men who 
attempted to reach the roof, the insurgents began to hesitate, and 
after about an hour withdrew. Mr. Davis was then reinforced 
by some faithful servants and a small body of police, and later 
a force of cavalry arrived from the old cantonment at Betabar/ 
In the meantime Wazir Ali was raising the bad characters of the 
city and burning the European houses in Sikraul. On the arrival 
of the troops he retired to his house at Madho Das’ garden and 
prepared for defence. The infantry from Betabar were fired 
upon in the streets, and made their way with some loss to the 
Nawab’fl house ; the gateway was blown in, but Wazir All had 
cdready fied and was on his way to Azamgarh, accompanied by 
most of his horsemen, while the armed foot followed during the 
night. The next day the Baja of Benares, the Dehli pimces from the 
Shivala and other notables attended on Mr. Davis to prove their 
loyalty, which indeed had never been doubted; though it is 
certain that some of the Baja’s kinsmen, including Jagat Smgh 
of Samath fame, had been privy to the conspiracy. The 
tumult in the city was appeased without difficulty, as the 
disaffected populace had evidently been waiting to see the 
turn of events and the attempts to bring about a general 
insurrection had failed. Wazir Ali, however, was still at large 
and a possible source of danger ; but it was soon ascertained that 
he had fled through Azamgarh into Nepal, and consequently 
It remained to deal with his rebel abettors. The regiment 
then on its way from Lucknow to Benares was ordered to 
capture the fort of Findra, where some of the implicated 
Bahus resided, hut the place was taken without resistance, 
though its defences had recently been strengthened, as the 
occupants had fled. Jagat Singh was taken at his house in 
the suburbs, Sheonath was killed after a desperate resistance, 
and Bhawani Shankar of Chitaipur was captured and executed 
after trial: Jagat Singh, who had been condemned to death, 
had his sentence commuted to one of transportation, but com- 
mitted suicide on his journey down, the Ganges. Wazir Ali 
himself, after ravaging Gorakhpur, was brought to hay by a 
British force and fled to Bajputana, where be was surrendered by 
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the Eaja of Jaipur : he was taken to Benares on the anniversary 
of his rebellion, and thence to Calcutta; subsequently he was 
removed to Vellore, where he died. 

The history of Benares during the first part of the nineteenth 
century is mainly a record of administrative development under 
British rule, to which reference has h^n made under the various 
heads in the preceding chapter. The only disturbance of the public 
ponce occurred in 1809 and the following year, when the city 
ex^ionenced one of those convulsions which had frequently 
occurred in the past owing to the religious autagonism of the 
Hindu and Musalman sections of the population. The chief 
source of friction was the mosque built by Aurangzeb on the 
site of the old temple of Bisheshwar, the most sacred spot in the 
whole city The ill will between the rival religions culminated 
in a sudden outbreak of great intensity in October 1809. On the 
one Bide were the Musalman Julahasaud others of the lower classes, 
led by two biotheis named Dost Muhammad and Fateh Muhammad } 
while among the Hmdus were many of rank and influence, the 
moving spirits being the Eajput inhabitants of the city. The 
trouble first arose with the attempted construction of a stone 
building on the neutral ground between the mosque and the 
present temple of Bisheshwar, The Jolahas collected in large 
numbers, destroyed the unfinished shnne of Hanuman and 
proceeded to defile other places in the neighbourhood. The next 
day a largo crowd of Hindus gathered on the spot, but were 
dispersed by the efforts of Mr. W. W. Bird, at that time acting as 
magistrate. It was obvious, however, that more trouble was 
to be anticipated, and two companies of sepoys were obtained 
for the protection of the Muhammadan places of worship, Not 
long after the Julahas attempted nothing less than the sacking 
of the Bisheshwar temple itself, and this threat aroused the 
Hindus to immediate action. The two forces met at Gayaghat, 
and a stubborn fight ensued in the narrow, crowded streets, with 
the result that the Musalmans were beaten back with a loss of 
some eighty persons. In the meantime another riot had broken 
out near the mosque, but had been qudled by Mr. Bird and the 
soldiers. The latter were marched off on receipt of the news frmn 
the Bisheshwar temple, and the defeated Musalmans on thmi retnm 
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thence found the place deserted. Sensing their opportunity they 
assailed the celebrated pillar known as the Lat Bhairon^ killed a cow 
within the sacred precincts and then overthrew the Lat itself, 
shattering it into many pieces. The Julahas then dispersed, and 
when Mr. Bird visited the spot he found not a soul there. A strong: 
guard was placed at the Lat, but no-thing happened during the- 
night, although the Hindus were in a state of great excitement. 
The next day, however, the storm bi oke. About noon a vastthrong, 
of armed Rajputs, followed by hundieds of maddened Goshaius, 
made their way rapidly to the Lat, set the masque of Auraugzeb 
on hre, effectually desecrated the spot, and put to death every 
Muhammadan in the neighbourhood. The people were now 
wholly out of control, and the entire city was given up to pill ago 
and slaughter ; the troops could do nothing, and were withdrawn 
by Mr. Bird, who endeavoured single-handed to dissuade tha 
Rajput leaders from further mischief. His efforts were successful, 
but only for a time, for on the retirement of the magistrate the 
Rajputs made their way to the da/rgah of Fatima and the tomb 
of prince Jiwan Bakht on tbe other side of the city, near the- 
Pisaohmochan. Thither Mr. Bird pursued them, aud on hia 
arrival he found the work of destruction already commenced^ 
He was compelled to give the order to fire, and by a lucky ohauce 
the Rajput leader fell at the first discharge. This event caused 
on immense uproar : but fortunately a strong reinforcement of 
regulars arrived, and the rioters withdrew. Leaving a guard at. 
the place the magistrate divided his forces, sending them into the 
city by two different routes, Tbe whole of Benares was in the- 
most terrible confusion, as several bazars were in flames and all 
the Julaha quarter was h scene of plunder and violence. Order 
was not restored by the troops until some fifty mosques had been, 
destroyed and several bundled persons had lost their lives. Ro 
further outbreak was now to be feared by reason of the large 
force quartered in the city, but the task of restoring order was 
far from easy. It was effected eventually throng the tactful 
persuasion of Mr. Bird, but for several months it was found 
necessary to post guards near the chief places of worship, both 
Hindu and Musalmau. A curious sequel of the riots was a> 
feud that sprang up between th^ military and the police. Thia 
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originated, no doubt, in religious differences, but these api^ear to 
have been dropped in the course of l^e and a long sucecssion of 
affrays ensued, vrith Hindus and Musalmans indiscriminately 
mingled on either side. The trouble subsided ivith a partial 
reorganisation of the city police in October 1810 ; but before peace 
had been restored fresh riots arose mth the introduction of the 
house-tax under Regulation XV of 1810, and it was again found 
necessary to station troops throughout the city to repress the 
popular disorder till the withdrawal of the obnoxious measure 
in the ensuing year. 

Thereafter nothing occurred worthj of record till the riots 
of 1852. In August of that year about thirty Nagars of Benares, 
resenting the just conviction and sentence on one of their 
number, proceeded to create a disturbance. They assaulted the- 
magistrate, and then induced the whole city to close its shops. 
This form of passive resistance lasted foe three days, and matters 
became serious when the native soldiery found their supplies cut 
off in the regimental bazars. The difficulty was met by Deo 
Karayan Singh, the descendant of Ausan Singh, who brought in 
a train of carts from the country, and thus defeated the combina- 
tion, m spite of every obstacle plcwied in his way by the ring- 
leaders of the movement. The latter then eollected their adherents, 
and a tumultuous meeting took place outside the city ; but the 
not was dispersed by Mr. Gubbins and the police, who drove some 
five thousand persons into enclosures, and only allowed them to 
escape after a sound thrashing. A numbra- of the prime movers were 
sent to jail, but were afterwards contemptuously pardoned. 

This event was politically of some importance as illustrating 
the unsettled state of the public mind when the great rebellion 
broke out five years later. lu the beginning ef 1857 the station 
was garrisoned by a single company of European artiUery, about> 
thirty men in all, the Sikh Regiment of Ludhiana, and the 37tlr 
Kative Infantry, a Hindu corps recruited from these provinces. 
In the Sultanpur cantonment, on the l^t bank of the Ganges near 
Chimar, were the 13th Irregular Cavalry, composed entirely of 
Musalmans. THe officer in command at Benares was Brigadier 
GeorgePonsonby, while the chief civil officers included Mr. H.C. 
Tueker, the commissioner , hir F Gubbins, tl» judge j and Mr» 
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F. M. Lind, the magistrate, "With his two assistants, Messrs. A. R* 
Pollock and E. G. Jenkinson. From the first the prospect was 
far from iea.sBTinng. The oity population, always disaffected 
and tnrbnlent, was in a discontented condition by reason of the 
high prices then prevailing, while another sonroe of danger was the 
presence of the Dehli princes, who had fled to Benares some fifty 
years before and affected all the state of royalty in their refuge at' 
the Shivala-ghat palace. The restlessness of the 87th K . I. had been 
visible since the beginning of March, and when in the middle of May 
the ill news came in from Behli and Meerut, the soldiers publicly 
prayed for deliverance from a foreign yoke and finally sent away 
their gwru for safety from the coming troubles. To counteract this 
influence the 18th Irregulars were called in from Sultanpur, as they 
were supposed to he loyal, while the civil offioers did all in them 
power to quiet the populace, patrolling the city and persuadmg 
the Bamas to lower the price of corn. Measures were taken also 
for the protection of the Europeans in case of need. A council of 
war was held on receipt of the inteUigence from Meerut, and 
a proposal was made by Captain Olpherts of the Artillery and 
Captain 'W'atson of the Engineers to retire to Chunar. In this 
they were supported m some measure by Mr. Tucker, but the 
magistrate, the judge and Colonel Gordop strenuously opposed 
the suggestion, which was most fortunately abandoned It waa 
decided that the Europeans should remain in their own houses till 
trouble arose, and that then they should seek refuge in the Mint ; it 
was also deemed necessary to hold the magistrate’s outcherry, on 
account of the large sums then in the adjoining treasury, both m 
cash and in the jewels belonging to the Eani Chanda of Lahora 
The Willi- On the 24:th of May a small detachment of the 84th Queen’s 
arrived from Calcutta, but though much needed at Benares they 
were sent on at once to Cawnpore. The month ended quietly, but 
on the morning of the 1st of June the Imes recently vacated by 
the 67th N. I. were seen to be in flames. On the 4th it was 
obvious to all that the crisis was at hand, and the council met to 
discuss the question of disarmmg the 37th It was decided by 
the arrival of a messenger hiinging tidings from Azamgarh, where 
the 17th E*. I had mutinied; and the step was rendered possible 
by the arrival of Colonel I^eill, a detachment of the Madraa 
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Fusiliers and a party of the lOth Foot from Dinapore. It was 
arranged that the next morning the civilians should assemble 
at the cutcherry and that the troops should be paraded and 
disarmed ; but Ifeill persuaded Gencial Fonsonby to act at 
once and the parade was ordered for five o’clock lu the afternoon. 
The 87th were turned out^ directed to lodge their muskets in the 
bells-of-aims and actually did so-, but on seeing the European 
troops approaching with the guns they were seized with panic, 
and recovering their weapons loaded and opened fire on their 
eiOScers and the small body of white troops drawn up about a 
hundred yards to their front. Seven or eight men of the lOth 
were shot down, and thereupon the !l^uropeans responded, while 
Olpherts with extraordinary rapidity brought his gnus into action 
and opened fire with grape. The sepoys broke and fied, and 
were driven out of their lines, throwing their arms and accoutre- 
ments behind them. Meanwhile ike 13th Irregulars and the 
Sikhs had come on to the parade-ground. The former showed 
their temper by attacking their commander, and then firing into 
and abusing the Sikhs. The latter, whose loyalty has ever since 
been a matter of dispute, were clearly taken by surprise at the 
turn of events. They saw the 37th mown down, and could not 
know that the Irregulars were not obeying orders. At the criti- 
cal moment one of the men fired at Colonel Gordon, and the 
corps then mutinied. Wildly firing in all directioiis, the Ludhiana 
men, few of whom, it is said, were Sikhs at all, charged down 
upon the battery, which was now unsupported, the British Infantry 
having gone off in pursuit of the 8Tth Olpherts with his usual 
promptitude turned his guns against them and poured a shower of 
grape into the regiment Twice agam did the rebels charge, and 
twice more were they driven back. Then they wavered, broke 
and fiod in confusion ; and with them went the mutineers of the 
Irregular Cavalry. 

Few incideuts in the history of the mutiny are more con- 
troversial than this disarmament parade at Benares. It was 
generally belie\cd afterwards that the Sikhs were loyal as a 
corps, though there w'as undoubtedly a seditious element in their 
ranks ; but circumstances were too much for them, and in their 
ignorance of the actual state of affaus the test was too severe to 
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be endured. In any case tbe moral effect of the action was 
probably for tbe best. It was felt throughout the country, and 
manifested that our military power, if temporarily eclipsed, was 
neither dead nor paralysed. An important &ctor in the situation 
was Colonel Neill, whose arrival had been most opportune. 
Brigadier Ponsonby was at the time in failing health, and in 
fact w^as obliged by bodily infirmity to make over the command 
to NeUl just as the Ludhiana regiment mutinied. Hitherto the 
leaders had found difficulty in coming to a decision on vital 
matters : but there was no wavering with Neih, on whom much 
still depended. 

The Mutiny was over in less than three hours, but the city was 
still a source of the greatest anxiety. The civilian popnlatimi 
were first warned by the sound of cannon, and in tbe first alarm 
great confusion prevailed. Witb afew exceptions the missionaries 
filed to Bamnagar and thence to Cbnnar, while many of the 
Europeans, including Mj. Tucker, made for the mint. A small 
party, however, sought refuge m the outoherry, where they took 
their stand on the roof, m imminent danger of an attack from the 
infuriated Sikhs composing the treasury guard. They were saved 
from this danger by the loyalty of Sirdar Surat Singh, a Sikb 
pohtical refugee, and Pandit GokuL Chand, a well-known 
Brahman who was then naofvr of the judge’s court. These men, 
at great personal risk, succeeded m calming the rage of the 
soldiers and secured the removal of the treasure to the magazine, 
while the small party at the cutcherry were afterwards conducted 
in safety to the mint. During the night an abortive rising by 
the Musalmans, who had proclaimed their intention of raising the 
green flag on the temple of Bisheshwar, was qnelled by Mr. Lind, 
that officer having successfully enlisted the support of tbeBajputs 
in defence of their faith. The quiet state of the city at this 
juncture was indeed remarkable. Not a house or bungalow was 
touched, nor was there any attempt to destroy tbe Government 
records, which in so many districts were among the first sacrifices 
to the fury of the mob. Much doubtless was due to the influence 
of Rao Deo Narayan Singh Bahadur, who had abeady distin- 
guished himself in 1852, and also to the Raja of Benares, who 
seems honestly to have dono what lay in his power to allay the 
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general disquiet. The European population, however, was shut 
up in the mint, in the greatest confusion and disorder, and though 
the place was slightly fortified their security would probably 
have proved but little had there been any determined attack on 
their position by a rebel populace. 

The chief credit for the preservation of peace in Benaies is Punitwa 
due to Mr Gubbins, who assumed purely magisterial functions. 

Colonel Neill left four or five days after the disaiming parade, and 
the civil authorities resumed charge. Martial law w as proclaimed 
throughout the Benares division on the 9th of June, and at the 
same time the magistrates were invested with widely extended 
powers. Those wore very necessary and were freely used ; for 
though the safety of Benares was becoming daily more assured, 
as the parties of European troops from Calcutta arrived with 
increasing frequency, the rural tracts wero in a state of the wildest 
disorder. Thedispersion of the sepoys had spread the flame of 
rebellion in all the country round, highway robberies and dacoities 
became more and more common, and m almost every case the 
anction-purchasers were ousted by the Bajput samhidare, such 
action being in many instances accompanied with murder. These 
orimcs met with speedy retribution. Mr. Jenkinson and Lieu- 
tenautPalliser were sent out with some mounted troops to punish the 
worst villages, and this measure was followed by many similar 
^peditious, often conducted by volunteers. In Benares a perm- 
anent gallows was erected, and the sharp lesson thus inculcated bore 
the most beneficial results Fortunately the jail remained intact, 
but its walls wore not able to contain the greatly inflated numbers 
of cnminals, and recourse was had to the lash in the case of petty 
malefactors and to the gibbet for those whose ciimea were of & 
more heinous nature. For the further safety of the city a large and 
irregular fortification was constructed lu July, mainly by means 
of convict labour, on the site of the old Hindu castle at Bajghat, 
and by this means the place was offtictually dominated. To avert 
danger from without a force of mounted police was raised by 
Mr. Jenkinson, principally with a view to keeping m check the 
rebels from Jaunpur. Early in July the Rajputs of that district 
and those from the northern parganas of the Benares tahsil 
marched to attaak the city and actually reached a point nine 
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miles from headquarters ; but there they were met and severely 
chastised j with the result that on the 17th of the mouth their leaders 
came in and tendered full submission. Some alarm was caused in 
the same month by the reported advance of the Singauli mutmeers, 
but the danger soon passed away, and gave place to a more 
threatening one. The rebel troops from Dinapore were m full 
march on Benares, but were happily checked by their defeat at Arrah. 
A force was sent out to Naubatpur on the Blaramnasa, but the 
sepoys avoided an encounter and passed southwards into Mirzapur, 
whence they were driven headlong into the Allahabad district. 

Thereafter Benares remained quiet, though order had yet 
to be restored in the outlying parganas. Ihe place assumed 
the appearance of a vast military storehouse, and its defenders 
had no deeper concern than that of guarding the grand trunk road 
and aiding to the utmost the despatch of troops to the north and 
west. The only remaining incident was an outbreak in the jail 
on the Sth of February 1868, when twenty-six sepoys effected 
their escape, only to he hunted down and shot or hanged the 
next day. The peace of the district was still disturbed by the 
operations of Kunwar Singh in the neighbouring territory, but 
nothing more was needed than a close supervision by the pohee 
and the repression of sporadic dacoity, which here took the 
place of general rebellion m other parts. Their task was rendered 
easier by the attitude of several leading landholders. As already 
mentioned, the Baja of Benares did his best to maintain order 
and placed his forces at the disposal of the Government, thou^ the 
value of suoh levies on many occasions proved but shght. Deo 
!Narayan Singh also furnished a considerable body of troops, 
’as well as horses and supplies, and did good service in Jaunpur 
and the north of this district. Thakurai Fateh Bahadur Singh 
of Sakaldiha, Ihe head of the Bhrigbansis, at tunes exerted his 
influence for good in the Ghandauli tahsil, as also did Sital 
Prasad of ITauhatpur, who rendered valuable service to Mr. 
Pollock 'wbozi stationed at that place at the beginning of the 
outbreak for the purpose of collecting supplies and facilitatmg 
the passage of troops. 

The rewards given for loyalty were conferred on these persons 
and several others who deserved well of the Government either 
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in keeping the peace of the city or in procuring information and 
supplies for the civil and military authorities. The Haja of 
Benares \ras awarded the personal title of Maharaja Bahadur, 
and an increased salute. Deo Narayan Singh was created a Baja 
and given an allowance of Hs. 25,000 fiom the revenues of 
Saidpur Bhitri, his ancestral jagir m Ghazipur. Surat Singh 
was given the title of Sardar Bahadur and a grant of confiscated 
land m Oudh. Gokul Ohand received a hhlat of Bs. 2,000 and 
land assessed at Bs. 3,000 annually, and a similar reward was 
obtained by Babu Debi Singh of Daranagar, the leading Bajput 
of the city, who gave the greatest assistance to Mr. Gubbins 
throughout the disturbances. The other recipients of rewards 
were mainly officials, though mention shonld be made of the 
loyal bankers, Babn Gnrudas Mittar, Babu Harak Chaud and 
Bai Narayau Das, whose constant devotion to the authorities and 
ready help in procuring supplies were acknowledged in each case 
by handsome Wiilata and other distinctions. 

The history of Benares since the Mutiny has been tlneventfnl, 
and is connected chiefly with the improvement of oommumcations, 
the development of the city and the various reforms in adminis- 
tration which have been mentioned elsewhere. The principal 
occurrences have been the visits paid to the famoiis city by 
various members of the Eoyal Family, notably that of his 
Imperial Majesty the £mg-£mperor, when Prince of Wales, m 
1877, and that of his Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales in 
1906. 
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A JGABA^ JPargana Katehir, Tahsil Bestares. 

A large agricultural village in 25° 30' and 83° 4' E., 
standing near the banks of the Gnmti on the northern border of 
the pargana and district^ a mile to the east of the unmetalled 
road from Benares to Chandwak in Jannpur, and some fourteen 
miles distant from the district headquarters. Along the Gnmti 
there is a large extent of lowljing tari, subject to annual inun« 
dation from the river but of great fertility and producing good 
rahi orops. The rest of the village, Ti'hich has a total area of 1,948 
acres, is upland, with a patch of scmb jnngle in the south. This 
portion is traversed by the small stream known as the Hathij 
which joins the Nand just beyond the eastern border. Like ihe 
rest of Katdiir the village was formerly held by theBaghubansis^ 
who claim descent from Raja Doman Leo of Chandrauti. They 
obtained the settlement in 1795 for Ks. 2,998, but the property has 
since passed into other hands. One half is now held by Bam Malti 
Eunwar, while the other, which was purchased, by ]^tuk Ohand, 
was given by his son and successor, Gulab Chand, to his father^s 
tmnple of Farasnath in the Fatnitola muTiallaf near the Bhonsla- 
ghat in Benares. This Parasnath was the twenty-third of the Jain 
ttrtkanharaj and is said to have been bom at Bhelupnra. The 
village contained at the last census a population of 2,015 persons, 
of whom 67 were Alusalmans, the prevailing ELindu castes being 
Baghubansis, Brahmans, Bhars, Chamars and Bayasths. jVtv 
upper primary school is maintained her&. 


ALIN AG AB, JPa^^gana Lhus, TaTisil CHAKDAirtr. 

This village stands in 25° 16' N. and 83° 8' E., on the grand 
trunk road, some two miles south-east of Mughal Sand station 
and eight miles from the EufTerin. bridge. ^ itsBkf lias* 

off the road to the south, but the name is also given to- the naigh-' 
bouring site known as Mughal Chak, which is actuaBy on the 
road and contains the now ruined and disused gttToif after which 
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the station is called. From this 8ara% an nnmetalled road runs 
north-eastwards to Sakaldiha and a second goes south to Baburi 
and Chakia^ crossing at Almagar a third, which connects the 
grand trunk load with Komuagar. At the' junction of the last is 
a road bungalow, close to an encamping-ground, and a store 
dep6t, and in Mughal Chak theie is a police station and’ a cattle- 
pound, though these are shortly to be moved to Mughal Sarai In 
the village of Allnagar la an upper piimary school. The place is 
still a grain market of some importance and a considerable trade 
is carried on by Marwaris, who collect corn for despatch to« 
Calcutta; while there is a laige road traffic in cattle, which are 
taken down the grand trunk road to the markets of Bengal. The 
population of Alinagar and Mughal Ghak in 1901 was 2,097, 
of whom 394 were Musalmans. Alinagar is said to have been 
founded about 1620 by one Ah Khan, of whom nothing is known, 
and the fort was built by Abdhut Singh on behalf of Baja 
Balwant Singh. Formerly Musalmans held the whole village, as 
well as the neighbouring parganaa, but they now’ own three small 
maJiats of the seven into which the village is divided. The total 
area is 761 acres, and of this 292 acres belong to Bai Batuk 
Prasad of Benares. The total revenue is Bb» 1^173, while the 
present rental demand is Ks. 2,134. 


ATHGANWAN Tahsil Bebtaebs. 

This pargana lies almost in the centre of the tahsil, between 
Sheopur to tHe east and Fandrah to the west. To the north are 
Kol Aslah and Katehir and to the south Kaswar Baja and* 
Kaswar Sarkar, the boundary on this side being formed through- 
out by the river Barna. The total area of the paigana is 22,998 
acres or 82 square miles. It is a tract of irregular shape, with 
an extreme length of eleven miles from east to west and a 
maximum breadth of some six miles. 

The whole belongs to the upland portion of the district and 
constitutes a fairly level plain with no marked inequalities of 
surface. The land rises slightly towards the Baina on the south, 
the local drainage being carried into that river by one or two 
insignificant watercourses which join it at Isapnr, Gharwarpur, 
Kberajpur and elsewhere. The soil in the south and west is a 
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loam of varying'qiiallty, producing good crops of wheat and 
barley, but in the centre and north it sinks into a stiff clay in 
which rice is the prevailing crop. In this portion of the paigana 
the drainage is somewhat defective and finds its way with difficulty 
into the Barna, W'hile a few villages on the northern border dram 
northwards in the direction of the Nand. The most characteristic 
portion of the clay tract is that lying between the Jannpur and 
Baragaon roods, almost the whole of which is Inundated annually 
by the overfloiv from the numerous large jhxh that form a marked 
feature of the neighbourhood. Actually the biggest piece of 
water, however, is the great Aundi Tal near the village of K!ot 
in the north-east corner. 

The x>s>i*gana is highly developed and there is little room for 
further cultivation. In 1S40 the area under tillage was 15^858 
acres, and this had risen to 16,316 acres in 1882. Since that time 
it has remained practically stationary, for during the filve years 
ending in 1906 the average was 16,315 acres or 70*9 per cent of 
the whole. In another direction, however, there has been a marked 
advance, for the land bearing two crops in the year has increased 
from only 179 acres at the last revision of records to no less than 
3,136 acres, or 19*2 per cent, of the net cultivation. Of the 
'Yemaming area 1,7S6 acres, or 7*7 per cent, of the whole, appear as 
barren, including 710 acres under water, 788 acres occupied by 
villages, roods, buildings and the like, and only 2SS acres of land 
actually unfit for tillage ; and 4,897 acres or 21 3 per cent, as 
oultui'able. The bulk of the latter, 3,05S acres, is classed as old 
fallow and is of little value, while the rest compiises 670 acres of 
groves, 830 acres of recent fallow and fields prepared for sugarcane 
and 319 acres of waste, which is described as arable but has never 
been brought under tillage. The irrigated area averages 8,031 
acres or 49 2 per cent, of the cultivation ; but this fails to show 
the caxiabilities of the tract, as in 1SS2 no'less than 72 per cent, was 
watered, vrhile the figures of 1840 are even higher. Kine-tenths 
of the irrigation is derived from wells, of which the depth vanes 
from 40 to 50 feet in the southern portion and from 25 to 30 
feet in the northern ; the great majority are of masonry, and the 
number has steadily increased of late years. The "kharif harvest 
averages 10,644 acres, as compared with the 8,794 acres under 
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rahi crops. The chief staples ixi the former are rice, mainly of 
the late variety, covering 36 3 per cent, of the area sown; jriar 
and arhaTf 20 9 per cent ; sugarcane, 9*4 per cent. ; and maize, 
7*5 per cent. The rest consists of bay m, hemp, the coarse autumn 
pulses and small tnUlets. In the T'dbi, as usual, barley predomi- 
nates, and by itself occupies 44 7 per cent, of the areai Kerb 
come peas and gram, with 18*1 per cent, apiece, the latter being 
mised with wheat and barley ; and wheat, 12*4 per cent. 

The cultivators of the pargana are chiefly high caste, since 
Bajputs hold 34*2 per cent, of the area included in holdings, and 
after them come Brahmans with 16*7 and Bhuinbars with nearly 
10 per cent. The hulk of the remamder consist of Kurmis, Telis, 
Bloeris, Sayasths and Gonds. The average holding is 2*5 acree 
in extent, but the flgure is much smaller in the case of the lower 
castes. The Hajputs are principally Baghubansis, but there are- 
considerable numbers of Bansiks, Horaias and Surajbansis^ 
together with a few Bais and others. According to the returns 
of 1906, out of a total area of 17,625 acres 12 8 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors, 12 per cent, by tenants at fixed rates, 
this being the lowest proportion in the Benares tahsil, 55*15 per 
cent, by tenants with rights of occupancy and 19*2 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will, the small remainder being rent-free or held by* 
ex-proprietors. The area sublet amounts to nearly 35 per cejxb* 
of the whole, and the ah/ihfm rental is Bs. 8-2-0 per acre as 
compared with Bs. 4-6-4 paid by the fixed-rate tenants, Ks. 4-13-0 
by occupancy tenants, and Es. 5-9-9 by tenants-at-wiU, the last 
class as a rule holding only the inferior lands. The revenue 
demand at the present tune amounts to Bs. 47,998, to which may 
be added Bs. 4,135 on account of cesses : the former flgure has 
remained practically unchanged since 1840. The pargana contains 
164 villages, and these are divided into 207 mahccls. Of the latter 
98 are hdd in single tenure, while 103 are joint samiw- 
dari and six are imperfect Of the various proprietary 

castes Bhuinbars come first with 7,770 acres, or 30*74 per cent, of the: 
whole, and next foUerw Brahmans with 17*2, Banias with 106, 
Rajputs with 9*9 and Gujaratis with 6*7 per cent. Small areas are 
owned by Musalmans, Kalwais, Burmis, Elhattris, Bengalis and 
Bayaslhs. The Bajputs belong mainly to the Bais, S-urwar and 
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Biscn duns. Tho ouly large prupiietoi is the Maharaja of 
Benares, who holds G,475 acies at a icvenue of Hs 14, ICG , hut 
several of the city bankers ha\ o acquired laud in the pargana, 
whileTOI) acies bolongto the Gopal Maud ir in Benares. Originally, 
it IS said, the tract was owned by Soiiis, who divided the area 
into eight \illages, fiom which tho name is deiived: the eight 
sites being Haruua, Maru, Choiapur, Btrwa, SalLahanpur, Aundi, 
Bhusaula and Terna Tho Soiris wcie ejected by the Surw’ars, 
but tho latti.r have in tain fallen on eiil days and they now 
ictain little more than Choiapur. The jMahaiaju holds Auudi, 
Bhusnula, Sulbahaupur and Haiaua, while the olheis have gono 
to vaiious monej -lenilers. 

Like the rest of the district, tho paigana is \ cry densely popu- 
lated. The number of iidiabitants in 1S33 w as 26,103, but this fell 
to 24,oo6 in 1SG5 and to 22,031 m 1S72 ; but it lose to 25,419 lo. 
ISSl and to 27yl71 ten yeais later. At the last census, however, 
a dccliiio was again observed, tho total being 25,053, of w'houi. 
24,303 weiu lliiidus, 654 Musalmans and six of other religions. 
The pargaiia contains no tow’n, the laigest place being Basulpur, 
W'bich has ouly SIG inhabitants. Bul'atpui has been separately 
dt-sciibod, but it doiivts its imxiortauce merely from tho railway 
station of that name, and ihi-s actually Ins outside the pargana 
boundary The loop hue of the Oudh and Bohilkhaud Bailway 
tiaver&LS the paigana, but there la no station within its limits. 
To the west of thcruihvay luus the metalled road fioxn Benares 
to Jauupur, passing tluough Saiaa Q,a 2 i and Babatpur, where it 
is joined by tho branch roads fiom Baiagaon and Baja Talao. 
Tho load from Sheopui to Baragaon and Mariahu ciosses tho 
mam roal m ai Saiai Qazi, whilo the extreme east of the pargana. 
is Served by the uumctallod rood from Benans to Sindhoia. 


BABATPUR, Purgu'iia Athgasivan, Taksil Bbs-ascs. 

A small \illage on the northorn borders of the pargana, 
standing in 25° 20' N. and 82° 52' on the main road 
fiom Benares to Jauupur, at a distance of ten miles north-w'est 
fiom the district hea Iquarters. XJnmetalled roads connect it 
wiih Ramcbhwar and Baja Talao on the south, with Baragaon on 
the west an I w'lth the Babatpur stahon on tho loop lino of tlie 

15 
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Oudh and Koliilkhand Railway on the north-east. The station 
lies actually in pargana Kol Aslah, m the village of Mangan, 
and fiom it a metalled road runs westwards to Basni and 
Baragaon, while an unmetalled road leads east to Chaubepnr. 
Babatpur itself is an unimportant village with an area of 474 
acres, owned by Surwai Bajputs with the exception of one-eighth 
held by a Bengali Brahman. The population, which consists 
mainly of Rajxiuts, Brahmans and Kurmis, amounted at the last 
census to 4l7 persons, including 33 Musalmans. The village 
contains a Government encamping-ground and store depdt on 
the Janupur road and an outstation of the London Mission, 
which maintains a small dispensary and a lower primary 
school The Babatpur post-ofSce is close to the railway 
station. 


BABURI, Pargana Majhwau, TahsiL ChaSdattli. 

This large village lies on the southern borders of the tahsil 
and district, in 25° j.0' N. and 83° 11' B. , at a distance of seven 
miles south-west from Chandauli and about 13 miles from 
Benaies. It is built on the left ban^ of the Chandraprabha river, 
which IS here crossed by the road fiom Chandauli to Chakia in 
Mirzapur, a branch from which leads north-west to Almagar 
and Mughal Sarai The derivation of the name is uncertain. 
The local tradition is to the effect that the country was formerly 
covered with jungle, and that here stood a shrine of Mahadeo 
Babneshwar ; but nothing remains of this old temple, nor is there 
auy reason to believe in its esistence The village was founded 
by Bhupat Sah and Shujan Sah, Barhaulias of the race of 
!Narolam Bai, the first of the Bhrigbansis to settle in the district 
about four centuries ago. Not long ago Baburi was a local market 
for grain, cloth, cotton, blankets and other articles, but its trade 
has declined of late, though there is still a small bazar. The indus- 
tries of the place are blankets, shoes and leather buckets for wells. 
There is a police outpost here, dependent on the Chandauli thana, 
a large upper primary school and a girls' school. The village, which 
comes under the provisions of the ’Village Sanitation Act, 1892, con- 
tained at the last census 2,508 inhabitants, of whom 352 were MusaJ- 
mans. The Barhaulias are no longer the proprietors, as half the 
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land, bclougiug to the Chandauli talvjfif is no-vv o^\ncd 
by the Ram o£ A.gori Baihar in Mir/apar, and the rest, 
comprised in taluqa Goran, is held by Joshi Bhairou Nath. 
The old biick fort, built by Bhnpat Sah, is still in exist- 
ence. 


BALiUA, Farina Mahwabi, Tiihsil Chandauli. 

A small but somoirhat impoitaut village, staiidiug ou the i ight 
bank of the Ganges in 25® 25' N. and S3® 11' E., at a ‘distance 
of fourteen miles north-east fiom Benares and about twelve 
miles north-north-west from the tahsil headquaiters. Through 
it runs the unmetalled load fiom Benaies to Dhanapur in the 
Gha/ipur district, and from tliis, about two miles to the cast, 
bran hes kal to Sakaldiha to Saidpur The Ganges is crossed 
by a ferry which brings in a large annual income to the district 
board, Balua possesses a police station, a X'Ost-ofBce, a cattle- 
pound and a lower primary school. There aie two liazars in 
which markets are held tw'ice a week, but the trade is no longer 
of much importance, and the indigo factory, as well as the thiee 
sugar refineries that formerly existed, has disappeared. One 
of the markets was built about 1760 by Shooiam ISingh, a Raghu- 
bansi Sfiinindiir of the place, and the oilier by Sautu Singh, bome 
75 yeais ago. The ^dlagc also contains a temple of Mahadco, 
and the locality is of considerable sanctity owing lo the existence 
of a high kanJear reef, ivhich turns the river in a westerly 
diiection, the reach being known as the PuckhLin-bakuii or west- 
ilowmg. It IS a place of pilgrimage, and a coubiderable bathing 
fair takes place here during the month of Magh. Tradition 
further celebrates Balua as the lesidiince of the sage Valmiki^ 
the author of the Ravnayia. The village had in 1901 a popula- 
tion of 25S souls, to which should be added the 707 inhabitanta 
of Sarai, an adjoining site to the south-east. They are piincipally 
Chamars, Brahmans and Ragliubansi Rajputs. The lost in former 
days held the village in its entirety ; but now the aiea of 300 
acres is divided into six malvilSj of which only one is held by a 
Raghubansi, the rest being in the hands of Brahmans aud Baniaa: 
the revenue is Rs. -170, or rather more than the actual rental at 
the present time. 
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BARAGAON, Pargana Kol Aslah, Tahsil Be2iabes 
The large village of EaiagaoTi lies m the extreme south of 
the paigana, in 25° 26^ IT. and 82° 49' E., at a distance of five 
miles south-west fiom Babatpur station and twelve miles north- 
west from the district headquarters. A metalled road, passing 
through Basm, connects it with the former, while thiough the 
village runs the unmetalled road from Harhua to Mariahu in 
Jaunpur. Other roads lead fiom Baragaon to Anai on the west 
and to Babatpur village on the mam road to Jaunpur, some two 
miles to the east. The population, which m 1881 numbered 3,721 
souls, has declined of late years, for at the last census there were 
but 3,111 inhabitants, of whom 264 were Musalmans, chiefly 
Julahas, the prevailing Hindu castes are Banias, Euimis, 
Bhuinhais and Brahmans. The village consists of the long and 
straggling bazar and several outlying hamlets. The main site 
lies on either side of the Mariahu road and is made up of four 
distinct portions, the most recent being known as ITaya Katra 
to distinguish it from the Puraui Bazar. The first two parts 
were built m 1737 by Baiiar Singh of Pindra and his hi other, 
Hirpa Nath Singh, who blew out his biains owing to his mortifi- 
cation at the peace made with Mansa Bam, w hen the daughter 
of Bai'iar Singh w'as married to Baja Balwant Singh The third 
portion of the Purani Bazar owes its origin to Ajaib Singh, the 
nephew ahd successor of Bariar Singh , and the new market was 
erected in 1808 by Baja Udit Narayan Singh. The latter also 
built the curious gates which still adorn the foit of Kirpa Nath. 

The name is obviously derived from the size oE the place, 
but a local account ascribes it to the Bargaumba Bhuinbars, who 
are said to have been the first founder s. The village lands cover 
1,046 acres, of which about 860 are cultivated, while 77 acres 
are under groves , the land near the bazar is rich and valuable, 
and is utilised principally for growing maize and potatoes. 
The revenue of the village is Bs 2,731, this being considerably 
more than half the rental * the proprietor is the Maharaja of 
Benares, the place having been settled with Baja Edit 
Narayan Singh when the Pindra estate w'as forfeited for 
^eoparsan Singh's complicity m the outbreak caused by Wazir 
Ah. 
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Baragaon possesses a x'olicc staLioii^ a poBii-ofiice^ a cafctlo- 
pound, a large and fiouiishing middle school, an aided school for 
girls and a second gills' school suppoited by the London Mission, 
which has a station at Babatpnr. A fair takes i^lace here during 
the Ramhla festival, there are two mosques and several temples 
in the village. Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, but 
the trade has no longer its old importance. In former days a 
largo export traffic was maintained with both Benares and Oudh 
in cloth, sugar and other articles, but this has been diverted by 
the railways The Jnlalias still manufacture a fair amount of 
country cloth, but the cotton-prints of Baiagaon, which once were 
celebrated, have almost disappeaied. The sugar busines-^, too, has 
declined since the closing of the Basni factories, and the only 
staple of any note is hemp, which is largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood and is exported in the form of fibre to Calcutta and 
other parts. The piovisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1S02, 
have been extended to the inhabited area. 


BAB AH Pargci'im, Tahsil CHAiirDATrLi. 

Bar ah is tho northernmost pargana of the lahsil, occupying 
the interior of the last great bend in the course of the Ganges 
through this district. The livcr washes it on the west and north, 
separating it from paigana Katehii on the former and from 
Saidpur Bhitii of the Ghazipui district on the latter side. To 
tho east lies pargana Mahaich of the same district, and on the 
south are Mahwaii and Barhwal, the latter ]ust touching it in the 
extreme south-eastern corner The area is at all times liable to 
fluctuate, owing to changes in the river’s channel. For the last 
five years cuclmg in 1900 the average total was 31,572, acres, or 
49*3 square miles. 

The pargana is a compact and fairly homogeneous stretch of 
country, being of a lecent alluvial formation ; but the high flood 
bank divides it into two distinct portions, tho one comprising the 
stiip of land along the river which is subject to fluvial action, 
and the othei and much larger tract including the level upland. 
The riverain villages are of the usual character, and contain 
wide stretches of barien sand or tamaiisk jungle j throughout tho 
pargana tho bank of tho iiver is low and tho laud slopts gently 
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do wn to the stream. The best portion of the Tdiad/vr is at J amalpur, 
oppcisite the month of the Gumti, as the floods from the latter 
have left a rich deposit of alluvial silt. The inland area is also 
sandy, though contmuous cultivation has improved its quality 
and rendered the soil faiily fertile. In places the marked 
predominance of sand causes the outturn to be but small, but as 
-a rule the balua yields good harvests of hap'a in the khar^f and 
the lighter staples m the rdbi. There is no clay in the pargana 
and very little true loam In x>la<ceB the black hara%l soil occurs, 
but to no great extent, amounting in all to about one-eighth of 
the total area. It appears that at one period the course of the 
Ganges was very different, as an old channel, taking a bend in 
the reverse diiection to that now followed, can be traced along 
the south- westei n boundary and thence northwards past Sasulpur 
and Eamgarh. The bank is marked by a string of long and 
very nairow developing during the rains into a minor 

drainage channel, known locally as the Banganga, which empties 
itself into the Ganges in the extreme north near Hasanpur. Theie 
are no other watercoui ses, and the nature of the soil is opposed to 
the formation of jhils or lakes. There is one fairly large piece 
of water near Jura, in the south-west, which receives the drainage 
of the surrounding villages. 

The agricultural development of the pargana is distinctly 
high, considering its capabilities In 1840 the area under cultiva- 
tion was 22,732 acres, and the subsequent inorease has been but 
small, especially since 1882, when it bad reached to 28,755 acres. 
Boi the five years ending in 1906 the average was 23,532 acres or 
74 5 per cent, of the whole. The culturable area is small, averaging 
hut 2,053 acres, and of this 852 acres are under groves and 401 
acres are current fallow, leaving hut 800 acres of old fallow and 
imbroken vraste The barren area amounts to 5,989 acres, but 
this includes 2,418 acres occupied by roads, sites and buildings, 
and 1,756 acres under water, so that the extent of actually 
uuculburable laud is but small. Means of irrigation are some- 
■what deficient owing to the sandy nature of the subsoil, which 
renders the construction of wells very difGcult in most places. 
On an average 15 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
mainly from wells, but also to a small extent from tanks. Most 
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of the Tvells are of masonry and their uamher is on the increase ; 
but they are costly to make, as the water level ranges from 50 to 
60 feet below the surface. 

The rabi is the principal harvest, averaging 14,138 acres as 
against 13,327 sown in the hhar%ff while 3,974 acres or 16 7 per 
cent, of the net cultivation bear two crops in the year. The chief 
staple in the spring is gram, which alone and in combination 
accounts for 58*8 per cent, of the rahi area. Barley and peas 
follow next with 15 2 per cent, apiece, and then comes poppy 
•with 3*9 per cent. The wheat area is extremely small, averaging 
less than 300 acres, which is the lowest figuie for all the parganas 
of the district. In the kkarif as much as 52*5 pei cent, of the 
land ^s sown with hrtjra and arhar, while the latter mixed with 
jiiar makes np an additional 18 per cent. Rice with 6 9 per cent., 
sugarcane and maize with 2 4 per cent, each, the small millets 
and the pnlses compose the remainder 

The inferior nature of the crops is a necessary concomitant 
of a poor and sandy soil, in which iingation is often impossible. 
For the same reason perhaps the cultivators are generally of an 
inferior class. Brahmans hold 27*6 per cent of the land, and 
next come Rajputs with 24*5, Ahirs with 17*3, and Musalmans 
•with 12 per cent. The remainder is cultivated by various castes, 
chiefly I^oeriB, Kayasths, Mallahs and Chamars. The great 
majoiity of the Rajputs are Raghubansis, and though many other 
clans are to be found none occurs in any strength excepting the 
Bhrigbansi and Banaphar. The total aiea included m holdings m 
1906 was 24,550 acies, and of this 17 4 iier cent, was proprietaiy 
cultivation, 30*2 per cent, was held by tenants at flxed rates, 41 6 
per cent, by those with rights of occupancy and only 8*3 per cent, 
by tenants-at-wiU, this being the lowest proportion in the district; 
a small amount is rent-free or held by ex-propnetors. Nearly 
85 per cent, of the land is sublet, and this fetches an average rent 
of Hs. 7-15-11 per acre; the flxed-rate rental is only Rs. 3-3-4, that 
of occupancy tenants Rs. 8-11-0, and that of tenants-at-will, who 
have here great difScuIty in obtaining land, Rs. 6-10-5 per acre, the 
rate for this class being higher than in any other part of the tahsiL 

The pargana contains 94 villages, at present divided into 162 
maheds. Of the latter 29 are single and 85 jomt zamvndarif 
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■while the remaining 48 are imperfect pattidari. The principal 
landowners are Musalmana, who hold 8,664 acros or 27 4 per cent, 
of the area ; Banias of the Agarwal subdivision, with 20 8 per 
cent., and Eajputs with 22*7 per cent. Those Eajputs are all 
Baghubansis, "With the exception of a few Gaharn ars, Chandels 
and Bhiigbansis. Other landowning castes include Brahmans, 
Bengalis, Kalwars and Kayasths. The only resident proprietor 
of importance is Balgobind Singh of Kaithi, a Raghubansi, -who 
with his brother owns 2,200 acres assessed at Rs 3,800. Several 
of the Benares bankers ha've small estates, as already mentioned 
in chapter III, notably Ram Prasad Chaudhri and Eai Rishon 
Chand Agarwala. The revenue of the pargana is Rs. 42,605 
and has remained practically unchanged for the last sixty years, 
save for a reduction of Rs 25 on account of land appropriated 
for public pui poses. 

The population of Barah has fluctuated to a considerable 
extent during the past half-century. The total rose from 25,287 
in 1853 to 27,150 in 1865, but fell to 26,885 in 1872. It again 
rose in 1881 to 29,037, and to 30,776 ten years later, but at thelast 
census in 1901 the number of inhabitants had dropped to 28,175, 
of whom 25,050 were Hindus and 3,125 Musalmans. The latter 
are found chiefly in the eight viUages of tahiqa Marufpur and in 
the seven of taluqa Jura, of whioh they still retain the ownership, 
as well as in a few other places. There is no town in the pargana, 
the largest villages being Ramgarh and Nadi Nidhanra, while 
Tanda Ralan, Jura and Marufpur are places of some size. Means 
of communication are somewhat poor, as the tract has neither 
railway nor metalled road. The most impoitant road is that 
from Chandauli to Hasanpur on the Ganges, which traverses the 
centre of the pargana from north to south and gives off branches 
to Tanda on the west and to Ramgaih and Nadi Nidhanra 
on the east Along the southern boundary runs the road from 
Benares and Balua to Ghazipur, for a short distance traversing 
the south-eastern corner. 


BAEHWAti, Fargona Babhwal, Tdhail CHANDAtniii 
The capital of the Barhwal pargana is an insignificant 
■village, whoso former importance was altogether eclipsed by the 
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growth of Sakakliha It lies m 25° 19' N aucl 83° 17' E , some 
five mil09 north of ChandauTi and a mile east of thoioad connect- 
ing that place with SalcaUliha Along ihe iioithern boidets of 
the village runs the mam line of tho East Indian E ail way and 
parallel to this IS a load giving access to the Sakaldiha staliou, 
which actually lies in Chhatarhhojpiir, close to Baihwal. East 
of the station, is the laige village of Earthi, which has lately lisen 
to some imxioitance on account of the laige giain god owns built 
near tho line 

Baihual is said to have been the first settlement of the 
Bhrigbansis in this district, the stoiy going that four bi others of 
that race came to Bathawar, the lesidence of the Surajhansi Baja, 
entered hia service, and received a giant of land which they 
named Barhwal in commemoration of their increasing numbeis 
and ■wealth Fiom it they subsequently derived their name of 
Barhaulia, by ■which they are now knowm The village is now 
hold in po.ttiduri tenure by their descendants, and in 1901 con- 
tained 450 inhabitants — all Hindus. 

Baithiwas oiiginally named Batl awar, and was not only 
tho scat of a Baja, but ■was culebiated fiom early days on 
account of tho temple Kauleshwarnath Mahadeo. The Suraj- 
bansis weio supplauLOcI by the Baihaulias, and the temple fell 
into ruins, the existing shrine having been erected some tw'o 
handled years ago by Tliakuiai Bakht Singh of Sakaldiha. A 
la^go fair is held here on the occasion of the Sheoratri festival, 
and is attended by some 16,000 people fiom the neighbourhood ; 
the gathering lasts for two days, the first being reserved foi males 
and the second for females. The place gives its name to a taluqa 
of four villages, still owned by the Thakurais The population 
at the last census numbered 1,470 peisons, of whom 109 were 
Musalmaus The village possesses a large upper piimavy school 
and an aided school for gills. 


BARHWAL Pargemaj Tahail Chandaitli. 

The paigana of Barhwal occupies the cential portion of the 
Chandanli tabsil, lying between Mahwari and Dhus to the west 
and Narwau. to the east. To the south is Majhwar, and to the north 
the Mahaich pai gana of Ghazipur. The western boundary is very 
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irregular, as tliree large promontories protrude into Mahwan. 
The Tna.-gitifmm length from eaSt to west is eloTen and a half miles 
and the extreme breadth nme miles from north to south. The 
aiea of the pargana is 41,283 acres, or 64*5 square miles 

The northern and eastern portions lie low, and the soil is a 
stiff clay known as dhanJear from the fact that rice forms the 
principal crop. The drainage is defective and the surface water 
collects in numerous jhila and depressions, while usa/r frequently 
makes its appearance. S.unning through the northern half 
is a chain of long and narrow lakes which are connected during 
the rains and pass their overflow eastwards towards the small 
stream known as the Lambuia, which marks the northern boundary 
of pargana Narwan In the south-east corner is the great Rahil 
or Rael Tal, the largest lake in the district, though even this is 
usually dry in the hot weather When swollen by the dramage 
of the neighbouring villages it overflows its banks and injures 
a considerable area , there is no escape for its surplus waters, 
but several small channels lead into the lake and only serve to 
increase its volume. The damage done by this lake in Dighwat, 
Fhesunda and other villages has been greatly reduced of late 
years, as the zamindara have constructed a dam to contain the 
water and have provided sluices for the regulation of the supply 
required for flooding the rice fields. The southern and south- 
western portions of the pargana stand higher than the rest and the 
soil becomes a fairly good and fertile loam, the ^dividing line 
between the two tracts being roughly marked by the East Indian 
Railway except in the east, where the clay belt extends south- 
wards The loam tract is a level and well-wooded stretch of 
country with several depressions of no great size, the chief being 
the y/wZ in the village of Pharsand. The drainage generally 
passes eastwards, in the direction of the Rahil Tal, but there are 
some indistinct channels leading south to join the Garai in 
pargana Majhwar. 

The pargana has markedly improved since 1840, when it had 
a cultivated area of 27,344 acres or 66 per cent, of the whole, and 
the present standard of development is distinctly high By 1882 
the total had risen to 30,419 acres, while for the five years ending 
in 1906 the average was 31,650 acies or 76'7 per cent. The 
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barren area is but 4^419 acres or 10*7 per cent : and of this no less 
than 3,203 acres are under water, while 1,02S acres are occupied by 
sites, buildings, roads and the like, so that there remains but 188 
acres ibat can be desciibed as actually unfit for cultivation The 
so-called culturable area is 5,214 acres in extent, but this includes 
460 acres of groves and 1,003 acres of recent fallow or land ]cre- 
pared for sugar&ane j the remaining 3,751 acres are old fallow or 
waste, but much, of this is either uaar or scrub jungle, or else of 
BO poor a quality that it would never repay cultivation. Irriga- 
tion IS far more abundant than m pargana Barah to the north, 
and averages 48*3 per cent, of the cultivated area About two- 
thirds of this are supplied from tanks and natural res ervoirs, 
especially the Hahil Tal, and the remaindei from wells. The 
latter can be constructed in most parts without much difiSculty : 
they aie generally of masonry and are on the increase. The 
water-level varies, but averages some 45 feet below the surface. 

The average areas of the Jchavif and rahi harvests are 24,192 
and 15,643 aciea, respectivdy, the difference being more marked 
than in any other pargana save ISTarwan, where the positions 
are lo versed Double-cropping is extensively practised, the aiea 
healing two crops in the year being 25 9 per cent, of the net 
cultivation The chief Tckarif staple is rice, mainly of the late 
variety, no less than 77 4 per cent of the land sown being under 
this crop. Sugarcane accounts for 5*1 per cent., juar and arhar 
for 6*6 per cent, and hajray small millets and pulses make up the 
remainder. Earley composes 81*5 per cent of the rahi harvest, 
peas 30*S per cent, and gram, both alone and in combination, 
9*3 per cent. There is a fair amount of wheat, 8*2 per cent., poppy 
and linseod, the great variety of the spring crops being a 
feature common to almost the whole tahsil. 

The composition of the tenantry is similar to that of the 
rest of the tahsil. Though a great many castes are represented 
no less than 52*8 per cent, of the aica is held by Bajputs, almost 
all of whom belong to the Bhrigbansi clan, and next to them 
come Brahmans with 17 and Ahirs with 9 per cent. Then 
follow Koeris, Kayasths, Ghamars and Bhars. In 1906 the total 
area included in holdings was 32,947 acres, and of this as much 
as 34 5 per cent, was either sir or khudJeasht and 27 per cent, was 
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held by tenants at fixed rates, ■while occupanoy tenants weie in 
possession of 25 2 and lenants-at-will of 11*7 per cent., the small 
remaining area being rent-fiee or cultivated by ex-proprietors. 
A considerable amount, about 30 per cent, of the whole, is sublet 
to sjt^i;m^s, who pay on an aveiage Es. 7-11-5 per acre, while 
the rental for fixed-rate tenants averages Rs. 3-10-11, that of 
occupanoy holdings Bs. 4-0-1 and of tenants-at-will Es. 5-10-8 
per acre. The revenue of the pargana now stands at Es. 32,973, 
exclusive of cesses. There are 131 villages, now divided into 
303 mahalSj and of the latter 40 are held in single, 174 in joint 
zamindari and 88 in imperfect patHdar^ tenure, while one is 
hhaiyachara f an area of 1,298 acres is revenue-free. No less 
than 60 3 per cent of the pargana is the property of Eajputs, 
and these are oil Bhrigbansis save in the case of small areas 
belonging to Surajbansis, Gantams and Gaharwars. Of the 
other castes Brahmans own 6,696 acres or 16 2 per cent., 
Rayasths 7, Musalmans 6 4, Bhuinhars 4*5 and Khattris 4 per 
cent. There are no large proprietors in the pargana, and the 
estates of the Maharaja of Benares and Munshi Madho Lai are 
of small area. Tradition relates that the tract was originally 
held by the Soiris, whose chieftain lived at Bhataur. One 
Narotam Eai, a pilgrim returning from Gaya, took service with 
the Soiri, and after the usual manner of those days secured 
possession of his master’s property, and was in turn succeeded 
by his two sons, Bhao Eai, who inherited Baihwal and Mahaich, 
and Bhantu Rai, whose share was Majhwar. For some six 
centuries the Bhiigbansis and their kinsmen, the Barhanlias, 
have remained in almost undisturbed possossiou of the pargana, 
though a certain propoition has been sold during recent yeais, 
as for instance the greater part of Dighwat, which has been 
purchased by Munshi Madho Lai The leading member of the 
clan is Thakuiai Jadunath Singh, who owns one of the thiee 
TnaJiala into which the taluqa of Sakaldiha has been divided. 

Though of late years there has been a slight decline, the 
population of Baihwal has exhibited a marked increase d'oring 
the past half-century. The total in 1853 was 31,755, and this 
rose in 1865 to 32,634, in 1872 to 35,283, in 1881 to 36,785 and 
ten years later to 39,861. At the last census in 1901 the number 
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of iuhabitauts tv as 39,373, of whoia 37,693 Tvere lIiuJus and 
only 1,780 Musalmans Tho chief place in the pargaua is 
Sakaldiha, and besides this the only laige villages aro Dighwat, 
i*harsand, Phosaia and Bhaithi, which is a groTving maikct and 
almost adjoins the old village of Baihwal Means of com- 
munication are faiily good, as the mam line of the East Indian 
Itailway traveises the centre of the pargana, and has stations at 
Xuchman on the western border and at Chhatarbhojpnr, the 
latter being known as Sakaldiha, though it is two miles distant 
fiom that town, with which it is connected by an unmetalled 
load, a rough track continuing eastwards fiom the stauion to 
Amra in pargana Narwan The other roa Is lead fiom Ohandauli 
to Ha~aupar on the Gauges and from Alinagar on the giand 
trunk load to Zamania in Ghazipur, ciossmg the former at 
Sakaldiha. Like most of tho other loads in the talisil they arc 
serviceable enough in the dry season but become almost impass- 
able during the rains, at any rate for wheeled tiaihc. 

BASNI, Pargana Kol Aslah, Tahail Benares. 

Basni is a large village lying in 25° 27' N. and 82° 60' E., 
on tho metalled road from Baragaon to Babatpur station, about 
a mile west fiom the Jaunpur road, two miles north of Bara- 
gaon, and some thiiteeu miles from the Benaies civil station. 
Thiough it runs the unmetalled road from Babatpur village to 
Euai and Mariahu. The place is merely noticeable for the 
number of its inhabitants : the total in 1881 was 3,138, and at 
the last census 2,746, including 351 Musalmans, a large com- 
munity of ICuimis and many Xocris, Bhuinhars and Brahmans 
It is locally believed to have been founded by Soil is, to have 
been abandoned for many years, and to have been repeopled 
about the begiiinmg of the eighteenth century by Subhao 
Singh, who built the novy ruined fort. The place rapidly greiv, 
and became a very thiiving maiket, noted for the excellence 
of its sugar ; but of late years it has fallen upon evil days and 
the sugar factories are now a thing of tho past. At present the 
chief product is hemp, which is expoited in fair quantities. The 
village, which is hoavily assessed at Bs. 2,358, has an area of 
768 acres, of Tvhich some 660 are cultivated and 55 oic under 
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gioves. A portion of tho land is still owned by the descendants 
of Snbhao Singh ; bnt the greater part has been sold, the proprie- 
tors being the Maharaja of Benares and others, Basni, which 
is administered under the provisions of the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892, contains a bazar and an upper primary school a small 
fair is held annually on the occasion of the Ramlila festival. 
There are seven temples and four mosques in the village, but 
none is of any architectural interest. 

BENARES CITY. 

The celebrated city, which gives its name to the district and 
division,, stands on the left bank of the Ganges, in 25° 18' north 
latitude and 83° 1' east longitude, at a distance of 435 miles by 
rail from Calcutta, 941 miles from Bombay and 89 miles south- 
east from Allahabad. It is ap^iroached not only by the Ganges, 
which IS navigable by vessels of considerable size, but also by 
.several lines of railway and by numerous roads. Over tha 
great Dufferin bridge, which connects the eastern extremity of 
the city with the opposite bank of the river, runs the main line 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Mughal Sarai to 
Lucknow and Saharanpur, passenger trams of the East Indian 
Railway also having running powers over the section between 
Mughal Sarai and Benares cantonment station. This line 
traverses the northern outskirts of the city, with a station close 
to the bridge head known as Kashi, and another in the canton- 
ment to the north-west. The latter is an important junction, as 
here the mam line is joined by the loop line running to Jaunpur, 
Eyzabad and Lucknow, and also by the metre-gauge system of 
the Bengal and North-'Westem Railway. .This narrow-gauge- 
track runs eastwcurds from cantonments to a third station known 
as Benares city, and thence, turning to the north-east, passes 
under the Oudh and Rohilkhand line and after crossing the 
Barna continues in the same direction towards Ghazipur and 
Gorakhpnr. Of the road approaches the chief is the grand 
trunk road which utilises the OufPerin bridge for the passage 
of the Ganges, closely follows the line of the Oudh a-nd Rohil- 
hhand Railway and leaves Benares on the southern borders of 
the cantonments. Erom the civil station on the north metalled 
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roads lead to Jaunpur^ Azamgarh and Ghazipur, and unmetalled 
roads go to Sindhora^ Niai Dih^ Balua and elsewhere. From 
the southern end of the bridge a metalled road leads to Ham- 
nagar and thence to Mirzapur, n^hile fiom the southern extremity 
of the city a second metalled road goes to the ferry opposite 
Hamnagar and unmetalled tracks go to Lohta and Bhadohi and 
to Chunar In addition to these mention must be made of the 
celebrated Fanchkosi road, already referred to in chapter II. 

The earliest attempt at an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of Benares was that made in 1826 by Mr. Piinsep, who estimated 
the total at 183,49 1. The results of the 1847 census are not known, 
but m 1853 the population of the city, civil station and canton- 
ments numbered 185,984 This was considered to be an exag- 
geiation, and at all events the figure had dropped by 1865 to 
173,352. Since that time there has been a rapid increase. In 
1872 the aggregate was 175,188 , in ISSl it had iisen to 214,758 
and in 1891 to 219,647. The succeeding decode witnessed a 
decline, as was also the case m the rest of the district ' the 
number of inhabitants in 1901 was 209,331, of whom 108,813 
were males and 100,518 females. The population was included 
in an area of 6,162 acies, givmg an aierage density of 21,742 to 
the square mile, this figure being exceeded only in Cawnpoi e 
and Meeiut. The city is still the second m point of size in the 
United Provinces, hut it is being rapidly overtaken by Cawnpore. 
Classified by religions there were 151,488 Hindus, 61,667 
Musalmans, 646 Christians, 343 Jams, 111 Ary as, 108 Sikhs, five 
Parsis and five Buddhists As is only to be expected, Brahmans 
are the predominant Hindu caste, numbering 29,398 persons. 
Next come Ahirs, 13,734 ; Banias, 11,355 , Koeris, 8,020 , Chamars, 
6,637 , Kalwars, 6,453 ; EAyasths, 6,123 , Telis, 5,557 ; Hurmis, 
5,439 , Lohars, 4,925 i and Bajputs, 4,856. Besides these large 
numbers of Hahars, Hhattris, Sonars, Barais, Nais, Kumhars 
and Binds were enumerated, the total exceeding 2,000 in each 
instance The bulk of the Musalmans are either Julahas, 17,781, 
or Sheikhs, 17,716 , these are followed by Pathans, 6,056 and 
Saiyids, 2,178, no other caste having 2,0G0 representatives. 
These figures of rehgions and castes are for the municipality alone. 
The cantonment population numbered 4,958 souls, of whom 2,333 
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were Hmdus, 1,899 MusaJmans and 726, chiefly Christiana, of 
ocher rtsligions. 

The census returns show the inhabitants as divided into 
eight classes accoiding to occupations ITo less than 447 per 
cent, weie engaged in the preparation and supply of material 
substances, and then came unskilled and geneial labour with 
16 7 per cent., followed by commerce, transport and storage with 
8 0 per cent The vaiious professional classes made up 8 4, 
domestic seivice accounted for 8 per cent, and agriculture for 
6 5 per cent The same proportion came under the headmgs of 
those independent of any occupation, while the remaining 2 7 per 
cent, compiised those employed m Go v^einment and local services. 
It thus appears that the city is to a very laige extent industrial 
The principal manufactures and trades have been dealt 'nith on & 
preceding page and need no farther description the special 
products of Benares aie the silken fabrics and embioideri&s, woik 
in brass and other metals, and the u oodon painted and lacquered 
toys. The details of the industrial population show that 38*1 
per cent of the number coming undei this category did woik in 
connection with textile fabrics of v^ious descriptions, 248 pet 
cent weie employed in tho supply of artiolos of food and drink, 
16 per cent, were woikeis in metal and 5 2 per cent, in leather* 
Tho building trade accounted for 64 per cent, and wood work 
and pottery about 2 pci cent each, the remainder being of little 
importance 

The general history of Benares has already been sketched 
in the distiict account. Our knowledge of the city as it was 
in ancient days is extremely meagre and confusing Of its 
antiquity llieie can be no doubt, and it seems certain that 
the place was one of the earliest outposts of the Ar^an immigra'* 
tion. Abundance of tradition is to be found in the ancient 
Hindu scriptures, and ev^erything points to the existence of a 
populous city on this spot at a very remote period. It is 
incontestable, too, that Buddhism once flourished here , but of this 
the accounts are exceedingly scanty, and it would appear that 
Benares became wholly given to Hinduism long before the decay 
of tho Buddhist centre at Sainalh Many endeavours have been 
made to show that Buddhist lemams are still extant in the older 
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buildings . but the proof is lacking^ and^it may safely be assumed 
that these edifices are either Hindu or constructed of early 
Hindu materials. The religious character of Benares exposed it 
xn a peculiar manner to- the special fury of the Musalman invaders. 
Tradition points strongly to its destruction by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, though it is hard to reconcile this event with the 
annals that have been preserved of that period. The incursion 
of Ahmad Nialtigin was probably a historical fact, but it is 
clear that this was merely afraid by a small party and that little 
could have been ajcomplished beyond plundering the bazars 
before effecting a hasty and somewhat undignified retreat. The 
first definitely established capture of Benares was in 1194, when 
Muhammad hin Sam, better remembered as Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 
drove out the Hindu rulers and wrought vengeance on the place 
by the wholesale destruction of the venerated shrines. We do* 
not know how often- Benares was rebuilt and again destroyed, 
but m all likelihood the process was repeated more than> once r 
the presence in one of the Jaunpur mosques of an inscribed stone 
taken from a temple of Vishnu that was built close to the shrine 
ef Bisheshwar in 1296 points to a restoration of the sacred 
shrine and to its subsequent demolition in the days of the 
Tughlaq dynasty It is most remarkable how seldom the place 
XB mentioned in the chronicles of the ensuing period, and the most 
probable reason is that Benares, like Ajoclhya, sank into relative 
msignificance till the great revivid of Hinduism under the 
tolerant rule of Akbar. The rapid growth of the city that then 
ensued attracted the attention of Akbar’s more bigoted successors, 
and notably of Auiaugzeb, who razed to the ground all the most 
celebrated temples. The general confusion that followed on the 
decline of the Mughal empire gave a great impetus to Benares 
and Hinduism generally, and this was strengthened by the rise 
of Balwant Smgh. The development of the mty during thelatten 
half of the eigbteentii century must have been remarkable, while* 
the external peace secured by a-century and mere of British rule 
has tended still further tO'enhsjice the prestige and importance 
ef this great religious centre of the Hindu faith* 

Both its nature and its situation give Benares an appearance 
peculiar to itself among the cities of the United Provinces. In wpsot* 
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spite of a large Musalman element in the population^ it is pre- 
eminently Hindii; and is perhaps the most essentially Indian city 
in the 'whole of the peninsula. The influence of Kashi is strongly 
fdt from the Himalayas to Cape Oomorin . princes from even the 
most distant parts ha^e residences withm the sacred precincts, 
and the population is in consequence of a most cosmopolitan 
character. It is but natural, therefore, that the place should be 
the centre of Hindu thought, social and political as 'well as 
religious. Numberless instances of crime and mtrigue in all parts 
of India have been traced to Benares, which affords xinn vailed 
opportunities for the undisturbed elaboration of designs in its 
narrow closes and almost inaccessible honses. The older portion 
of the city is a perfect labyimth of lofty buildmgs, separated 
from one another by narrow passages, proyidmg a sure place of 
refuge for those whose deeds are done in secret This same part 
of the city is pervaded by an air of mystery and superstition. 
Many stones are told of hidden treasure of inestimable value 
lying in the unexplored cellars of old houses and kept mtact by 
the vigilance of the goaidian spirits of former famihes, generally 
in the form of snakes In some cases these cellars are opened 
hut once a year, and then only for the purpose of worshipping 
the tutelary deity. A well-known story is told of the house 
of the Bhouslas of Nagpur, how the serpent-guarded hmdaa 
were removed at dead of night and thro'wn into the Ganges by 
Lachhmi Narayan in person, as the closing episode in the history 
of that ill-fated family. 

The city proper is built on a high ridge of Tcanharj which 
forms the northern hank of the Ganges for a distance of some 
four mileB In spite of the slight curve this ridge is sufflcieutly 
strong to resist the force of the river, with the result that Benares 
is one of the very few great cities which have not shifted their 
site 'Within historical times. The curve of the river adds greatly 
to the beauty of the place, smce it permits the eye to take m 
at a single sweep the long line of picturesque ghats, temples, 
and palaces that rise high above the water’s edge from the Assi 
sangam to the Dufferin bridge. The view from the latter is 
unrivalled, especially at early dawn, when the rays of the sun 
light up first the slender mmarets of AurangzeVs mosque and 
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then the towers and gilded pinnacles of the temples that are 
massed npon the river front The city itself is divided into tno 
fairly distinct portions, the one embracing the so-called palka 
mahcds oi those quarters m which the houses aie of masonry 
and croirded together so as to leave but scant} loom for the 
nairow stone-paved alleys, and the other styled the kachcha 
portion, consisting of the interior and lower area, where the leiel 
drops inland from the high ridge to a depression extending as 
far as the banks of the Barna on die north. Here the natural 
drainage is defective, the water collecting in a disconnected 
senes of tanks w'hich eventually discharge their overflow into 
the Barna From an early period of Biitish administration 
attention has been paid to the improvement of drainage in this 
area Many tanks have been filled up and the process is still 
going on, while proper channels have been constructed to dispose 
of the surface water, thereby preventing the floods which were 
ence of a serious nature in times of heavy rainfall, and producing 
a marked amelioiatiou of the sanitary conditions of the tow'n. 
This part of Benares is very different to the rest. It is indeed 
thickly populated, but there are many open spaces and gardens, 
while the roads are broad and practicable for wheeled trafBc 
To the north lies the civil station, most of which is beyond the 
Barna; while to the north-west is the militar} cantonment, lying 
between the Barna and the railway. 

For police and mumcipal purposes the city is divided into 
seven circles or wards, known as Bhulupuia, Dasaswamedh, 
Chauk, Ghetganj, Kotwali, Jaitpura and Adampura. To these 
Sikraul adds an eighth and the cantonment may he treated as the 
ninth These will now be described briefly in order, ref ei ence 
being made to the principal buildings and public institutions in 
each, though in many cases the latter have been dealt with m 
the general account of the district It will be more convenient, 
how’ever, to take first the river front as a whole, since it forms a 
contmuous line without any marked divisions, and also because 
it can best be seen from the river itsdf. 

The southern boundary of the city is the small Assi nala, 
and from the confluence of this stream with the Ganges begins 
the long succession of ghats and temples. The first is Assi-ghat, 
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one of the five most sacred bathing places. The story goes 
that Dnrga after achieving victory over Suma and Nisumaj two 
demons who had disputed her authority for a million years^ 
rested at Durga Elund and there let fall her sword^ which carved 
out the channel of the Assi, the stream being thereafter blessed 
by the goddess with the gift of taking away the sins of those who 
crossed it into Kashi. Close by is the temple of Jagannath, 
the scene of a bathing fair in Jeth and of a larger festival m 
Asarh, when the image of the god is carried in procession on 
a car. A third fair, of little importance or repute, is held in 
August near the Assi aangam or confluence at the Loharik Kund, 
a peculiar double well of great sanctity built by Ahilya Bai of 
Indore, a Kaja of Bihar and Amrit Rao. In the neighbourhood 
of the Jagannath temple are several akharaa or monasteries, the 
chief bemg that of the Bara Gudarji, occupied for about three 
hundred years by Vaiahnavite Bairagia, some thirty in number, 
and founded by one Gudarji, a member of the same order; it is 
supported mainly by the Maharaja of Bewah. The Chhoti 
Gudarji belongs to Bairagis of the same kind, but is a much 
smaller institution, dating from the eighteenth century and 
dependent solely on charity. The Digambari aJehara contains 
ten Bairagis, who live by begging, and is a recent foundation ; 
the name is derived from the fact that they go naked. The Baid 
aJcliara was established some fifty years ago by a Yaishnavite 
Bairagi named Swami Bamdasji Nand, it possesses a small 
property in Ehajuripur near Chunar. !N'eax tbe Assi aangam 
IB the Panditji akharaj a Brahman institution, which was founded 
about 1845 by Tika Das: bolli secular and religious education 
IB imparted to the disciples, and the place is maintained from 
the income of lauds in Arrah and Darbhanga in Bengal The 
Krishna Achari akJia/ra in the Assi muhalla was founded by 
a Maratha Brahman named Krishna Achari, who came here in 
1865 and built a temple and school for Brahmans. There are 
some twenty disciples, supported partly from the interest on the 
endowment of BiS. 8,000 and partly from a monthly grant of 
Hs. 50, given by the Maharaja of Bewah. The Vishnupanthi 
akhara is said to be the oldest in Benares, and to have been 
established by the gieat V aishnavlte, leformer, Baiaauuj ; the 
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disciples subsist Tvliolly on alms. Another is the Dadupanthi, 
founded by a Bralunan named Buddhan^ -who -was childless, he 
found a child lying on the hanks of the river and gave him the 
name of Dadu; the latter became an ascetic^ and established 
this well-known sect about 300 years ago. Below Assi-ghat 
is Tulsi-ghat, so called fiom the celebrated Tnlsi Das^ who lived 
at Benares for many years and died here in 1623. Many relics 
of the poet are preserved in his temple^ notably the image of 
Hanuman which he worshipped and a portion of the boat in 
which he used to cross the ii\er daily. At Haniunau-ghat is the 
Jana aliJiara of Kagas^ who have branch cstalHshments at 
Allahabad, Hardwar, Ujjain and Godavari : they travel all over 
India and are fairly w’ealthy, owning some land and deriving 
substantial support from states in Rajputana and elsewheie. 
The Hanuman-ghat is a flight of steps built, it is said, by a 
gamblei named Bam Das, who made a vow to devote to 
Hanuman the proceeds of one night’s play. In a house built 
above this ghat resided Vallabhacharya, the great Vaishnavite 
teacher. It is said that he died lu 1620, falling into the river 
while preaching to his disciples on the spot where the ghat now 
stands. The next two ghats, known by the name of Bai Baldeo 
Sahai and Bachhraj, are of no importance, and then comes the 
famous Shivala This fortress, built by Baijnath Misr, was the 
residence of Baja Chet Singh till his rebellion in 1781, when 
the British troops were massacred in the outer courtyard. The 
story has been told m the history of the district, and the window 
from which the Baja was let dowm to the river bank is still 
pointed out as one of the flve small openings in the upper stoiey 
of the north w'all. The palace, which is very substautially built, 
with high w alls and bastions, is now the property of Government 
and is the residence of the descendants of the reigning honse of 
Dehli, the w’hole adjacent quarter being fllied with their depend- 
ants. A short distance down the river is the Shivala -ghat, 
named after the temple of Shiva on the high bank. BCere are 
two aMiaraSj one know'n as the Birbani, from the fact that this 
class of RTagas go naked: they have been established here for 
300 years, and have a branch at Allahabad. The other is the 
Hiranjani, also belonging to Xagas, whose headquarters are at 
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Baroda : their name is said to he derived from the worship of 
Nirankar^ the formless god. Next to Shivala-ghat comes Lah- 
ghat, which possesses no interest, and then Kedarji ghat, taking 
its name from Kedar, the old southernmost division of the city. 
The ghat leads down from the Kedareswar temple, one of the 
principal shrines of the Bengalis, It stands in the middle of a 
spacious conit at thefonr corners of which are fonr domed temples, 
while the verandah running round the inner side of the enclosure 
contams a number of small shrines and an immense collection of 
images ; the principal temple is m the centre of the quadrangle, 
and IS similarly domed On the stairway of the ghat are many 
more shrines and at the bottom is a well called the Gauri Kund, 
the water of which is reputed to cure fever. Below Kedarji is 
Ghauki-ghat, remarkable for a pipal tree growing out of the 
dight of steps. Facing the tree is the temple of Eukmeswar, and 
seveial others aie in the same vicinity. Then comes Karda- 
ghat, named after the rishi Narad, and just beyond this is the 
northern boundary of the Bhelupura ward. 

There next follows a long saccession of ghats, crowned with 
lofty buildings, among them some of the finest and most celebrated 
in Benares The first is that of Amnt Eao, of the Peshwa 
family, who lived at Karwi , it is also known as Chhatar-ghat, 
from the Ohhatar or fikiira which surmounts it. Adjoining it 
are Muneswar-ghat, Ganga Mahal-ghat, Khori-ghat, and Chau- 
sathi-ghat, named after the large temple of Ohausathi Devi in 
Bengalitola. Then come Pande-ghat, Eana-ghat and Munshi- 
ghat, the last built by MunsM Sri Dhar, the aichitect of Ahilya 
Bai , and then the ghat constructed by that lady, who did so 
much to beautify the city. The next is the famous Dasaswamedh- 
ghat itself, ailjoining the raised platform of Sitla-ghat. Here a 
steep flight of steps leads down from the mam road that traverses 
the city, and the ghat derives its name and sanctity from the 
sacrifice of ten horses performed here by Brahma, who thus made 
Benares as holy' as Allahabad The place is the scene of several 
of the great bathing fairs, especially those which taJre place 
during eclipses. There is only one other ghat of importance in 
this section, and that is the Man Mandir-ghat, so called from the 
celebrated observatory built here in 1693 by Eaja Jai Singh of 
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Jaipur, whose present representative owns the entire muJialla, 
It IS a substantial building rising high above the river, but is now 
in a state of decay. The instruments, of enormous size and peculiar 
workmanship, are similar to those erected by the same prince 
atDebli, Muttra, TJjjain. and Jaipur, but m most cases they are 
out of Older, and possess merely an antiquarian interest It is 
said that the temple was originally built by ISaja Man Singh, the 
ancestor of Jai Singh and a celebiated general of the tune of 
Akbar, but possibly the builder of the observatory merely wished 
to preserve the name of his illustrious progenitor. A short 
distance beyond Man Mandir is the Kepalese temple, a remarkable 
stiucture almost wholly of wood and decorated with grotesque 
carving ; it was built and is still maintained by the rulmg house 
of I^epal. Next to this comes a narrow flight of steps known as 
Mir-ghat, named after Mir Eustam Ali, governor of the province 
before Balwant Singh. The Nawab resided in a house near this 
spot, which on his deposition became the property of Mansa Earn. 

In the Chauk ward there is a laige number of ghats in close 
succession. The first is known as Umraogir Baoli, from a large 
well built by a Gosham of that name. Then comes the Jalsain 
or burning-ghat, where bodies are cremated before committing 
their ashes to the waters of the sacred stieam. The place is under 
municipal management, but is regarded as one of the most sacred 
spots m the city. Nest to it comes Manikarnika-ghat, the third 
of the five special places of pilgrimage It derives its name from 
the well into which the earring of Farbati is said to have fallen, 
the word meaning the jewel m the ear. Other stories are told in 
connection with its origin, but at aE events the waters of the well, 
rendered fetid by the thousands who come to wash away their sins 
there, are considered the most efBcacious for bestowing salvation 
among aE the bathing places in India. Four flights of steps lead 
down to the water : and between the w'eU and the Ganges is the 
Tarakeswar temple, which has suffered much from the action of 
the river. Above the temple is a large round slab of stoue in the 
pavement, inlaid with a marble block bearing the footprints of 
Vishnu, and known as the Charana-paduka it is the special place 
where members of noble famiEes are cremated. Above the ghat 
stands the venerated temple of SiddhaVinayak or Ganesh, almost 
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^joining wbich is the handsome temple built by the Eaja of 
Amethi. Below Manikarmka is (he magnificent Bhonsla-ghat^ 
drowned by a large building, (he work of the Bajas of Hagpur; 
And then the massive towers of the unfinished Siudhia ghat, which 
was intended by the founder, Baija Bai of Gwalior, to have been the 
finest in Benares. Unfortunately the foundations were not secure 
and the (airrets, which are of extremely massive masonry, began 
to sink. It is now in a strangely dilapidated oonditiou, the 
turrets and the great stairway being cracked from top to bottom. 
A cnrious story is told«of the cause of the subsidence. It is said 
that the workmen were hampered by a small stream of water 
issuing from <ithe bank, and that in attempting to trace it to its 
source they opened a cavern in which was discovered an old man, 
The latter questioned them on current topics, such as the recovery 
of Sita by Bama of Ajodhya, and on hearing of the events that 
had occurred during his long retirement and that Benares was in 
the hands of another race, he forthwith leaped into the Ganges and 
was seen no more. The remaining ^ais in this ward are known 
as Sankata, leading down from (he temple and monastery of 
Saukata Debi, Kosila and Ganpati or Bagnesar-ghat, and are 
of no great importance. 

In the Kotwali ward (he first is Bam-ghat, the scene of the 
Bam Baumi festival, constantly frequented by bathers and ascetics. 
Then come several small ghats, such as Mangla Gauri and Dalpat* 
ghat, and after the latter the great Panchganga-ghat, one of the five 
sacred places of pilgrimage. It derives its name and its sanctity 
from the supposed confiuence with the Ganges of four rivers, 
presumably underground, the Dhutapapa, Kirnanadi, Jarnanada 
and Saraswati. The ghat is broad and massive, with a number 
of TnoiThis or turrets, each of which serves as a shrine. Above 
it stands a large building known as the T Anhhm an haln. ^ but the 
most striking feature of the ghat is the mosque of Aurangzeb, 
which rears its lofty mina^ts above the north-eastern portion of 
the stairway. This edifice dominates the whole city of Benares, 
and was built on the site of a temple of Vishnu, its common 
name to this day being the Ueorha of Madho Das The building, 
which rests on immeii8d.y strong foundations, is plain and of 
htble architectural interest, savo for the minarets, which are 142 
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¥e 3 t in height and are said to have been originally fifty feet 
higher, but wore shortened for safety in the days of Mr, Prineep, 
as they showed signs of weakness and instability : even now they 
are out of pj.umb to the extent of some 14 inches The mosque is 
little frequented by Musalmans, and generally the sole occupant 
is the ftmillaf a descendant, it is said, of the man first appointed 
by Anrangzeb : the building is kept in repsdr by Government, a 
village which was formerly assigned for its maintenance bavmg 
been resumed. Beyond Panchganga are Sitla-ghat, Lal-gbat and 
Gai-ghat, none of any peculiar importance. 

The remaumng portion of the river front is m the Adampura 
ward, which extends to the eastern boundary of the city. The 
ghats here are comparatively few and of no great repute. The first 
IS that of Bala Bai, a Maratha princess, and then at some distance 
down the stream comes Trilochan-ghat, named after the temple of 
Trilochan, the three-eyed Shiva. The temple was built not long 
ago by Nathu Bala of Poona, hut the quadi angle in which it 
stands is of great antiquity. The ghat is also known as Pilpilla 
Tirath and has two turrets projecting into the river, between 
which pilgrims are supposed to hatl^. This is practically the last 
of the masonry ghats, and the rest, Mahu-ghat, Tilia-nala-ghat, 
and Praladh-ghat, are but little frequented. Rajghat, close to the 
Dufferin bridge, is not a bathing ghat, but was the old landing- 
stage for the pontoon bridge before the erection of the DnfiPenn 
bridge. It is now the site of the toll-office, which occupies the 
old dah bungalow, for the collection of does levied on boats 
passing up and down the river. On the high bank below the 
bridge stood the old Bajghat fort, said to have been built by Baja 
Bauar, and undoubtedly a place of great antiquity : it was recon- 
structed during the Mutiny, but has long ceased to hold a garrison. 
Beyond this point the bank sinks slowly towards tbe confiuenceof 
the Ganges and Barba, and there are few buildings, though several 
ruins and ancient remains are to be seen. The Barna mngam. 
or confluence is a place of great sanciity, and here, t 00 | once 
stood a small fort Itis tbe last of the five prmcipal bathing places, 
and occupies an important part in the Panchkosi pilgrimage. 

The sonthemmost portion of the city is known as Bheln> 
pura, from a village of that name now incorporated in tbe 
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zaunicipaJ area. The ward is pahhob only in parts along the 
nver front, but for the most part it is fairly open with a good 
deal of cultivation in and around the inhabited siues and 
gardens; and there is no congestion except in the adjoining 
vnuhaUaa of Khujua and Nawabganj in the south-west corner. 
The population is mainly Hindu, and indeed Musalmans are 
only to be found in any great numbers near the Shivala, where 
many dependants and retainers of the Dehli family reside. The 
neighbourhood of Tolsi-ghat in the south-east is largely inhabited 
by Marathas and Dakhini Brahmans, There are two main roads 
runnmg north and south, that on the east being the Assi road, 
while to the west is the Durga Kund or Bhelupura road. The 
former starts near the confluence of the Assi and Ganges, close 
to which is the pumping-station of the Benares waterworks. It 
traverses the Assi, Bhadaini and Shivala muhallaa, and in 
thifl portion of its course is lined with good residential houses 
and gardens belonging mainly to noblemen and rich pleaders. 
By it IB the large Hingwa Tal, which is now filled up but 
formerly received the overflow of the Ganges, discharging it into 
the Eeori Tal on the northern borders of the ward, North of 
the Tal the road leads through a thickly populated area, 
after passing the large Bengahtola school. The Bhelupura road 
starts at the ferry opposite Bamnagar, and like the other has on 
either side a number of fine houses owned by wealthy Hindus, 
one of the most noticeable being that of the Bani of Agon 
Barhar in Mirzapui. To the south, on the OEistem side, is the 
celebrated Durga Bund, known to travellers as the monkey 
temple, owing to the immense numbers of these animals which are 
to be seen here and are fed by the visitors to the place. The 
original shrine was quite insignificant and the existing build- 
ing was erected by Bam Bhawam, the famous Maratha 
princess. A magnificent tank adjoins the quadrangle on the 
north, while to the east, on a branch road leading to Assi-ghat, is a 
second stone tank known as the Burukshetr Talao, also the work 
of Bani Bhawani. This is in the Bhadaini muhalla, which 
contains a large akhara called the Panchaiti kalan . it belongs 
to the Nanakshahi Udasi sect and was founded about 1790 
by Nanak Bam, an officer in the Nixam’s service, who 
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bequeathed his great wealth for the purpose. The institution 
has property in many places, the total income being about 
Es. 10,000, devoted to sadhus of the sect and pilgrims ; there 
are blanches at Allahabad, Haidwar, Gaya, Nasik, Uj]ain, 
Patiala and Brindaban. Near the Durga Kund is the Melaram 
alhara, founded by a jogi of that name about fifty years ago ; 
the sect permits marriage and has a large connection, with 
branches at Allahabad, Amritsar, Jubbulpur and Patna A 
third akhara is the Einaram, established some 300 years ago by 
a Rajput: its members are Aughars and eat food touched by 
Hindus and Musalmans alike West of Durga Eund are the 
Large kachchci bazars of Eawabganj and Ehujua : the latter is an 
important grain market, and is also noteworthy for the manu- 
facture of the painted Benares toys. E'orth of Durga Kund, at 
some distance along the road, a cross road leads to the Assi road 
and the river, and at the junction are the palace of the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram, the Bhelupura police station and the dispensary. 
The westerly continuation of the cross road leads to the water- 
works and the Jain temple which marks the birth-plaoe of 
Parasnath, one of the tirthcmka^as ; thence it bends to the north- 
west in the direction of Sigra, passing the Oentzal Hindu College 
and its auxiliary buildmgs. Hear by is the poorhouse founded 
by the Raja of Bhinga, who lives just outside the municipal 
limits to the South of the Durga Kund. The boundary of the ward 
in the north-western corner is formed by the Laksa road, which 
runs eastwards from the Godauha ckmk to Marwadih The 
main Bhelupura road continues northwards from the police 
station and opposite the Eeori Tal passes the missionary college 
named after Eaja Jai Harayan. 

The Dasaswamedh ward and police circle lie to the north of 
Bhelupura, extending from the river on the east to the municipal 
boundary on the west, while to the north are Chetganj and the 
Chauk. The eastern portion is pahka and the part south of the 
Dasaswamedh-ghat is geneiically known as Bengahtola, as the 
majority of the inhabitants are Bengalis by race. The western 
half, on the other hand, is comparatively open, and is full of 
good houses and gardens. Altogether Bengalis comprise about 
half the population, while the rest is made up of Mosalmaxi 
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Jnlalias and Hindus of various castes. The principal road of the 
ward is that leading from Dasaswamedh-ghat to the Godaulia 
square, there connecting with thh Assi and Chauk roads 
Thence it continues in the same diiection till it is joined by the 
Bhelupura load: at this point it bifurcates, one road running 
west to Laksa and Marwadih and eventually joining the 
grand trunk road, while the other leads north-west to Chetganj 
and civil lines. Bengalitola lies between the Assi road 
and the river, and is wholly pakha. It is full of sah as, but 
contains no building of special importance, save those on the 
river front already mentioned and the Jagambari Uri math with 
its ancient shrine.’'^ In the south-east corner is the large Mana- 
sarowar tank, surrounded by temples, which was built, it is said, 
by Baja Man Smgh and is a place of great sanctity ; but there are 
numberless other shrines, more perhaps than in any other 
quarter of Benares. The junction of the Assi and Dasaswamedh 
roads is a poor and sqnalid place, hut is being rapidly improved 
by the erection of good houses by wealthy Bengalis. North of 
the latter road, between the Chauk road and the ghats, is the quarter 
known as Tehri Nim, which is wholly •pahka and contains a 
number of good stone buildings and temples. It is a somewhat 
secluded and quiet spot, redol^t with the odour of sanctity, and 
in it is a very fine temple called the hmthaJc of Lahna Singh, as 
well as an ancient Gosbain monastery, and the large satra main- 
tained by the Maharaja of Kashmir. 'West of the Chauk road, in 
the Hauz Katora mvJviUa, are the bazar and the Dasaswamedh 
police station, generally known as Kodai-ki-chauki. There is 
another large bazar close to Dasaswamedh-ghat, where fish and 
vegetables are chiefly sold, and to this almost the whole Bengali 
population resorts every morning. Further west, between the 
Chauk aud Laksa roads, is the Pan Daiiba, the chief pan bazar 
of the city, and the tank called Lachhmi Kuad, close .to the temple 
of Lachhmi Narayau. To the south, between the Assi and 
Bhelupura roads, lies Madanpura, a lEurge quarter with narrow 
paved streets ; the inhabitants are mainly weavers, and are 
known as the Benares Julahas in contradistinction to the 
Mauwalas of Jaitpura. At the Godaulia square, where the road 
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from Bhelupura joins that from Basas ramedh-gliat; stands the 
Godanlia church, to which reference has been made in chapter 
III. Trom this point the Laksa road runs westwards, passing 
Misirpokhra, once a swamp but now almost filled up, and 
further on lies Kamachha, where are the headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society, a short way to the north of the Central 
Hindu College. Beyond this the road is lined with good dwdl- 
ing-houses and gardens, which contmue beyond municipal limits. 
Parallel to the Laksa road on the north runs a new road from 
Dal-ki-hlandi and the Chauk, traversing the north-west 
poition of the ward. It passes the large Aurangabad Sarai, a 
fine enclosure with a handsome gateway, and thence continues 
pa^ the Victoria Hospital and the Sigra mission station, part of 
which hes outside municipal limits. North of this again is a 
stretch of comparatively open ground, containing a number of 
groves and gardens, notably in Lodapnr, in the extreme north- 
western comer, where is a fine masonry tank. 

The next ward is the Chauk, w'hich is practically the centre 
of Benares, both from the religious and the oommercial aspect. 
It IS hounded on the south by Dasaswamedh, on the south-east 
by the liver, on the north-east by Kotwali, on the north by lait- 
pura and on the west by Ghetganj. The ward is of small area, 
Lut is entirely pakka and purely Hindu and is divided into two 
portions by the Chauk road. This is the chief business quarter, 
and here are to be found the great establishments for the textile 
&bricB and brass work, for which Benares is so famous, and 
in fact all the large shops and many banking establishments. 
The road is at first poor, as far as the summit of the ascent to the 
Carmichael Libiary, but from that point it improves, and up to 
the Chauk proper, where stands the very handsome police 
station and the Nichi Bagh clock-tower, it is flanked on either 
side by good buildings, including the city post-ofBce and the 
Bank of Bengal : from the Nichi Bagh onwards, however, it 
again deteriorates and becomes somewhat mean in appearance. 
It is joined at the Chauk by the Dal-ki-Mandi, a road running 
westwards to the Chetganj road and skirting the Naya Chauk, 
a municipal market for the sale of cloth and general merchandise. 
Close by is the old Harha Sarai, still largely used by travellers. 
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From the Dal-ki-Mandi the !Kashipura street runs north^rards 
parallel to the Ghauk to join that from Chetganj to Rajghat, and 
this is the prmoipal bazar for German silver and iron work. To the 
extreme north is the Gola Dinanath, the great market for spices, 
tobacco and the like. Practically all the area to the north-west of 
the Chauk road is taken up by bazars and is entirely commercial. 
To the south-east there are some important bazars, but the interest is 
mainly religious The Kaohori Gali road leading south from the 
Chauk to Dasaswamedh contains numbers of Halwais’ shops, while 
the beginning of this road and the Xunj Gali, going eastwards 
from the Chauk to Eamghat, possess numerous establishments of 
kincob makers and constitutes a most important business quarter 
of BeuEures. North of the latter a second road runs eastwards, and 
this is known as the Thatheri Bazar, being the special seat of the 
brass mdustry. The southern part of Kachori Gail, however, is 
almost wholly taken up by temples, and the shops are merely those 
for the sale of idols, sacred threads and other appurtenances of 
worship. The chief is the so-called golden temple, the central 
shrine of Bisheshwar, the patron deity of Benares, which is also 
approached by a flight of steps leading down from the Chauk 
near the Carmichael Library. From it a narrow lane, called the 
Sakhi Binayak, goes to Dasaswamedh, and this course is taken 
by pilgrims every morning. The present temple was built by 
Ahilya Bai of Indore, and stands in the midst of a quadrangle 
the whole of which is roofed. The building is crowned by a- 
large spire and the portico by a dome, the former covered with plates 
of copper overlaid with gold leaf, a decoration which gives the 
structure a very distinctive appearance « it was done at the expense 
of Maharaja Eanjit Smgh of Lahore. The original temple, it 
would seem, was built on the high ground by the Carmichael 
Library, and is believed to have been destroyed by Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori in 1194. A second temple was erected soon after 
between the library and the present structure : and this was demol- 
ished by Aurangzeb, who built a mosque out of the material, the 
walls displaying a large amount of old Hindu carving. The pre- 
sence of this mosqne has ever been a cause of offence to the Hindus, 
and the place was the scene of the serions riots which occurred in 
the begmning of the nineteenth ceutury, as recorded m chapter 
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Between the mosque and the modern temple is the far-famed 
Gyan Bapi or “ Wdl of Knowledge,” surrounded by a handsome 
low-roofed colonnade, built in 1828 by Baija Bai of Gwalior, 
the designer of Sindhia-ghat. To the north-west, beyond 
Aurangzeb’s mosque, is the temple of Ad-Bisheshwar, reputed 
to be the most ancient of all the Benaies shrines, and though 
this IS undoubtedly not the case, it is clear that the site is 
extremely ancient, the pobition of the original temple pulled 
down by Shahab-ud-din being close by and marked by a small 
mosque constructed out of very early Hindu material. A short 
distance to the east of this is the Kashi Karwat, a sacred well 
with a passage leading down to the water. The whole neighbour- 
hood is a veritable maze of temples, and no attempt can be made 
to enumerate, much less to describe them. The most important 
are those of Annapurna, the patron goddess of the hungry, built 
by one of the Feshwas of Poona; and that of Sakhi Bmayak, 
which all pilgrims have to visit, since onfission to do so results 
in the omission of their fnames from among those who have 
performed the pilgrimage to holy Kashi. In the ward are 
numerous monasteries, the chief aUmra being that called the 
Bari Sanghat, in the As-Bhairon mvhalla in the north-east. It 
was founded in honour of Tegh Bahadur, the third Sikh gwm 
from Nanak Shah, and is said to have been built by a Maharaja 
of Patiala : its occupants are Sikhs, who reside here in consider- 
able numbers. 

To the north and east of the Chauk lies the Kotwali ward, 
so called from the fact that it contams the central police station : 
it was formerly named Kal Bhairon, on account of the temple 
of Bhairon NatL It is bounded on the south-east by the 
Ganges, on the north-east by Adampui’a, on the north by Jait- 
pura and in the north-west corner by Chetganj. Through the 
centre runs the main load from Chetganj to Bajghat, forming 
the boundary with the Chauk as far as the Maidagin publio 
gardens and tank, Avhere it is jomed by the Chauk road. The 
portion south of this road is wholly paJdca and is traversed by 
two important galis, the first being ^e Chaukhambha, whi(di runs 
eastwards from the Thathen Bazar, abnost parallel to the river front, 
and is a wealthy residential quart<^ containing the town houses 
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of several leading bankers. The other joins the Chaukhambha 
near the eastern boundary, and leads fiom the burning-ghat. 
The Chaukhambba takes its name from a building towards the 
north-eastern extremity of the street, supported on four low 
massive pillars of comparatively recent construction Hard by, 
approached by a narrow alley leading out of the street, is an^ 
ancient mosc[ue standing in a smaJl enclosure : the budding with' 
its 2d square pillais is of peculiar design and is probably adapted 
from some older Hindu edifice. Between- the Chaukhambba and 
the river is the Gopal Mandir, a modern temple of Krishna. The 
most impoitant section of this southern portion, however, is 
the Kal Bhaixon mvikallatij containing the temple of Bhairon 
Hath, the deified magistrate of Benares, who exercises authority 
throughout the sacred precincts of the city. His lofty temple 
was erected by Baji Kao, the Peshwa of Poona, and replaced 
a smaller and less pretentious building. A short distance to the 
east is the JSTaugrah temple, dedicated to the Sun, Moon and seven* 
stars, and beyond this is the temple of Bandpau, the rod with' 
which Bhairon Hath chastises offenders. Here, too, is the Kal 
Knpor “ Well of Fate”, to which pilgrims resort at midday, wheir 
failure to see one’s shadow in the water signifies inevitable death 
within BIX months. A number of important buildings are situated 
on the main road fiom Ohetganj. It first passes Kabirchaura, 
named after Kabir, the famous weaver and leligious reformer of' 
Benares, and then, beyond the municipal office, comes the Prince of 
Wales Hospital and the Ishwari Memorial Hospital for females, 
standing in spacious grounds on the north side ef the road, opposite* 
GolaDinanath, and thenMadho Das’ garden, a quadrangle sur- 
rounded by high walls, now the headquarters of theKadhaswamis, 
but more famous as the residence of Warren Hastings during the 
rebellion of Chet Singh, and afterwards occupied by Wazir All, 
to whom it was assigned after his expulsion fiom Lucknow. 
East of this is the large square, with the gardens containing the 
modern buildings of the town hall, built in 1876 by the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram, the kotwali police station and the telegraph office 
on the south, and the Maidagin gardens, the Hagri Fracharim 
Sabha and the house of Kaja Siva Prasad on the north. Thence 
the road leads eastwards to Bisheshwarganj, the gieat market f^ 
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graizij sugar and vegetables, and mainly the property of the 
municipality ; and beyond this it drops to the Machodri tank, 
Mhich niaiks the boundary of Adampura The portion north of 
the main road is mostly paJeha, but has an outer fringe of kacJtcha 
buildings. It 18 mainly commeraal, and is traversed by several 
branch roads leading north one of these goes from Madho Das* 
garden to Ausaugan] and the Jaitpura police station, and is the 
chief non market, uith numerous shops of Lohais; another is the 
naiioiY Hanuman-phatak road, a much-frequented thoroughfare 
connecting Bisheshwarganj with the city goods station on the 
metre-gauge railway. To the north of Bisheshwarganj is the 
ruinous old tank known as the Har Tii ath, and close by is the 
celebrated, but now someuhat dila^iidated, temple of Briddhkal, 
one of the oldest H indu edifices in Benai es. There were oi igmally 
twelve sepal ate courts oi quadrangles, but seven alone are now in 
existence, and the place possesses merely a remnant of its former 
magnificenco In the street leading to this place fiom Bisheshwar- 
ganj IS the small llatncsM ar temple, and a few paces off stands 
the Alamgiri Masjid, built m 1659 presumably by Anrangzeb. 
Tradition roLitcs that it was constructed from the material of the 
ancient temple of Kiitti Biaheshwar, levelled to the ground by 
the great iconoclast. It is still a spot held sacred by the Hindus, 
who perform 'uorship at a fountain in the centre of the mosque 
courtyard. 

The Adampura waid occupies the north-eastern portion of 
the city, extending from the railway on the north to the Hotwali 
on the south-west, the Ganges on the south-east and to Jaitpura 
on the west. Through the southern portion runs the road from 
Cheiganj to Bajghat, rising lapidly from the hlachodri tank 
towards the fort and carried on a causeway which crosses the 
lower roads from the north to the south by bridges. Between 
this road and the river the houses are palka and are inhabited 
by fairly well-to-do Hindus. The central portion of the ward is 
mainly kachcha, and the poimlation consists prmcipally of poor 
Musabnans. The northern part is low open ground full of large 
tanks, the chief of which are the Laddu, Suria and Gwalgadda 
Tals. Through this portion runs the grand trunk road, while the 
chief cross route is one leading from TiUa Nala-ghat to tdie now 
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destroyed bridge called Pul Kohna over the Barua, and thence to 
Sarnath and Ghazipur. The whole quarter wears an aspect of 
decay, and its markets, the Qazi Mandayi and other small bazars, 
aie of little importance. The decline may be attributed in a 
large measure to the disappearance of the river trafiSc, of vhich 
this part of Benares was the principal centre, owing to the fact 
that a'^cess to the shore is here comparatively easy. In ancient 
days it would seem that the quaiter was densely populated, at all 
events if any such conclusion may bo drawn from the number of 
old buildings. Near the Machodii tank, uhich was formerly a 
marsh, but vras drained by Mi J. Prinsep and is now a municipal 
garden, stands the temple of Kameswai, a remarkable agglomeia- 
tion of shrines ; the building is of considerable antiqnity and u as 
once an important place of pilgrimage^ but hiia been to a laige 
extent deserted since the disappeaiance of the pond. Further 
east, close to the pomt uhere the road crosses the small TiliaNala, 
are the rums of a mosque built on the left bank of the channel 
and now deserted it is a domed structure supported on three rows 
of pillars, evidently of early Hindu design, though iirobably not 
Buddhist as has been supposed. In the adjacent Gulzar muhalla 
IB a square enclosure known as Makhdum Sahib, and used as a 
Musalm an cemetery : round the noithern and western sides run 
pillaiod cloisters with carved stone shafts, also of great antiquity. 
Another old mosque, built fiom Hmdu materials, is to be seen in 
Badaon, a shoit distance to the north and close to the grand trunk 
road. Other remains exist on the Bajghat plateau, beyond the rail- 
way. A short distance to the right of the mam i oad, still on the west 
side of the railway, is a mosque, used at any rate till the Mutiny, 
which obviously dates from pre-Musalman times. It consists of 
a cloister 150 fleet in length and 26 feet in breadth, with 72 columns, 
many of which are profusely carved and have therefore been 
imagined to he of Buddhist workmanship. The place was trans- 
formed into a mosque by closing in the back wall; but it is 
impossible to guess even the form of the oiigmal structure, though 
it has been suggested that the cloister merely represents one side 
of a former quadrangle. Beyond the railway, a short distance 
north from the old gateway of the fort, is a burial-ground called 
the Falang Shahid. On the summit of a mound is a building 
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utili33(l as a tomb and resting on four pillars, with a sculptuied 
ccihug . this too hass been identified, though peihaps without sufii- 
tient leasoii, as a Euldhist chtdyi "Withm the Eajgl<flt fort, 
which,though dismantled, is still cantonment property, is the tomb 
of Lai Khan, built in 11S2 Hijri, it occupies Ihecentro of a large 
qua bangle u itli a tower at each corner, and is a massive domed 
stuictuiv oinamcntod with coloured tdmg. The area beyond the 
ra bvMV as fai as the Barna u as onco inhabited, as is clear fx’om 
the tiaces of old Luihbngs, but is now chiefly occnpied with fiuit 
g.irdcus The most impoi taut place in tho w hole Adampiii a u ard 
IS lha Lat Lhairon, uhicli stands on the Pul Kohna road, between 
Its junction with the grand trunk load anil the railway emliank- 
m^nt. This is a stone pillar on a platform on the noith lank of 
a laige square lank to the cast of the road. There was once a 
tompk* heio. but it is said to Imvo bean destroyed by Aurang/eb, 
and lliL sue uas utilised for a Muhammadan mosque, in the 
couii 3 aivl of uhieh stood the pillar, about forty feet in height. 

During the iiots of 1S09 tho pdlaruas thi own down and desbroj’cd, 
wliilo in lovougo tho Hindus demolished the mosque. Only a 
small poitiou of the shaft now remains, and as this is covcied 
with coppoi it is iiiipo^iSiblo to discover whether it is tl all} an 
Asoka column, as lu^ gciioially been supposed It appears that 
the giouud has 1 eon lai^^ed some six fcot aboie the sui rounding 
loiel to foim tho terrace, so that piobably a considerable length 
of the pillar still remains To tho north of the ten ace is a 
Musalmau cemeleij with a roAiza m the centre, resting on sixteen 
caitcd pillars of caily Hindu woikmanship 

Tuiniug wcstwauls fiom Adami»nia we come to the sixth Jaitpura. 
ward, Jaitpui a, which extends as far as Chetganj on the west and 
fiom the railway on tho north to Kotwali on the south The 
northern portion is open, full of depressions, tanks and old 
mounds or tiliLs, with a certain amount of cultivation The 
whole of the western half is more or less open, and is suburban 
though no longei a fashionable quarter, full of w ailed gaidens and 
good houses The cential portion of the eastern half is hxekeha 
and inhabited by Musalmans and low-caste Hindus, many of tie 
former being kiucob-weavers, while in the south is the densely- 
populated busmcBB quaiter of Ausanganj adjoining the Kotwoli 
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■ward. Along the northern boundary, parallel to the railway, 
runs the grand trunk road, with a loop communicating with 
the Alaipura or oity station, whence branches lead south past 
Hanuman phatak to Bisheshwarganj and to the Jaitpura 
police station and Ausanganj. The main road, after being 
rejoined by the loop which was constructed by the railway 
authorities, continues westwards to the distillery. At the latter 
point three branch roads take ofif, one leading south-east to 
Bajghat, through the large giain market of Hasulpura , a second 
goes south-south-east to Ishw'argangi, Nati Imli and the Malclhaia 
tank to jom the load fiom Chetgan j to Bajghat ; and the thud 
south to Cbitrakot and Chetgauj. A cross load traverses the 
centre of the waid from Queen’s College to Chitrakot, Nati Imli 
and Qazi hlandavi in Adampuia; and to the south of this is the 
road fiom Nati Imli to Ausanganj. The ward contains many 
objects of interest Ausanganj is the palace built by Babu Ansan 
Smgh, and is an immense place with a large bazai attached. In 
its neighbourhood is the temple of Jageswar, the special deity 
of the rich, and close by la the ancient well, known as the Nag 
Kuan, where a large gathering takes place during the month of 
Sawan. To the north, in the Jaitpura TiiuhaUa, is the temple of 
Bagoswari, and several other less noted shrines. To the west is 
Nati Imli, where the great piocession for the Kamlila staits to 
terminate at Chitiakot. The latter is in Jagatganj, a market 
built by Babu Jagat Singh from materials taken from Sarnath. 
The road continues westwards to the fine buildings of the Queen’s 
College, standing in spacious grounds. The Ishwargangi tank on 
the road from Nati Imli to the distillery is the scene of the Kajri 
fair m Bhadon. but the attendance is no longer large, and the 
gathering is avoided by respectable persons At Ishwargangi, 
too, is an old well called the Kashi Khoh, which is supposed to 
be the mouth of a subterranean passage leading to Allahabad or, 
with equal probability, to the nether regions Near Ausanganj 
is the celebrated temple of Bara Ganesb, which attracts crowds 
of pilgrims , and to the east of this quarter is Daianagar, named 
after the ill-fated prince, Bara Shikoh, who for several years 
lesided in Benaies and is said to have made a close study of the 
Hindu scriptures. The road fiom Daranagar to Hanuman- 
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phatak leads past the Arhai ICanguia mosque, one of the finest in 
the city. It is a haildsome building uith a magnificent dome; 
but the lower portion is constructed largely of Hindu mateiials, 
and in tho loof of the second storey is an inscribed slab, dated in 
1190 and recording the erection of certain temples and other 
buildings. The origin of tho mosquu is unknown, but it probably 
belongs to an early peiiod of the Musalman occupation. Further 
north, in tho Alaipura mukallai is the Bakaria Hund, where are 
some very ancient remains, said by some to be of undoubted 
Buddhist origin.’^ On the north of. the tank is a high mound 
covered with cut stone and broken remains. On tlie west is a 
massive breastwork of large stones, supporting three successive 
terraces, and on the lowest is an ancient edifice of one storey, with 
massive stone pillai s : it is now occupied by Musalman*!. Found- 
ations of other buildings can be traced on the higher terraces, but 
it is imposm.ble even to guess their nature. On the east of the tank 
is a mound, made of large bricks of the ancient patterns, with 
several sculptured remains collected on the top The sonthern 
bank has a ruined ghat of stone, apparently constructed fiom 
the mateiial of numerous buildings. To the south-west is a huge 
breastwork of stone, aud on this stands the dargah of Fakhr- 
ud-din Alaivi ; and to the east of this is a small mosque, built of 
ancient Hindu material, with three rows of five pillars each : it 
bears an inscription of the dajrs of Firoz Shah, stating that Zia 
Ahmad built the mosque, the steps of the tank and the wall of 
the durguh in 1375. Close by is an irregular enclosuie with 
some small IMusalmau buildings of similar dosign ; 150 feet to 
the cast of this is another mosque, aud 75 feet fuither on in the 
same direction is a stone teirace, bearing a little building with 
profusely decorated pillars, cornice and ceiling. To the south is a 
large stone terrace now used as a Musalman cemetery, but 
probably the site of some imposing old structure. The most 
remarkable of these ruins’, however, is a domed mausoleum, 550 
feet to the east of the sculptured building mentioned above, 
resting on 42 pillars, with projecting porticos on the north, east 
and south : a considerable portion is evidently of Musalman 
workmanship, but the pillars are ancient and probably occupy 

• J. A. S. B , XXXIT, pp. 1-18, XLII, p. 163. 
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their original positione. Abont 600 yards east of the Bakaria 
Siind is another tomb knoTm as the Battis Khambha^ from the 
fact that the dome -was originally upheld by 32 squaie pillars 
standing in pairs all round : at each corner were four pillars, but 
two have been removed from every angle, so the^ at present there 
are but 24 in all. This, too, has been considered a Buddhist 
structure, and at aJl events dates from a very early Hindu peiiod. 

The last of the city wards is Chetganj, which embraces the 
north-west portion of the area and extends westwards from 
Chauk, Kotwali and Jaitpura to the municipal boundary To 
the south is Dasaswamedh, and to the north Jaitpura, Sikraul 
and the cantonment. The western boundary is formed by the 
road from the cantonment railway station to Sigra, and that on 
the south by the road to Aurangabad and Sigra The mam 
street runs from the stone bridge over the Barna in Sikraul past 
Queen’s College and thence to Chetganj, a maiket built by Baja 
Chet Singh where the police station is situated, and thence to 
Dosaswamedh past the Victoria Park. The latter is a large open 
space formerly a swamp with a number of tanks, including the 
Binia and Hara Tals, which was drained and converted into a 
public garden in 1903. I^ext to Chetganj thaw, on the same side 
of the road, is the enclosure where the victims of the Shivala 
massaore were buried, though afterwards their remains were 
carried to the cemetery. A short distance south of Chetganj on the 
same road is the old distillery, now used as municipal workshops 
and cattle-shed. From Chetganj the important Chetganj-Bajghat 
road leads eastwards, past Hauz Katora, the site of the Zanana 
Mission, the Maldhaia tank, the municipal offices, Kabirchaura 
and the Frmce of Wedes Hospital: thence it continues through 
Hotwali to Eajghat, as shown iu the accounts of the other 
wards. "Westwards from Chetganj a road, known as the Eng- 
lishia lines, goes to the cantonment station and the Pen- 
sioners’ lines. The portion east of the Dasaswamedh road is for 
the most part thickly populated, and is a mixture of paMa and 
kacJwIta huildings That to the west is generally open, with a 
fair amount of cultivation and numbers of gardens arid suburban 
residences The inhabited hastis are occupied principally by 
Musalman weavers. The only important place of pilgrimage in 
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this quarter is Pisach Mochanj a largo tank lying to the south-west 
of Chotganj, bej ond the Khajua Tal. It derives its name from 
a demon named Fisachj fiom whom the city was delivered by 
Bhairon Nath, and all pilgrims are supposed to visit the place 
before proceeding to the moic holy shnnes On its banks are 
numerous temples, and several fairs take place here on stated 
occasions. There are stairways leading down to the water on all 
Bides, built at dilforont times b}” different parsons. The western 
wall was erected by !Mirza Elhurram Shah, a prince of the Dehli 
house, who resided in the now lumed Bad-hah Bagh to the west 
of the tank South of the Badshah Bagh is the Musalman Icarbulfr, 
surrounded by buiial-grounds, including that of the ex-royal 
family, now maintained from trust funds. 

The ci\il station of Benares, commonly known as Bikranl, 
from one of its component villages, lies mainly to the north of 
the Bdina, Thcro is, however, a considerable and impoitant 
poitiou to the south of the livor, l}ing between Jaitpura on tho 
cast, Clictgaiij on the south and tho cantonment on the west. 
South of the lailway lino a^e no buildings of importance, tho 
area being taken up principally by residential houses and tho 
of Laclihipui The cantonment station itself is now within 
the limits of Sikiaul, but tho land was formoily cantonment 
pioperly. A sboit distance beiond tho station tho Englishia 
lines road 301ns tho giandliuuk road, which comes from the east, 
after loa\ mg tho distillery. The Chetganj load from the city 
conlmuLS tow aids the uortli-w’est, aul crosses the giaud tiunk 
road at light angles, the junction being at the Nadesar tank, 
ley ond which is tho Baja Bazar. Behind the loiter stands the 
mint, alaige rango of buildings now’thepiopcity of the Mahaiaja 
of Boraits The mint at Benares was fiist established in iTdO 
and remained uiidci the contiol of the Kaja till 17S1, when it 
was made over to tho Ro-ulcut by Waireu Hastings. Up to that 
lime it had been in the private house of the darogJia, Tho 
present building w'as begun about 1820, but Mr. Frinsep, who 
arrived just after tho foundations were laid, revised the original 
plans. Tho institution was abolished in 1S30 , hut the place is 
kept in repair, and is frequently used as a guest-house and far 
other purposes : tho part it played m Mutiny history has been 
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recorded in chapter V. In front of the Haja Bazar are the 
grounds of Nadesar house, so called from a temple of BTadeswaii 
Dehi within the grounds. This building was the one in which 
Mr. IDavis bo gallantly defended himself during "Wazir All’s 
outbreak, and is now the town residence of the Maharaja. Beyond 
I^adesar a branch road leads north to the civil courts and 
another sonth to the railway station, while the main road con- 
tinues to the stone bridge over the Barna erected during the 
days of Jonathan Duncan. At the southern end of the Barna 
Bazar near the bridge the road is joined by two others, one lead- 
ing from the cantonment post-ofhce and Sadr Bazar on the sonth, 
while the other, known as the Mall, runs south-west to St. Mary’s 
Churoh, Clark’s Hotel, the Hotd de Paris and the collector’s 
house, all of which, excepting the former hotel, are within canton- 
ment limits. This same road contmues through cantonments 
past the Indian infantry lines to join the grand trunk road. The 
northern portion of Sikraul is mainly open, the chief inhabited 
sites being the large block of dwelHngs on the Jaunpnr road, on 
either aide of the police station, and the hastiB of Hukulganj, 
Khajnri and Ghah Pisnahana. The river bank is cut up by 
numerous ravines, but there is a considerable area of lowlying 
ground liable to be flooded during the rains. There are two main 
approaches to this part of Sikraul from the city, one being the iron 
bridge at Chauka-ghat, built in 1856, whence a road leads to 
Queen’s College after crossing the grand trunk road ; and the 
other the stone bridge already mentioned. There is also a ferry 
at Imli-ghat in the western portion, giving access to the canton- 
ment close to the collector’s house. After crossing the iron bridge 
the road bifurcates at Hukulganj, a bazar named after Captain 
Ogle, the first commandant of the old cantonments that were 
located on this side of the river. One branch goes due north to 
Azamgaih and the other north-west to Jaunpur. In the angle 
between them is the Elali Shankar asylum, to which r^erence 
has been made in chapter IV, and just beyond this, on either 
side of the Jaunpur road, are the old and new cemeteries, the former 
containing a number of historical monuments, notably those of 
Mr. Cherry, the Resident who was murdered by Wazir All in 
1799, and of Colonel Wilford, the famous Sanskrit scholar who 
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died at Benares m 1822. A short distance to the north is the 
district jail, occupying the site of the old prison built in the 
earliest days of British rule. Beyond the jail the Azamgarh 
road passes through ths village of Elhajuri, and then crosses the 
Pauchkosi road at the junction of the metalled road from Ghazi- 
pur, where is the large and thiiving bazar of Pisnaharia, thence 
it continues north viarda to Pandepnr beyond the municipal 
boundary. Along the Panchkosi road to the west is a large 
quadrangular encloam'e containing the lunatic asylum, built on 
the site of the old cavalry barracks ; and opposite this on the 
south are the police lines and hospital, facing the former parade- 
ground. A branch road connects these with the Jaunpur road, 
which maintains a north-westerly direction to the furthest 
extremity of the civil station, passing by the long and stiagghng 
bazar intbemiddlc of which is the Sikranl police station. Opposite 
the latter stands a fine house belonging to the Tagore family 
of Calcutta. Behind the bazar is the Sadanand Sahu tank, and at 
this point a road takes off northwards, leading to Sindh ora, while 
close to the junction stands the commissionei^s couit-house. The 
principal buildings in the civil station lie to the south of the Jaunpur 
road and are approached by that leading from the stone bridge, 
which joins the former near the police station. On the east side 
of this road stands the Bank of Bengal, and on the west are 
the club, the district courts and offices, and numerous 
bungalows, of which the principal are the circnit-honse and 
the residences of the commissioner and the district judge. 
In the extreme west are the large blocks of the central 
prison, standing within a quadrangular area enclosed by a 
lofty wall. 

The Benares cantonment lies to the south of the Barna, 
extending westwards fiom ]S"adesar, the Mint and the giand 
trunk road, which also forms the boundary on the south. The 
Indian lufautry lines are situated in the south-western corner, 
between the main and loop Imes of railway. Korth of the rail- 
way are the old artillery hnes, no longer used, the Sadr Bazar, 
and then the bungalows of the officers. The British infantry are 
close to the railway station, between it and the Sadr Bazar. In 
the north-east are the church and post-office The Tna.ufl.gpTifiA 7 > t of 
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the cantonment is entrusted to the usnal committee, which disposes 
of an average income of Es. 12,500 from the cantonment fund 

The history and constitution of the municipal board, by 
which the local admmistiation of the city is conducted, has been 
given in chapter IV, while the annual receipts and expenditure 
under iiie mam heads for each year since 1891 are shown in 
tabular form in the appendix.* More than half the income is 
derived from an octroi-tax on ilhports, while the rest is obtained 
prmcipally from assessed taxes, chiefly the water-rate and house- 
tax. There is also a considerable income from rents, while pounds, 
bcenses on hackney carriages and boats, and the sale of manure 
bring m appreciable sums. The principal items of expenditure 
are the water supply, conservancy and drainage establishment 
and the collection of taxes, public works and lightmg, though the 
largest amount under any single head is that connected with the 
repayment of loans contracted at different times for speciflc 
objects. 

The chief of these objects were the provision of an adequate 
water supply and an efficient drainage scheme Formerly water 
was only to be obtained from wells and from the Ganges tbe 
former source was inadequate, while the latter was unsuitable 
on account of the pollution of the river, which had become accen- 
tuated with the diminished volume that resulted from the extended 
construction of canals m the western paits of the provinces. So 
acute had the question become that ml886 a powerful society was 
formed, under the name of the Elashi Ganga Praaadmi Sabba, with 
the object of preventing pollution of tbe sacred stream between tbe 
Assi-ghat and the confluence with tbe Bama A large sum of 
money was collected, and tbe assistance of Government was mvoked. 
The result was the deputation of Mr. A. J Hughes, an experienced 
engineer, to enquire into tbe drainage of the city, and his report 
embraced a project for waterworks and a complete drainage 
system. The former naturally took the prior place, as without 
water it would be impossible to flush tbe sewers Tbe scheme, 
which involved an estimated expenditure of 24 lakhs, was 
approved by tbe municipal board at the end of 1889, and the 
fouudatiou'Stone of the woiks was laid by His Eoyal Highness 


* Appendix, table XVI 
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the Duke o£ Clarence and Avondale on the 15th of January 1890. 
The tinclerlaking was completed m November 1892, and from that 
date the inhabitants of Benares have been pi o vided with a supply of 
puic and filtei ed potable water. The water is primarily intended for 
domestic use, but it is also employed for flushing sewois and house 
diaius, as well as for watering the roads and extmguibhing files 
The woiks comprise a pumping station at Bhadaini, opposite 
Hamnagar, whoio "wator is raised from the Ganges tlnough inlet 
wells and pumped up tlnough a 24-inch rising main to the three 
Ruttliug tanks at the Bhclupma distiibuting station; the seven 
filter beds and two underground clear water reservoirs at Bhelu- 
pura, which arc filled fiom the settling tanks, the water being 
tbenco pumped, into the mains by two sets of double plunger 
pumps actuated by two beam engines , and the two sepaiate 
systems of mains, b}’ which the filtered water is conveyed 
to the con«uin:;rs cither from piivate taps or public standposts. 
The raised reservoii was a later addition • it was found in 1S94, 
during the hot weather, that the consumption had rapidly inci eased 
aud that, consequently, the engines had to bo woiked to their 
full capacity j moreover, the supplj’ being intermittent, it was 
thought necessarj to alopt some means to avoid contamination 
by the entry of air dining the houis of rest. The constiuction of 
the icsti\oir, which holds 250,000 gallons and cost Rs. 70,021, 
was begun in June ISOG and comphted in November ISOS. 
The machinery was dc&ignul to supply four million gallons 
daily, and this can bo achieved with ease, the clear water 
reservoirs having a capacitj' of 3,759,262 gallons and the settling 
tanks doable that amount , but it ib now proposed to make a large 
addition to tho available supply. Tlieie arc over 6,000 house con- 
nections and about 400 standposts and wall fountains, in almost all 
parts of tho municipal area. The cost of maintenance is aboutr 
Es 70,000 annuallj”, the consumiition of w’ater being some IS gallons 
per head of population and the cost less than one anna per 1,000 
gallons, though considerably more if the repaj'ment of the sinking 
fund be included. The cost is one of the low'est in these provinces, 
and the quality of the water is exceptionally good. The initial 
outlay was met principally from the sum of Rs. 19,58,226 
taken on loan from Government, to be repaid by sixty annual 
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instalments of Es. 84,844, while the balance was met from sub- 
scriptions and a special grant. The cost of the waterworks, 
including the reservoir, amounted to close on thirty lakhs by 
the end of 1907-08. 

The history of drainage works and conservancy goes back 
to 1790, when the practice, aheady in existence, of levying a town 
cess for cleansing drains and watercourses received the sanction 
of law A conseivancy staff was organised and paid, curiously 
enough, from the proceeds of the commission levied on the insti- 
tution of civil suits. In 1792 we learn that a dram was made 
into the Barna, though this must have been a somewhat doubtful 
expedient, while official attention was then first paid to the 
selection of sites for slaughter-houses and liquor distilleries. No 
further action seems to have been taken till Hr. J. T. Frinsep, 
when collector of Benares about 1823, originated an unscientific 
system of rectangular drains of brick and rough stone work, 
from one to six feet wide and from one to nine feet deep, run- 
ning at varying levels down the centre of the paved lanes. These 
were connected by rectangular diains of rude construction with 
the courtyards of houses and with the brick or stone shafts extend- 
ing fiom the ground floors to the upper storeys of the houses. 
The surprising thing is that such a system did not lead, to terrible 
epidemics : it certainly caused the pollution of the city and the 
river, and reformation was called for at an early date. It was 
not, however, till 1891 that preliminary steps w'ere taken towards 
the introduction of a proper system of stoneware pipe sewers, 
fitted with flushing tanks, manholes, ventilating shafts and other 
requisite appliances. The ori^nal estimate for the work was 
Es. 19,40,000; but on financial grounds this had to be cut down 
in 1899 to thirteen lakhs, ten being borrowed from Government, 
Es 1,22,961 being contributed by the T^ ag hi Ganga Prasadini 
Sabha and the balance frommimicipal revenues. The work has so 
far been but partially completed, the achievements up to date being 
the construction of the main sewer and its outfall below the 
Dufferin bridge, 14 branch sewers and a number of latriues and 
pail-dep6ts The discharge is effected by gravitation, although m 
times of flood the river level is much above the outlet. 
THie task of carrying branch sewers into the heart of the city 
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is necessarily slow and reqniies the greatest caution^ so that 
the avoidance of injury to peison and property has been a 
matter for cougiatulation. The municipal board has also under- 
taken the construction of sniface drains as an auxiliary to the 
sewerage system, and particularly m those parts which lie beyond 
the sewered area These drains have greatly impioved both the 
sanitation and appearance of the place, and are much appreciated 
by the inhabitants. Other diainage woiks have been earned out 
from time to time in order to effect paiticular objects. In 1853 
tho local agents reclaimed the Misaipokhia mai sli and the Godaulia 
nala by the construction of an egg-shaped sewer, this being the 
first attempt at drainage on scientific lines, and in 1S7S the 
project was first mooted of draimng the Bima maish, now occu- 
pied by the Victoria Park. 

The chief educational institutions of Benares have been 
mentioned alica'ly in chapter IV In addition to ulie Queen's 
and Sanskrit Colleges, Jai Is^aiayan’s College and the Central 
Hindn College there is a very largo number of schools in the city, 
for whuh loforence may be made to the list given in tho appendix. 

BENARES Tolistl 

Tho headquarters oi Huzur tahsil, as it is commonly called, 
comprises the western half of tho district, oi rather all the lands 
lying to the west oi tho Ganges with tho exception of pargana 
Kaswar Raja, whiwh forms the Gangapni tahsil in the Family 
Domains of the Mahaiaja of Benaies. It is lounlcd on the 
south-east and cast by the Ganges, which sepaiates n: from the 
Mirzapur district and the Ralhiipur, Mawai, Mahwan and Barah 
parganas of the Chanrlauli tahsil , on the noith-east by Ghazipur, 
on the noith and west by the Jaunpnr district , on the south-west 
by Kaswar Raja, and on the south by Mirzapur The total area 
is 296,997 acies or 464 squaie miles, taking the average icturns 
f oi the five years ending in 1906. Changes occur f i om time to time 
by leason of the fluctuations in the channel of the Ganges : but the 
net variation is insignificant, loss in one place being usually 
compensated by gam elsewhere. 

Tho tahsil contains the nine parganas of Dohat Amanat, 
Kasw’ar Sarkar, Pandrah, Katehir, ^^ultauipur, Kol Aslah, 
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Athganwan, Sheopur and Jalhupur, each of which forms the subject 
of a separate article. The country lies considerably higher than 
Chandauli; and there is a much smaller area of the low rice land 
which characteiises the latter subdivision. !For the most part 
it IS an upland plain with a good and fertile loam soil^ highly 
cultivated, well wooded, densely populated and m a generally 
flourishing condition The main diainage system is that of the 
Ganges, into which the subsidiaiy lines of the Barna and Gumti 
flow from west to east. There is also the Nand, a small and 
sluggish stream which drains a clay belt in Xol Aslah and 
Xatehir, passing into the Gumti a few miles above its confluence 
with the Ganges, and a few other channels of little significance. 
The Ganges bank is alternately abrupt and shelving, as it happens 
to be on the convex or concave edge of the wide bends and curves 
in the river’s course. In the former case it is crowned by a iidge 
of light sandy soil without artificial or natural means of irriga- 
tion, and in the latter the sod gradually passes from pure sand 
into light loam and then into the old alluvium of the intenoi. 

Besides the great city of Benares, there is hardly a smgle 
place of any size or impoitance. Sheopur, though an Act XX 
town, has but 2,144 inhabitants, while the only villages with 
populations of over 2,000 are Baragaon, Pmdra and Basni 
in Xol Aslah, Lohta m Dehat Amanat, Kathiraon in Fandiah, 
Shahanshahpur in Xaswar Sarkar, and Dhanrahra, Xaithi, Ajgara 
and Baithara m Katehir. Most of these, too, are merely 
collections of scattered hamlets and of little importance The 
total population of the tahsil m 1853 was 549,420, but this dropped 
to 603,381 in 1865 and 491,101 in 1872. At the next census in 
1881, however, the recovery was very marked, as the number of 
inhabitants had lisen to 662,513, while ten years later it was 
580,467. In 1901 the Benares tahsil had a population of 557,541, 
the decline being much more noticeable than in other parts of the 
district. Males numbered 283,441 and females 274,100. These 
figures include those of the city, which have been dealt with 
separately. Outside the municipal area there were 353,168 
inhabitants, of whom 336,167 were Hindus, 16,041 Musalmans, 
791 Christians, 72 Buddhists, 62 Aryas, 19 Jains and 16 Sikhs. 
The principal Hindu castes are Xnrmis, of whom there were 
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55,085 ; Chamars, 47,821 ; Biahmans, 37,937 ; Ahirs, 33,130 , Bhars, 
24,078 j Rajputs, 19,479, chiefly of the Eaghubausi, Bisun, Bais 
aufl Gautam cla'is; and Koeiia 13,055. Other castes with more 
than fl\e thousand membeis apiece aic Lohais, Kunihars, 
Gadariyas, Telis, Lumas and Gonds. Among tho Mu&almaiis 
Julahas prepondei ate, ^^ith 5,073 lopresentatix o&, and next come 
Sheikhs, Pathans and Dhunas. The iiopulation is ahuost v> holly 
agiicultuial, as is umveisally the easa outside the ui ban area: 
tho rhiv.f lialcs aie in agiicultuial pioduce and in cotton cluth. 

The ta’isil i-. admira'jly pi ovidcd with means of communiuatiou, 
having tho advantage of the mam and loop lines of the Oudh and 
Eoliilkhand Railway, of which Iho foimer jiasscs thiough a pait 
of Kas^\al Sarkar and la also within easy raach of Athganwan 
and Pandrahj while the latter traversas Sheopur, Athganwaii and 
Kol Aslah. Theie is also the metro-gauge line fiom Benares 
to Aunnhar and Gha/ipur, serving Jalhupui aud KaCwhir on the 
cast. Alt tailed loals, too, arc numerous, as besides the grand 
liuuk load in the south there are those La ling from Benares to 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Aramgarh, while the many nnmutallcd 
roalscau bo seen by refening to the map The only biidgc 
ovci the Ganges is that at Benaies, but feiiica are to he found in 
many places* a list of thoso is given in tho appendix, which also 
containsr statements showing the markets, fairs, xtost-oiliccs and 
schools 

For administiative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff Ths civil . 
juribdicliion is in the hands of the munsif of Benares. For police 
pm poses a small poilion of the area is included m the circles of 
the city stations, while the icst is divided between those of Rohinia, 
Baragaon, Phulpur, Chanbepnr aud Cholapur, excepting pargaua 
Kaswar Sarkar, which belongs to the Mirza Aluxad tiinna. Tho 
changes to be made m this aiiongemout under the new scheme 
have been noted in chapter IV. 


CHANDAULI, Fargana jMajhwah, Tahsil Citasdault. 
The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a large village 
lying in 25® 15' N. and 83® 16' E , on the grand trunk road, at 
a distance of twenty miles east-south-cast of Benares. Branch 
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roads lead hence to Scikaldiha on the north, to Kaili on the 
north-wSst, to Eaburi and Chakia on the south-west and to Kajh- 
war and Dharaali on the south-east. Parallel to the main road 
on the north runs the Gaya chord line of the East Indian Railway, 
With a station known as Majhwar within a very short distance 
of the main site. There is some export trade, but the market is 
not so important as formerly; much of the business was diverted 
by the construction of the mam Ime of railway, though probably 
the possession of a station of its own will cause the place to 
recover The sugar and indigo factories which existed here not 
long ago have disappeared, and there are no industries deservmg 
mention. The population, which in 1881 numbered 1,906 souls, 
had risen at the last census to 2,388, of whom 360* were Musal- 
mana , the prevailing Hindu castes are Brahmans, Chamars 
and Rajputs The place, to which the provisions of the 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have been applied, contains, 
in addition to the tahsil buildmgs, a police station, a post- 
office, a dispensary, a cattle-pound, a middle school and a 
laige lower prunary school. There is also a road mspectiou 
bungalow. 

Chandauli is said to derive its name from the founder, 
Chandra Sah, a Barhaulia Rajput of the family of Narotam Rai, 
and his descendants, Shujan Sah and Bhupat Sah, who built the fort 
which is now in ruins. About 1768 the zarn'i/ndars, Jai Singh and 
Maha Singh, fell into arrears with their revenue and were exp^ed 
by Man-ullah Ehan, an apostate Gaharwar of Kera in Mirzapur. 
The Barhaulias, however, appear to have obtained engagements 
for the whole Ghandauli talyqob at the permanent settlement, 
the 36 villages being assessed at Rs. 6,749 , but subsequently they 
were sold up, and the present owner is the Rani of Agori Barhai 
m Mirzapur. The village of Ghandauli itself pays a revenue of 
Rs. 1,066 on a total area of 1,204 acres, of which about 800 are 
under cultivation. The dispossessed Barhaulias behaved badly 
duiing the Mutiny, and in conceit with other rebels made an 
attack on the tahsil. The records had, however, been saved and 
sent into Benares, while the building was preserved by the inter- 
vention of a Goshain named Ban wan Lai, who afterwards received 
a reward of Rs. 100 fiom Government. 
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CHAIfDAULI TahaiL 

This subdivision comprises all the country lying to the east 
of the Gauges^ which sejiorates it from the Huzur or Beuaiea 
tahsil. Bounded on the north by Ghazipur and on the south liy 
Mirzapur, it extends eastwards to the borders of Shahabad m 
Bengal; the dividing line being the EZaramuasa nvei. The area 
vaiies fiom time to time in the Gangetic parganas but elsewhere 
is not subject to change; the average for the iive yeais ending in 
1906 being 272,511 acres or 425 3 square miles. 

The tahsil comprises the eight parganas of Barhwal, Bara, 
Dhus, Maw'ai; Mahwari, Majhwar, N’arw'an and Ealhupur, each 
of which foims the subject of a separate article. The tract is 
drained by the Ganges and its small affluents, such as the 
Banganga in pargana Barah and the Lambuia in Xaiwan, and 
by the Blaramnasa and its tiibutaiies, the Garai and Chandia- 
prabba. The -whole country lies low and much of it is liable to 
flooding in wet years, notably the south of Dhus and the clay 
tract of Barhwal. The soil varies from almost pure sand on the 
Ganges bank to the heavy black havail of Narwan and other 
parts; but the greater portion consists of a light loam of fair 
fertility, producing good harvests of the inferior staides. In 
the clay area the pievailing ciop is nee, and little else con be 
grown except m very favouiable years -when a late fall of rain 
leaves the soil sufficiently moist to bo ploughed for the vahi 
sowings. The returns show’ that 199,015 acres -w-ero cultivated 
in 1840 and 20S,S79 acres in 1SS2, while the average for the 
last five years has been 208,971 acres or 75 9 per cent, of the 
whole area. 

Cliaudauli is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered officer on the district staff. The civil court of 
first instance is that of the munsif of Benares, whose jurisdiction 
extends over the -whole district. For police purposes the area is 
divided among the circles of Chandanli, Sakaldiha, Alinagar, 
Hamnagar, Said Raja and Balua, though this arrangement will 
be somewhat modified under the new scheme, as already noted 
in chapter lY. The post-offices, schools, markets and fairs of 
the tahsil -will be found in the appendix. The only -town is 
Ramnagar and the largo villages are few, the chief being 
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Sakaldiha, Said Baja^ Babnrij Chandaali and Eamgairli. These 
fiTnl a few olihers form the snbiect of separate articles. 

Means of comiminioation are on the whole good, though 
portions of the tahsU are inadequately supplied with roads, , 
especially in the rains, when the existing tracks become almost 
impassable through hoods. The Ganges is a waterway of some 
importance even at the present time, though it has been to a 
large extent displaced by the railway. The only bridge on this 
river is at Kajghat in Benares, but there are numerous ferries, 
of which a list is given in the appendix. The tahsil is travel sed 
by the main line of the Bast Indian Railway, which is joined at 
Mughal Sara! by the chord line from Gaya and also by the main 
line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand system. Parallel to the 
latt§r, and continuing eastwards along the Gaya line, runs the 
grand trunk road, carried over the Karamnasa by a bridge at 
Naubatpur The only other metalled road is that connecting 
Benares with Hamnagar and proceeding thence to the boundary of 
the Mirszapur district on the way to Chunar. The position of the 
various unmetalled roads may be seen by a reference to the 
map. 

The population of the tahsil has fluctuated considerably 
during the past half-century. In 1853 the total was 212,323, 
aud this dropped to 210,692 in 1865. By 1872, however, a 
marked recovery was observed, and the figure rose to 225,361, 
while in 1881 it was 240,698, and in 1891 a further increase 
was recorded, the total beiiig 251,542. At the last census, in 
1901, it had declined again, the number of iuhabitants being 
237,840, of whom 119,666 were females. Classified according 
to religions there were 218,628 Hindus, 19,130 Musalmans, 157 
Christians, 22 Sikhs and three Aryas. The prevailing Hmdu 
castes are Chamars, 83,842; Ahirs, 28,626; Rajputs, 22,740; 
Brahmans, 20,980 ; and Roeris, 16,890. Besides these. Lumas, 
Bhars, Rurmis, Lohars aud Telis occur in numbers exceeding 
flve thousand apiece. The Rajputs, who are still the chief 
landholders, belong mainly to the Bhngbansi, including the 
Barhaulia subdivision, Raghubansi, Chandel and Bais dans, 
while several others ocour in some strength. The Musalmans 
are for the most part Sheikhs, 5,168 ; Julahas, 4,103 f Pathans and 
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Dhunas : but their position is no longer what it was in formor 
days^ and there are few families of any importance. 

The oceupations of the people are almost exclusively agricul- 
tural^ aud according to tho census returns over 72 per cent, were 
diiectly dependent on cultivation, while many others resorted to 
agriculture as an additional means of support. General labour, 
the supply of food and drink, weaving, pottery and work in 
metals, together wdlh personal and domestic services, make up 
the bulk of the remainder. 


CHANDRAUTI, Furgana, Katehis, Taksil Bekabes. 

The village of Ghandiauti is meiely of interest for its 
historical associations. It was the seat of the famous 
Haghubausi chieftain, Boman Beo, who flourished more than 
three ceuturies ago and built the massive brick fort which is 
mentioned in the Ain~i~AlAa.ri, aud which still stands on the 
high left bank of the Ganges. The place is situated in 25^ 28^ 
K. and 83° S' E., a short distance to the east of the metalled road 
from Benares to Ghasipnr, three miles south of Kiaithi and 14 
miles from the district headquarters. The population at the last 
census numbered 470 souls, including 37 Musalmans and five 
Jains. The latter have two temples in the village, which is also 
connected with the Buddhist faith by a tradition to the effect that 
Buddha preached hero on his way to or from Samath It is 
certain, how ever, that the place was not then called Chandrauti, 
this name being the modern form of Chandravati, the wife or 
daughter of Boman Beo. There is a small Muhammadan 
mosque in tho village, but the fort alone is of any ai chitectural 
interest. An aided school is maintained here, and a ferry over 
tho Gauges is kept up by the district board. At the permanent 
settlement Chandrauti was treated as a tahiqa with the neigh- 
bouring villages of Hampnr, Snkantpui, Molnapur, Bhankha, 
Fandepur and Bhandaha Kalau, the whole being assessed at 
Hs, 1,337 and settled with the Baghubausis. The latter 
still retain part of the land in the person of Babu 
Jang Bahadur Singh, one of Boman Bco’s descendants; but 
the greater portion is now owned by the Baja of Vizia- 
xiagram. 
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CHAUBEPUR, Pargana Katehbi, TahsU BsiirAitES, 

The small yiUage of Chaubepur lies in 25° 27' N. and 83° 6' 
E.j on the main road from Benares to Ghazipnrj at a distance of 
eleven miles north-north- east from the district headquarters. 
Branch roads lead to the Balua ferry on the south-east and to 
Babatpur station on the west, a shori; portion of the latter bemg 
metalled so as to give access to the Eadipur station on the metre- 
gaugo line to Ghazipur, which stands close to the main site on the 
north-west. The population of Chaubepur in 1901 was 709 
persons, including 27 Musalmans and a large proportion of Brah- 
mans ; but this includes the inhabitants of the small village of 
Ju]har Patti, which in reality constitutes a separate mauza. The 
latter contains the Chaubepur police station, post-oMce, cattle- 
pound, sarm^ the encampmg-ground (and^ the store dep6t attached 
to it) and the bazar. There is also a middle vernacular school 
and an upper primary school in the village. An insignificant 
fair takes place during the Ramlila festivaL 

Chaubepur is said to derive its name from the fact that 
Doman Deo, the Raghubansi Raja of Chandrauti, gave the village 
in 1585 or thereabouts to his purohit or family pnest, one Jagat 
Chaube, in rent-free tenure. The name Jujhar Patti, or the field 
of conflict, is supposed to have arisen from a fight that took place 
there between the Raghubansis and some Kayasths. Por a long 
time the Chaubes remained in possession, but their downfall at 
last arose fiom internal dissensions. The land was leased at an 
annual rent to Babu Dal Bahadur Singh, a descendant of Doman 
Deo, and this mustajvn developed into actual proprietary tenure. 
He too fell into debt, and the land was sold by auction, the 
purchaser being the Maharaja of Benares who is now the sole 
owner. 


CHOLAPUR, Pargana Katehie, TahsU Benabes. 

This small village lies in 25° 28' N. and 83° 1' E , on the 
left bank of the iN'and river just beyond tb** bridge on the 
metalled road from Benaies to Azamgarh, ten miles north from 
the district headquarters. A mile further north the road is crossed 
by that leading from Sindhora to Bela on the road to Chandwak. 
The place owes its importance solely to its position, having for 
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this reason boiiig selected as the site of a police station. It 
also possesses a branch post-o£S.ce, a oattXe-pouud and a bazar. 
The road inspection bungalow is known as Dhanganj. The 
population m 1901 numbered only S12 persons, of whom 72 were 
hlusalmans, the Hindu inhabitants being Raghubausi Rajputs, 
Bamas, Bhars and Ghamars. The village lands cover an area of 
203 acres, and are assessed at Ea. 164. They weie formerly held 
by Kaghubansis, whose possession dated from the time of 
Doman Deo ; but their rights have been sold, and the present 
proprietor is Babu Kashi Rath. The latter has done much to 
impiovo the village, building many wells and extending the 
cultivation. 


D^iRBUPUR, Pargana Pandbah, Tahsil Bexabes. 

An agricultural village in the south-west of the paigoua 
situated in 25° 25' N and 82° 43® E., at a distance of about 21 
miles west from Benares and two miles west from the road from 
Tamachabad to Anal and Pindra. It is now of little importance, 
but formerly was a considerable market. There are two bazars, 
of which one was built by Samain Singh about 1730 and the 
othor, known by way of distmction as the Nai Bazar, owes its 
origin to Sital Prasad Singh in 1835. The decline of the place 
is attiibutod to the construction of the metalled road to Jaun- 
pur, which caused a diversion of the local trade. The sugar 
industry has disappeared, hut markets arc still held here on 
three days in each week. The population in 1901 numbered 1,851 
X>orsons, of whom 2SS weie Musahnans: the picvailing castes are 
Saiwaria Brahmans, Banias and Kurmis. The village lands are 
385 acres in extent, and of this some 270 acres are cultivated ; the 
soil is a good loam, irrigated fiom wells, and the rent-roll 
amounts to Rs. 1,460. There is an upper primary school in the 
adjoining village of Rasulha, which is united with Dandnpnr, 
Tilwar, Majbgawan, Sanpur and Mihmaupur to form a single 
taluqa, assessed at Es. 3,719. The place was founded, 
it is said, by a Bhuinbar named Dandu Eai about five 
hundred years ago, but the property has passed out of the 
hands of the old zamindars and now belongs to the Maharaja 
of Benares. 
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DEHAT AMANAT Fargcma, TaihaU Benaises. 

This pargaua^ which derives its chief importance from the 
fact that it contains the great city of Benares and its name from 
the amani villages, or those which were held under direct 
management by the central authority, includes the taluqa of 
Ijohta, which in former days was treated as a separate fiscal 
subdivision and is still considered to some extent distinct. It is 
bounded on the south and east by the Ganges, beyond which lie 
the Chunar and Bhuhi parganas of Mirzapur and pargana Balhu- 
pur of tahsil Chanda^i ; on the west by Kaswar Baja and Sarkar 
and on the north by Sheopur and Jalhupur, the dividing Ima 
being the Barna river. The area is liable to vary slightly, owing 
to the action of the Ganges : for the five years ending in 1906 it 
averaged 35,326 acres, or 55 2 square miles. There is one 
detached village, Karaanda, lying ontsid-e the south-eastern 
corner and surrounded on three sides by Kaswar and on the 
fourth by the Ganges, while withm the confines of the pargana 
there is the village of Akhri which belongs to Kaswar Baja, 
forming part of the EamBy Domams 

"Where it first touches the pargana the Ganges has a high 
bank of kcmkcLr sufficiently sinrong to resist erosion. This con- 
tinues for half the southern boundary and termmates at Munda- 
deo, where the river begins to sweep northwards. Here the bank, 
being on the inside of the curve, sinks into a low sloping 
expanse of sand, over which the flood water pours during the 
rains. The same chaiacteristicB present themselves till the 
river is joined by the Assi nala on the outskirts of the city, and 
there the ri.ver bends once more to the east and the bank rises 
into the cliff on which stand the houses, temples and palaces of 
Beilares, overlooking the long succession of ghats. Beyond the 
railway bridge the high sandy bank gradually drops as far as 
the confluence with the Barna and the pargana boundary. All 
along the river the soil is sandy and light, while irrigation is 
rendered difficult by the great depth of the water-level, amount- 
ing to fifty feet or more, and the loose subsoil, which makes the 
construction of wells costly and tedious. Similar conditions 
prevail along the Barna in the north; but farther inland, beyond 
the immediate influence of the rivers, the level sinks, water is 
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found at a depth jof thirty feet or so and the sandy soil changes 
into a good and fertile loam. Here and there patches of black 
Izrail occur, while in the depressions the soil is a stiff clay 
known as dkankar, suited only for the cultiv^ation of lice, as 
its name implies, though capable of tillage in the rabi in the 
event of a late rainfall which leaves the ground moist enough for 
ploughing. There are no jkils of any size in the pargana, bnt 
this clay soil appears chiefly in the western villages. 

The tract is as fully cultivated as circumstances permit, but 
the available area is largely curtailed by the presence of the city. 
In 1840 cultivation covered 20,275 acres, and this had risen in 
1878 to 22,252 acres. Some further extension has taken place 
since that date, and for the last five years the average was 23,196 
actes or G5*7 per cent, of the whole. Of the unculturable area, 
which covers 7,093 acres or 20 per cent , no less than 3,800 acres 
are occupied by sites, buddings, roads and the like, and 2,273*acres 
are under water, so that only 102 acres are actually barren. The 
so-called oulturable area, 5,033 acres or 14*3 per cent., includes 
910 acres of groves, 1,012 acres of new fallow and 3,116 acres of 
old fallow and culturable waste, much of this being of a sandy 
and inferior description. Development has made furchar progress 
by the extension of the practice of double-croiiping, which now 
embraces on an average 4,612 acres or nearly 20 per cent of the 
net cnltivation, as compared with 420 acres in 1840 and but 931 
acres in 1878. The irrigated area naturally fluctuates with the 
nature of the season, the average for the last five years being 34 9 
per cent, of the cultivation. It is mainly derived from wells, 
which are rapidly on the increase, but a fair amount is watered 
from tanks, especially in the west. The water level langes from 
30 feet in the lowlying tracts to about 50 feet below the surface 
in the greater part of the pargana. 

The Jekartf harvest covers on an average 14,700 and the rabi 
12,635 acies. Of the former rice, both early and late, constitutes 
21 per cent , followed by^'war and arhar with 20, hajra and arkar 
with 18*7, maize with 8*7 and sugarcane with 6*1 per cent., the 
rest being chiefly pulses, small millets and vegetables. In the 
rabi the lead is taken by barley, which is sown by itself on 38*8 
per cent, of the area^ and is also to be found mixed with wheat 
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and gram. The latter^ alone and in combination, makes up 32*4 
per cent., peas 12 per cent, and wheat 7*4 per cent., this low 
proportion being due to the general lightness of the soil. In 
addition there is a large amount of garden cultivation for the 
supply of the city markets. 

As IS perhaps only to be expected the cultivating community 
is far more diversified than in any other pargana of the district, 
and at the same tune it contains a much smaller proportion than 
usual of the higher castes. The lead is taken by Kurmis, who 
hold 21 8 per cent, of the area included in holdings, this amounting 
in 1906 to 25,652 acres. Next come Bhuinhars with 18 9, Brahmans 
with 13 5, Koeris with 6*9 and Ahirs with 5 per cent. Smaller 
shares are held by Chamais, Kayasths, Bajputs, BharSjMusalmans, 
Goshains, Binds and several others. There is but little 8^r or 
hkudJeaaht, these together making up 9 3 per cent, of the area , 
while tenants at fixed rates are in possession of 19 6, occupancy 
tenants of no less than 40*2 and tenants-at-will of 29 8 per cent., 
the remainder being rent-free. As much as 40 per cent, of the 
area is sublet, and the ahihrm rental is unusually high owing to 
the exceptional value of land in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city. The average rate for this class is Bs. 10-8-5 per acre; 
as compared with Be. 7-9-2 for ordinary tenants-at-will ; occupancy 
tenants pay Bs. 5-8-4, and those at fixed rates Bs. 4-10-4 The 
revenue of the pargana now stands at Bs. 52,656, exclusive of 
cesses, and it has considerably decreased on account of appropri- 
ations for public purposes ; the total in 1840 being Bs. 57,396, 
while in 1882 it was Rs. 53,836. 

The pargana contains 142 villages, and these are at present 
divided into 215 mahaZa, Of the latter 150 are held in single 
and 64 in joint zaminda/ri tenure, while only one is imperfect 
1,622 acres are revenue-free, and there are 2,180 acres of 
wizul land. The chief proprietor is the Maharaja of Benares, 
who owns 12,786 acres, with a revenue of Es. 27,780, including 
the tahbqa of Xiohta, which was formerly treated as a separate 
pargana, and the greater part of Chitaipur ; the rest of the latter 
is now held by the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai, whose property 
comprises 3,476 acres, assessed at Rs. 6,677. The division of the 
tahiqaf which was formerly held asa smgle estate by Babu Fartab 
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Hudra Singh, is clue to the sale by one of his successors of a share 
to Mirza All Haidar, from whom it derived its name of Mahal 
Mirza; the other part, now the property of the Maharaja, is 
known as Mahal Thakur. One or two of the city bankers hold 
l a n d in the pargana, but in every case the estates are very small. 
Altogether Bhumhars own 51*8 per cent, of the total area, and 
after them come Brahmans with 13*9, Musahnans with 9 and 
i^nias with S8 per cent, the rest being distributed between 
various castes, of which the chief are Gujaratis, Kayasths, Bajputs 
and Goshains. 

The population of the pargana, excluding that of the city, 
WThich contains the great bulk of the inhabitants, amounted in 
1853 to 41,427 persons, and has since undergone many fluctuations. 
The total fdl to 38,650 in 1865, but rose to 43,875 in 1872 only 
to fall again in 1881 to 43,350, while ten years later it had further 
dropped to 42,254. At the last census, however, it had risen to 
47,050, this figure lucluding 43,173 Hindus, 3,867 Musalmans and 
ten of other religions. Apart from the city there is no place of 
any size with the possible exception of Lolita, which is separately 
mentioned j besides this, Eanipur, Sarai Nandan, Gobardhanpur 
and Chitaipur possess over a Ihousand inhabitants. Means of 
communication are excellent in the north, but the southern 
half of the pargana is dependent solely on unmetalled roads. 
These include the pilgrim loute known as the Fauchkosi and the 
two roads leading to Chunar. 

DHAURAHRA, Pargana Katehib, TaJis%l Bebares. 

Dhaurahra is the largest village in the distiict and is 
situated on the left bank of the Gumti, iu 25° 29' N. and 
83° 6' E., at a distance of three miles north from Chaubepur 
and fourteen miles from Benares. It lies some two miles off the 
road, but is withm easy reach of the Rajwari station on the metre- 
gauge line to Gbazipur. The village lands are 1,725 acres in 
extent and are bounded on the west by the Hand, which falls 
into the Gumti dose to the main site. In addition to the latter, 
there are several hamlets, the largest being Hariharpur opposite 
the confluence of the Hand and Hathi. Along the Gumti is a 
strip of low alluvial subject to inundation during the rams 
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but yielding good TObhi crops without irrigation. The rest is 
upland and depends on wells; it is admirably wooded^ no less 
than 120 acres being under groves. The revenue of the village 
is Rs.- 5,319 and the proprietor is Rani Malti Kunwar, who is 
in sole possession, the old Raghubansi zamindars having lost 
their rights many years ago. The population, which m 1881 
numbered 8,445 persons, had risen at the last census to 4,318, of 
whom 363 were Musalmaus, mainly Julahas ; the principal 
Hindu castes are Rajputs, Brahmans, Chamars and Bhars The 
village, to which the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
have been applied, contains a very large upper primary school, 
an aided school for girls aud a bazar. There are two femes over 
theGumti, which are leased jointly by the district board. A small 
fair is held in the village on the occasion of the Ramlila 
festival. 


DHUSj Pargcma Dhus, Tahail Chandauli. 

The capital of the pargana is an old but now unimportant 
village lying in 25® 17' ISi. and 83® 10' E., some seven miles 
west-north-west from Chandauli and eleven miles from the district 
headquarters Three miles to the west is the Mughal Sarai 
railway junction, while the grand trunk road runs a mile to the 
south aud the unmetaUed road from Alinagar to Sakaldiha 
flldibs the noxtheru extremity of the village lands. The popula- 
tion of the place in 1901 was 296 souls, of whom 29 vrere 
Musalmaus. Originally the -place was held by Muhammadan 
zwtnvnidoifTSf who also owned Launda and many other places in 
Jihe pargana. In the days of Balwant Singh a mendicant named 
Baijnath Misr obtained a grant of 60 Jnghds of land in 
Mahadeopur, in the extreme north of the pargana. His six 
sons rapidly increased their possessionB, first acquirmg the 
-adjoining village of Ranera, in addition to their own. 
Then two of them persuaded the Musalmans of Launda to 
give them the lease of Hhus, which they soon converted 
into actual Z0L7fivifhd(vi/‘'ij aided by the waning influence of 
.the Musalmans aud hy the disturbed state of the country 
vat that peiiod : their descendants are still the owners of 
tithe village. 
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DHUS Pairgana, Tahail CHAiirDATTLi. 

Xhis pargana lias in th© south of th© tahsil^ b©tw 0 sii Majhwar 
on the east and Ralhupur and Mawai on the west. To the north 
are Mahwan and Barhwal, and to the south pargana Bhuili of the 
Mirzapur district. It is roughly rectangular in shape, th© length 
from south-west to north-east being about ten and the average 
breadth five miles. The total area is 29,099 acres, or 45 47 square 
miles. 

liike its neighbours Dhus is a lowlying tract and suffers 
from an imperfect drainage system, especially in the south. Por 
some SIX miles the Garai skirts the borders of Majhwar, and then 
turns eastwards into that pargana. It is almost dry in the cold 
weather, but in the rains it swells to a laige size and mundates 
the land in its vicinity. The difficulties are further accentuated 
by the fact that the predominant soil in this quarter is the heavy 
black karwilj and also by the presence of largo at Niamat- 
ahad, Gann, Launda, Bauri and elsewhere. These lakes are 
connected with the Garai by ill-defined channels indicating the 
direction taken by the flood water, and these channels are 
obstructed by numerous dams, raised by the villagers for the 
purpose of storing water for irrigation. The whole tract, some 
6,600 acres in extent, depends solely on the rice crop ; but the 
outturn is always more or less precarious, as it fails in years of 
insufficient or untimely rainfall, while it is liable to be drowned 
in seasons of exceptional floods. The villagers, too, injure each 
other by passing their surplus supply of water on to their 
neighbours’ fields, and the dams frequently give way at the 
critical moment. In the Maharaja’s village of Pachokhar an 
attempt has been made to control the flow by the erection of two 
large sluice-gatesless , but the tract thus benefited is hut a small 
portion of the whole precarious area, for which a single system 
of irrigation under efficient supervision would be the only remedy. 
The floods also impede communications to a serious extent, for 
during the rains all the road between Niamatabad and Babnri is 
nnder water. 

The northern and larger part of the pargana has generedly a 
light loam soil known as sikfFaj which covers about two-thirds of 
the area. The level is higher, and the drainage passes either into 
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tlie rice tract to tlie south or else into the Ganges by the smaU 
channd ^hich separates Mawai from Mahwari. There are fev 7 
shits ; and the only depression is a stretch of clay soilj in which 
rice is chiefly grown, lying just north of the railway between the 
Tillages of Dhus and Basni. 

In the days of Duncan’s administration there were frequent 
references to the backward state of cultivation in Dhus, n-nil 
strenuous efforts wore made with the object of extending tillage 
in all parts of the pargana. By 1840 the area under the plough 
was 17,611 acres, and this had risen to 19,406 acres in 1882. 
Since that time there has been a decided further improvement, 
and during the five years ending in 1906 the average cultivated 
area was 21,356 acres, or 73*4 per cent, of the whole, this figure 
being fuUy up to the general average of the district. Of the 
remainder, 4,412 acres, or 15*2 per cent., are returned as cultur- 
able, including 293 acres of grove land and 650 acres of current 
fallow : the rest is mainly old fallow, of which there is a consider- 
able amount throughout the tahsil The barren area is 3,33 1 acres, 
OP less than half that recorded in 1840 . the bulk of it is either under 
water or occupied by roads, village sites and buildings, leaving 
only 272 acres actually unfit for cultivation. Means of irrigation 
are fairly plentiful, especially in the shape of large jhila which 
abound throughout the pargana. !For this reason also it is of an 
uncertain character, but at the same time the number of wells exhi- 
bits a constant tendency to increase and nearly one-third of the 
supply is now obtained from this source. Tor the last five years 
the irrigated area averaged 7,736 acres or 36 per cent, of the 
cultivation, while this can be largely expanded if necessary. 

The hkarif is the principal harvest, averaging 16,265 acres 
as compared with 13,863 sown in the ra6^. No less than 36*4 
per cent, of the net cultivation bears a double crop, the increase 
in this direction having been very noticeable: in 1882 the total 
dofasli area was 1,662 acres, while the present average is 7,766, 
The only important hharif staple is rice, of which the early 
variety constitutes 16 4 and the late 67*8 per cent, of the area 
sown fop this harvest. The amount of sugarcane is small, 
averaging 2*9 per cent., and this crop has declined greatly of late 
years. The other products deserving mention are jibar qr"d 
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arhar, which, together make np 5*8 per cent. In the rahi peas 
take the lead with 22 9 per cent., and next come barley with 21 8 
per cent., wheat with 15 2 and gram with 10 8 per cent., the last 
being frequently mixed with wheat or barley. The pargana also 
produces a large amount of linseed, which averages 8S6 acres, 
and a certain amount of land is under poppy cultivation. 

The total area included in holdings m 1906 was 22,283 acres, 
and of this 20 9 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as s^r or 
hhudkasMf 31*3 per cent, was held by tenants at fixed rates (this 
being the highest proportion m the tahsil), 24*1 per cent, by 
occupancy tenants and 21*1 per cent, by tenants-at-wiU, while 
the balance was either rent-free or in the possession of ex-pro- 
prietors. Nearly 80 per cent, of the area is sublet, and the 
shikmi rental averages Rs. 7>6-l per acre as against Rs 5-12-8 
paid by tenants-at- will, Rs. 4-9-6 by occupancy tenants and 
Rs. 3-12-0 by those at fixed rates. The composition of the 
cultivating body is remarkably diversified. High castes gener- 
ally predominate, for Brahmans hold 22 6 per cent, of the area, 
Rajputs 19 5 and Bhuinhars, Banias and Kayaaths together 
cultivate 8 per cent. Of the remainder 11*7 per cent, is 
held by Binds, 11 by Musalmans, 9 by Ahirs, 3*1 by Chamars 
and smaller areas by Koeiia, Kurmis, Lunias, Biyars and other 
castes. The revenue demand qf the pargana is Bs. 27,880, to 
which may be added Rs. 4,074 on account of cesses ; there has been 
a slight decrease since 1840, when the total was Rs. 28,287, the 
difference being due to acquisition of land for public purposes. 

The paigana contains 84 villages, at present divided into 
200 Tnahals. Of the latter 24 are single and 157 joint eaviiinda/H 
and 19 are held in imperfect 'paM%dci/ri tenure, 1,755 acres being 
revenue-fiee. Brahmans own 27*8 per cent, of the land, Rajputs, 
Banias and Musalmans 15 per cent, each, Bhuinhars 8*6 and 
Marwaris 6 2 per cent., while Bengalis, Ahirs and a few others 
have msignificant possessions. The Rajputs are principally 
Barhaulias and Bbrigbansis, who have a common origin and 
spread into the pargana fiom the north-east; but Sombansis, 
Gautaihs, Bais and some other clans are represented. For a long 
period the tract was held by Musalmans, as the names of the 
villages in many cases testify; but their estates have d\\indled 
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sadly, and the land has passed to a large extent into the hands of 
money-lenders from the city. Poremoat among these are Joshi 
Bhairon ^ath, who owns 2,507 acres assessed at 2,998 ; Seth 
Ghand Mai, who pays a revenue of Es 2,606 on 1,726 acres , and 
the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai, whose property in this pargana 
amounts to 1,797 acres with a revenue of Es. 1,610. 

The population of Dhus in 1863 was 20,934 and has since 
shown a marked increase, the total rising to 21,230 in 1866 to 
24,362 in 1872, to 24,629 in 1881 and to 28,132 ten years later. 
At the last census in 1901 the number of iuhabitants was 26,930, 
includmg 24,042 Hindus, 2,756 Musalmans and 132 of other 
rebgions, this element being due to the railway centre of Mughal 
Sarai, which lies partly within the pargana boundary. The chief 
places are Alinagar and Niamatabad, and there are no other 
large villages, Dhus itself being quite ummportant. Means of 
communication are excellent in the north, which is served by two 
lines of railway, the grand trunk road and the unmetalled roads 
from Alinagar to Eamnagar and Sakaldiha and from Chandauli 
to Kadi on the Ganges. In the south, however, there is but the 
single road from Alinagar to bTiamatabad and Baburi, and this is 
liable to be submerged during the rains, when it is quite impass- 
able owing to the nature of the JazraiZ soil of the country through 
which it passes. 

GANGAPUE, Pa/rgana Kaswar Eaja, Tahsil GANOAPTne. 

Gangapur forms part of the revenue m<uosfa of Sui Chak, 
and is a considerable village standing in 26® 17' N. and 82® 
63' E., some nine miles west &om Benares and two miles north 
from the grand trunk road. It is approcushed by four unmetalled 
roads leading from Eamnagar on the east, Chunar on the south, 
Mirzapur on the south-west and from Hardhua on the Jaunpur 
road ou the north. The place is said to have been originally 
called Thitharia and was for long the home of a family of 
Bhumhar Gautama, from whidi sprang Mansa Earn. The latter 
built the Jcot or fort, a large structure surrounded by a moat, to 
the north-west of the village. It was the residence of Balwant 
Singh till his removal to Eamnagar, and was on one occasion 
Jjaken. by the Kawab W^azir of Oudh. The old house is said to 
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be haunted by the protecting spirit o!E the family, and is seldom 
used as a place of residence. Within the fort are the Maharaja’s 
tahsil and oMces. The village contains a large bazar, a post- 
ofBce, an upper primary school and a girls’ school. There is 
also a small aided school for girls maintained by the London 
Mission. The population at the last census numbered 2,202 
persons, of i\hom 1,884 were Hindus, 307 Musalmans and 11 
Christians. 


GANGAPUB. Tahail. 

This tahsil is not, properly speaking, a subdivision of the 
district, as it is included in the Family Domains of the Maharaja 
of Benares. It comprises the somewhat scattered area known as 
pargana Kaawar Raja, which is so mixed up with Haswar Sarkar 
that the boundaries of the two cannot be shown satisfactorily in 
the map. Generally speaking, it may be said that Xaswar Raja 
includes all the land in the south-west comer of the district 
between the Barna river on the north, pargana Dehat Amanat on 
the east and the Mirzapur border on the south and west, excepting 
the detached blocks and villages that go to make up Xaswar 
Sarkar. Out of a total area of 103,706 acres 28,016 belong to 
the latter pargana, and 75,690 acres or 118*7 square miles form 
Xaswar Raja and the Gangapur tahsil. 

This latter is far more compact than Xaswar Sarkar, as it 
comprises all the west, north and centre of the tract, with the 
exception of the Hathi taluqa and the fifteen villages lying 
north of the grand trunk road between Tamachabad and Mirza 
Murad. In addition there are three small blocks along the 
borders of Dehat Amanat and a tongue of land protruding into 
the Jakhni taluqa of Kaswar Sarkar in the south-east, as well 
as a few detached villages such as Marwi, Pay^pur and Jagdeo- 
pux. Other villages again are surrounded on aR sides by land 
belonging to Mirzapur, outside the confines of this district : such 
are Bilori, Badipur and Panderi, small islands m the midst of 
pargana Majhwa. 

The tahsil is a tract of level country with a good loam soil, 
varied by patches of clay in the depressions. The latter are 
seldom of any great size and are scattered oyer the area, though 
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more 'prevalent in the soTlth than elsewhere, especially on the 
Mirzapur border to the south of the grand trunk road. With 
the exception of the small Subbha nala in the south-east, which 
lies mainly in Kaswar Sarkar and leads into the Ganges on the 
borders of Dehat Amanat, almost all the dramage passes north- 
wards into the Barna, being conveyed by numerous watercourses 
that only carry water in the rams. Some of these extend for a 
considerable distance inland, and almost all run due north , the 
most important are those joining the Barna at Xalka Bara, 
Saktanpur, Kheoli, Bhatsar and Chhitiauni, the last formmg the 
boundary between this tahsil and pargana Dehat Amanat in the 
north-east corner. Along the Barna, which has a well-defined 
bank, the soil is light and sandy , but apart from this narrow stiip 
the tahsil has but little inferior soil, and the greater portion is in a 
high state of cultivation and amply supplied with irrigation from 
tanks and wells. 

For the five years ending in 1906 the total cultivated area 
averaged 64,097 acres or 71*6 per cent, of the whole, or slightly 
less than the general average for the district. The double-cropped 
area for the same period was 9,047 acres annually, or 16 7 per cent, 
of the net cultivation. Of the remainder 10,997 acres, or 14 6 per 
cent , were returned as culturable and 10,696 acres as barren. 
The former compiises no less than 3,186 acres of grove land, a 
remarkably high proportion for this district, and 2,460 acres of 
current fallow, leaving 6,361 acres of old fallow and culturable 
waste. The so-called barren area includes 3,538 acres occupied by 
roads, railways, village sites and buildings, 2,686 acres under 
water and 4,372 acres returned as unfit for cultivation. The 
irrigated area, which varies from year to year according to the 
requirements of the season, averages 22,297 acres or 48 6 per cent, 
of the cultivation. The tahsil is therefore quite as well off in this 
respect as any part of the district, and is the more secure inas- 
much as more than 94 per cent, of the irrigation is derived from 
wells. The Metrz/ is the principal harvest, averaging 36,036 acres 
as compared with 28,018 sown in the rabi. The chief crop in the 
former is rice, both early and late, which occupies 40 per cent* 
j)f the land tilled. Next come y^oar mixed with arhar, aggre- 
gating 19 per cent, j sugarcane, 11*1 per cent, , and ha^ra with 
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m'haVj 4'5 per cent. The other staples Include maize^ the smaller 
millets and the autumn pulses. In the rab^ barley preponder- 
ates, covering 46 7 per cent, of the area, while an additional 3*8 
per cent consists of barley mixed with wheat. Gram, sown 
alone or in combination with v/heat and bailey, contributes 
16 2 and peas 21 per cent. The area under pure wheat 
is, as usual, small, averaging but 10*2 per cent, of the spring 
harvest. 

The total area included in tenant holdings in 1906 wa» 
64,291 acres, and of this 26 per cent, was cultivated by Brahmans, 
24 per cent, by Bhuinhars, 16 per cent, by Rajputs and 14 per 
cent, by Kurmis. The remainder was held by vaiious castes, 
chiefly Ahirs, Elaj’^asths and Bloeris. It thus appears that the 
greatei x^^rt of the tahsil is m the hands of high caste tenants, 
and this fact militates against a sux^erior standard of agricnlture. 
The average rent-rate was bnt Rs 3*29 per acre, hnt this is due 
to the existence of privileged tenants m large numbers. No less 
than 61*5 per cent, of the land us in the possession of tenants at 
fixed rates, paying on an average Rs. 4*36 per acre; 17 per cent, 
by tenants with rights of occupancy, whoso average rental is 
Rs. 4 11 ; and 19 per cent, is held either as evr or at nominal 
rates by favoured tenants, such as Brahmans and retainers, the 
average for these classes being but Rc. 0 19 x^^^ acre. Tenants- 
at-will cultivate the remaining 13 5 per cent , the rate in their 
case averaging Rs. 2*4, this low figure being due, as elsewhere, 
to the fact that such tenants hold the most inferior land, the 
better soils being in the hands of old cultivators to whom 
privileges m some form or other have accrued. The total rental 
of the tahsil in 1906 was shown as Rs. 1,88,007, while the revenue 
demand, which has remained unchanged since the days of-TVarren 
Hastings, is Rs. 1,25,160. The latter is the sum paid by the 
Maharaja to Government in his capacity of superior propiietor. 
Tor practical purposes the rent represents the real revenue, at 
any rate in the na-manzwm mahala. These number 170 out of a 
total of 874 into which the 316 villages of the tahsil are divided. 
Of the remainder 13 are rent-free, the muafidoA's paying nothing ; 
186 are manswi, or held by nndor-proprietors, who pay 80 per 
cent, of the assets, according to the system instituted under Raja 
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Udit Narayan Singh; and five are mv/jwrTar'i, or held on a fixed 
rental, this form of tenure being much less coxnmon here than nr 
other parts of the Family Domains. 

The fiscal and administrative history of Gangapnr may be 
briefiy noted. The tahiqa of this name was granted to Mansa 
Bam by Muhammad Shah, and the grant was confirmed by 
Warren Hastings. Consequently no regular settlement of the 
tract was made by Jonathan Duncan, who maintained the old 
assessments for the personal jagirs of the Haja. The land was 
at first treated as ordinary za/mvndar% and the principle that 
the Baja was the sole proprietor and could make what arrange- 
ments he pleased ^as assumed gradually. Under Begulation. XV 
of 1795 the collector of Benares was authorised to give ledresi? 
to malguzara and ryots when posing as complainants in revenue 
matters ; but a provision was also made for special courts, as the 
Baja and his Diwan were empowered to hear complaints as to 
exactions and breaches of agreement regarding land held in 
tenant right, appeals lying to the collector. Interference on the 
part of Government was first rendered necessary in 1826, when 
a special commissioner was deputed to enquire into the many 
grievances that had arisen from frequent enhancements. This 
led to the enactment of Begulation VII of 1826, whereby a 
superintendent was appointed to hear appeals and rules were 
laid down for making settlements, the realisation of revenue 
and the administration of civil justice In 1829 the commissioner 
was relieved of the post of superintendent, which was assigned 
to a special ofScer; but in 1843 the office was abolished, the 
revenue charge being made over to the collector of Benares and 
the civil work to the judge. A superintendent was a gain 
appointed two years later, the Baja was invested with summary 
powers and a deputy collector was lent to the estate for revenue 
and civil work. In 1853 the collector of Mirzapur was made 
superintendent, and in 1862 the office reverted to the commissioner 
of Benares. The joint magistrate of Mirzapur became deputy 
superintendent in 1853, and this arrangement obtained force 
of law under Act XIV of 1881. Under this enactment the 
commissioner was declared superintendent, a specif officer 
stationed at Mirzapur was made deputy superintendent, the 
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Maharaja was given the powers of a collector, with the right to 
delegate such powers to his principal revenue ofhcer, native 
commissioners were appointed with limited jurisdiction in rent 
and civil suits and tahsildars, who are mere land agents, were 
created for the various subdivisions of the Family Domains. 
The ordinary civil law was put in foice, the Domains having 
previously been included in the area specified under the Scheduled 
Distiicts Act of 1874. Stamps aie not used by the Maharaja 
in any suits in the special courts of the Domains, though he is 
not exempted fiom the duty in the criminal and ordinary district 
courts. The assessment of rent is based on the record-of-nghts 
framed in 1884-85. A rough survey had been made as early as 
1825, but this was so mcorrect as to necessitate a fresh under- 
taking of the same nature in 1833. The operations were, however, 
greatly delayed, and though the revenue survey of Gangapur 
was completed along with that of the rest of the district in 1840, 
the village papers proved of little use and the matter dragged 
on for another forty years At the last revision tenant rights 
were properly defined for the fiist tune, and it was laid down 
that occupancy rights should accrue after twenty years’ possession 
except in land already held with right of occupancy, or in land 
held continuously at the same rent since the survey of 1833, or 
in land held in lieu of wages, or in land let by a leaseholder or 
dniing the currency of a lease. The arrangements with regard 
to rmal police and registration have been noted in chapter IV. 

The population of Gangapur has exhibited mai ked fluctua- 
tions from time to time. The census of 1S53 showed a total of 
90,014, but by 1865 this had dropped to 79,204 and in 1872 it 
was no more thai^77,237. The enumeration of 1881, however, 
showed a recovery, the figure for that year bmng 89,473, and 
again in 1891 it stood at 89,934. At the last census in 1901 
the tahsil contained only 86,703 inhabitants, of whom 43,571 
were females. Classified by religions there were 82,658 Hmdns, 
4,024 Musalmans, 18 Jains and three Christians. Among the 
various Hindu castes the lead is taken by Kurmis, aggregating 
16,626 persons, and next come Brahmans, 10,404; Chamars, 
8,541 ; Rajputs, 6,066 ; Ahirs, 6,728 ; Bhars, 5,558 ; and Bhuinhars, 
3,472. The Rajputs are principally Gautama and Raghuhansii^ 
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no other claa occurring in any strength. Over one-fourth of 
the Musalmans are Julahas, and the other castes are quite 
insignificant. As is only to ho expected the tahsil is almost 
wholly agricultural, and more than 77 per cent, of the people were 
shown as directly dependent on cultivation. The rest were 
mainly general labourers, cotton weavers and purveyors of the 
ordmary requirements of a rural oommuuity. 

There are no towns in the subdiMSion, Gangapur itself 
being the largest place^ and villages of any size are few, among 
the chief being Thathra, Mirza Mnrad and Kalka Saia. The 
markets, fairs, sobools and post-offices are shown m the appendix. 
Means of commumcation are fair. Through the noith runs the 

line of the Oudh and Eahilkhand Railway, with stations 
at Ghaukhandi and Rapsethi, and to the south of this is the grand 
trunk road, passing through Raja Talao, Mirza Murad and 
Tamachabad. The other roads are unmetalled, and connect the 
chief places on the grand trunk road with Mirzapnr on the south 
aud the Benares tahsil on the noith, though in this latter direc- 
tion the Bama river, which is unhridged, provides a somewhat 
serious obstacle. The position of the roads may be seen on the map. 

JAKKNI, Targana Kaswae Saekab, Tdh^ Benabes. 

The village of Jakhui lies in the south of the pargans^ 
adjoining the borders of Mirzapur, in 25® 11' N and 82° 60' E., 
at a distance of some IG miles from Benares. It oontained at the 
last census a population of 090 souls, including 20 Musalmans 
and a large proportion of Bhmnhars of the Gautam subdivision. 
The village lands are 846 acres in extent, and of this about 690 
acres are cultivated. The place contains a well-known temple 
dedicated to the goddess Jakhm Devi, but ff^aat from this its 
mterest is merely historical. 

For a long period Jakhm hfis given its name to a tcduqa of 
44 villages in pargana Kaswar, and this was held by a noted 
family of Bhuinhats who sprang from the same stock as Mansa 
Ram, the founder of the Benares house. In the beginmng of the 
eighteenth century the Bhuinhars of Jakhni began to assert 
thfeix independence and to plunder the neighbouring country. 
Their depredations were at length stopped during the reign of 
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Farmldisiyar, when Nawab Mnnawwar Khan was sent w^th 
a large force to punish them. He performed his task very 
thoroughly ; but the laud was afterwards settled with those 
Bhuiuhars who had submitted^ the chief bemg ITateh Singh of 
Jakhui and Barisal Smgh of Majhwa, now in Miizapux. These 
men lose high in the favour of Ifawab Murtaza Ehan, governor 
of Benares, and afterwards of Kustam Ali, the lessee of the 
province under Saadat Khan, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. When 
Mansa Bam established his position at the court of Bustam All, 
Fateh Singh was at pains to keep in his good graces ; but Barisal 
and Dariao refused to acknowledge his authority, and openly 
quarrelled with him. Having faded in their endeavours to 
persuade Fateh Singh to take their part they proceeded bo harry 
the Jakhni estate, takmg two forts and kiUmg the garrisons. 
Fateh Singh thereupon appealed to Mansa Bam, who came to his 
assistance: a stubborn fight ensued, which termmated in the 
death of both Dariao and Barisal Singh. Their property was 
given to Fateh Singh, who thus gained possession of the entire 
taViAqa. He was confirmed in his holding by Baja Balwant Singh, 
and left his estate to his son. Bam Bawat, from whom it passed 
to Hem Singh. The latter was the owner of Jakhni at the time 
of the permanent settlement, and engaged for the tdhbqa at a 
revenue of Bs. 15,564. He died childless and was succeeded by 
his brother, Daljit Singh, who was imprisoned for debt by the 
collector of Jauupur. The property, however, remained in 
the family till 1861 or thereabouts, when it was sold to pay 
ofT the heavy debts that had accumulated. A small portion was 
purchased by Babu Shaker Kundat Singh of Bamapura in Benares, 
and is now owned by bis hens, Bhan Singh and Bameshwar Singh"; 
but the greater part was acquired by the Maharaja of Benares. 

JALHUPUE, Pa/rgana Jalhupub, Tahsil Beistaebb. 

The place which gives its name to the Jalhupur pargana is a 
village of no great size, standing in 25* 22' B. and 83° 8' E., on 
the south side of the unmetaUed road from Benares to Balwa, 
some ten miles north-east from the civil station. Jt is said to 
derive its name from its founder, Jalhu Singh, a son of the famous 
Baghubansi chieftain Doman Deo. His descendants appear to 
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fiaye held the whole pargana ; but the property of the Raghubausis 
is now reduced to very small proportions, and Jalhupur itself, 
which was settled with one of the few remaining Rajput zamvn^ 
dors in 1795, has now passed to other hands. The village has 
an area of 1,227 acres and is assessed at Rs. 2,784. The 
population has considerably declined of late years and at the 
last census numbered 1,310 persons, of whom 46 were Musal- 
mans, the prevailing castes being Raghubansis and Ghamars. 
The village contains a bazar, which was founded some two hundred 
years ago by oneSheo Lai Singh, as wd.1 as a large upper primary 
school, two temples and the rums of the old Rajput fort. 

JALHUPUR Pargana^ TahsiZ Bestares. 

This pargana lies in the east of the tahsil, and occupies the 
interior of a large curve in the Ganges, which skiits it on 
the south, east and north-east, separating it from Mawai and 
Mahwari of the Chandauli tahsil. To the north is Hatehir, to 
the west iSIieopur and to the south-west Dohat Amanat, the 
boundary in the last mstanoe being the Barna river. The area 
fluctuates with the changes in the channel of the Ganges, the 
average for the five years ending in 1906 being 28,911 acres or 
46*17 square miles. 

In the south-west, from the confluence with the Bama for a 
short distance down stream, the bank of the Ganges is high and 
sandy, the river flowing immediately at its foot. With the com- 
mencement of the northerly bend, however, the bank drops and 
on the inside of the curve it sinks into a low stretch of sand 
and mud. The alluvial land gradually becomes wider, and from 
hXustafabad to the Hatehir boundary there is a broad flat, almost 
the whole pf which is liable to inundation during the annual floodai 
A considerable portion, however, comprising the four villages of 
Rampur, RamcLandipur, Qobarha and Mukatpnr, is slightly 
raised above the general level and becomes an island in the rains, 
a large volume of water passing along a creek which forms 
a supplementary channel from Mustafabad to Chhitiauni, 
opposite Mahwari. The Jehadtr area comprises almost h alf the 
pargana, and here the soil is almost always sandy, hajra being 

obief crop. The interior upland is for the most part 
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rich, traot of good loam^ in a high state of tillage. In four 
villages to the north-west the level drops to a plain of strong 
clay^ suited for the cultivation of rice and drained by a water- 
course that originates at Narayanpur and passes eastwards 
into the Ganges A similar channel carries off the surplus water 
in the south from the^^iis at Shankarpur and other villages. 

The pargana contains a large area of unculturable land, but 
is now aA fully developed as can be expected. The aiea under 
the plough rose from 17,475 acres in 1840 to 18,249 acres in 1882, 
and subseq^uent years have seen a considerable extension of 
tillage. Piom 1901 to 1906 the average was 19,602 acres, or 67*8 
per cent., while 2,825 acres or 14*4 per cent of the net cultivation 
bore a double crop. The increase in the latter direction has been 
very maiked, for in 1878 the do fash area was only 306 acres. 
The remainder of the pargaua comprises 6,147 acres or 21 3 per 
cent, shown as barren, and 3,162 acres as culturable waste. The 
former is relatively the largest amount in the district, and though 
1,649 acres are under water and 1,515 are occupied by buildings, 
sites and roads, the actually barren land is much more extensive 
than elsewhere, owing partly to the existence of usar and jungle 
but more especially to the wide expanses of sand along the Ganges. 
The cultuiable waste includes 524 acres of groves and 535 acres 
of new fallow, leaving a fair amount still available for cultiva- 
tion. Means of irrigation are somewhat deficient, as the subsoil 
is sandy and water lies at 60 or 60 feet below the sniface The 
figures for the last five years show on an average 4,183 acres 
irrigated, or 21*3 per cent of the cultivation ; but in several years 
this has been largely exceeded. 

There is but little difference between the areas tilled in the 
two harvests, the hhar%f averaging 10,996 and the rain 11,147 
acres. The chief autumn staples are juar and hajra mixed in 
either case with arhar, the former averaging 28*8 and the latter 
38*2 per cent, of the hJiarif area. Rice covers 8 4 and sugarcane 
five per cent., the latter being much below the average of 
former years. Maize is increasing in popularity, while the 
remaining crops consist chiefly m the small millets, as is usually 
the case in this tahsiL Barley is far the most important rabi staple, 
covering 41 ‘5 per cent, of the area when sown alone ; it is alsq 
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found mixed mth wHeat or gram, the latter, by itself and in 
combination, averaging 37*1 per cent. I’or the rest 10*1 per 
cent, la so'wn "with peas, 6 3 per cent, "with wheat and small areas 
with linseed and poppy. 

Among the cultivators of the pargana those of the higher 
castes, and especially Brahmans, predominate^ the latter holding 
<^2 7 percent, of the land, while Bajpnts are .in possession of an 
additional 12 8 per cent. The majority belong to the Eaghu- 
bansi clan, but one or two others occur, such as Bachgotis, 
l>hanwa8ts, Nanwags, Hoiaias and Surajbansis. Next come 
Kurmis with 10 and Koeris with 6 6 per cent , and after them a 
variety of castes, of which the chief aie Gonds, Lohars, Koiis, 
Chamars and Ahirs. In 1906 the total area included in holdings 
was 20,790 acres, and of this 12 9 per cent, was cultivated by 
proprietors, 18*6 by tenants at fixed rates, 48*3 by occupancy 
tenants and 19 7 per cent by tenants-at-will, a very small area 
being rent-free or held by ex-proprietors. More than 40 per 
cent, of the land is sublet, and the rent paid by akihmis is 
extremely high, being equalled only in Dehat Amanat and 
averaging Rs. 10-8-1 per acre . the rate for tenants-at-wdl is Rs. 
6-8-3, for occupancy holdings Rs. 4-9-8, and for those at fixed 
rates Rs. 3-12-4. The gross revenue of the pargana is Rs. 45,201 
and the net amount payable Es. 44,667, an area of 1,602 acres 
being revenue-free. The sum is liable to vary on account of the 
allnvial mahala along the Ganges, and there has been some 
increase since 1840, when the demand was Rs. 43,822 

It is said that in early days the paigana was merely a 
tdluqcb of Katehir, deriving its name from the village hmlt by 
Jalhn Singh, a son of the famous Rckghubansi chieftain Doman 
Deo. Jalhu Singh’s brother, Mokal Singh, founded Mokalpur, 
and the whole tract was a Raghnbansi colony, remaining in the 
possession of the clan tiR the days of the Benares Rajas. The 
Rajputs now retam only the taluqas of Sirsawal and Chhitianni, 
the rest of the land having passed mto other hands. The 62 
Villages of the pargana are divided into 103 mahais, and of the 
latter 36 are single and 65 joint zamzndarif only two being held 
in the imperfect patt%da/r% tenure. Of the whole area Rajputs now 
own 27*8 per cent,, and these axe mainly of the Raghnhansi clan, 
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although IN'anwaga have a cousiclerable property and the 
Gautams and Bisens are also represented. Next to them come 
the Bhuinhars mth 20 X3er cent , the Maharaja of Benares holding 
the villages of Choharpur^ Bamhanpura^ Kotwa^ Kamanli and 
Karayanpur, Tnth an area of 2,425 acres and a revenue of 
Hs 5,775. Munshi Madho Lai o'tv’ns 1,622 acres assessed at 
Bs 2,817 ; and Brahmans in- all possess 17 2 per cent, of the area. 
Gurers hold S and Khattris 5 9 per cent , while smaller propor- 
tions are owned by Banias, Musalmans, Gujaratis, Kayasths 
and several other castes. Several of the hanking firms of 
Benares have acquired property in the pargana, as already 
mentioned in chapter XII. 

The population has fluctuated during the past fifty years, 
falling from 23,730 in 1853 to 24,442 in 1865 and to 23,706 in 
1872. It then rose to 26,816 in 1881 and to 28,349 ten years 
later. At the last census iu 1901 a decline was again observed, 
the number of inhabitants being 27,329, of whom 26,901 were 
Hindus and 428 Musalmans. Owing to the large area of sandy 
waste along the Ganges and jungle in the interior tho density is 
lower than in any other part of the tahsil There is no town, the 
largest village being Jalhupur, besides which Kamanli, Chhitiauni, 
Gobraha and Umarha have populations exceeding one thousand 
persons. Though so near to ithe city means of communication 
are somewhat poor, save in the north-west corner, which is tra- 
versed by the metre -gauge railway and the metalled road to 
Ghazipur. Through Jalhupur runs a road from Benares to Balua, 
crossing the Ganges by a ferry and giving off a branch at Siiishti 
toChaubepur and the Kadipur station; it is joined at Jalhupur by 
a second road running paiallel to it on the south and passing 
through Kamauli. 

KAITHI, Pa/rgana Katehih, Tahsil Benabes. 

A large agricultural village standing on the left bank of the 
Ganges in the extreme north-eastern corner of the pargana, and 
on the metalled road from Benares to Ghacijiur, in 25° 29' H and 
83° 10' £ , at a distance of 16 miles north-east from the district 
headquarteiB. About two miles to the west is the Bajwari sta- 
tion on the metre-gauge Ime to Ghazipur. Tho village lands 
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extend northwards from the main site to the confluence of the 
Ganges and Gumti, where there is a low alluvial diara liable to 
annual inundation from the two rivers and divided into two por- 
tions known as Elaithi Gangbarar and Kaithi Gumtibarac^ 
according to the nature of the fluvial action. The total area is 
1^579 acres j including 41 acres under groves, which are 
confined to the south. The revenue is Its. 2,08B, and is paid 
by the Haghubansi pattidare who have held the village since 
its foundation in 1690, or thereabouts, by their ancestor Badal 
Shankar. The population has remained stationary of late 
years, and at the last census numbered 2,159 souls, of whom 86 
were Musalmans. The principal castes are Baghubansi Bajputs, 
Brahmans, Kayasths, Ghamars and Bhars. The village possesses 
a bazar of small local importance, a post-office, a cattle-pound 
and an upper primary school. It is administered under the pro- 
visions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, and was for a time 
proclaimed under the Inf antioide Act There are several temples , 
but the only one of any note is that of Markande Mahadeo, in 
whose honour a large fair is held on the occasion of the Sheoratn 
festival. The Ganges is crossed here by a ferry, while the passage 
of the Gumti on the Ghazipur road is effected by a temporary 
bridge of boats replaced by a ferry during the rains. 

KASWAB BAJA Pargarm (vide GANGAPUE Tahail), 

KASWAB SABBAB Pa/rgana, Tahsil Beitabbs 

Kaswar Sarkar comprises several detached blocks and 
isolated villages embedded in the Gangapur bahsil of the Family 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. The latter is distinguished 
by the name of Baswar Baja, and the whole of Baswar includes 
the south-western corner of the district, bounded on the west and 
south by Mirzapur, on the east by pargana Dehat Amanat and on 
the north by the Barna river, separating it from Pandrah, Ath- 
ganwau and Sheopnr. The entire area of the two Baswars is 
103,706 acres, of which 28,016 acres, or 43 93 square miles 
constitute Baswar Sarkar. 

The largest portions are the two contiguous taluqas of Bar- 
nadandi and Jakhui in the south-east, adjoining Dehat ~Amanat. 
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The former extends to and includes !Raja Talao on the grand 
trunk road, and stretches southwards from that highway to the 
confines of Jakhni, an estate of 44 villages bounded on the south 
and east by the Mirzapur district ; but even here there are several 
islands belonging to Kaswar Raja, such as Bachhaon, Marwi, 
Jagdeopur and Payagpur. Next comes a small strip along the 
Mirzapur border from Marwi to the grand tiunk road, the 
principal village being Chandapur. In the north-east there are 
two moie blocks, one stretching southwards from Lioharapur on 
the Barna to Unchgaon, and formerly called the Sorhi Korauta 
talvqaj and the other, to the west of this, going by the name of 
taluqa Hathi. The western half of the area all belongs to Bias- 
war Raja, excepting a block of fifteen villages, the chief of 
which are Bhor and Amni, to the north of the mam road, and the 
[^mall det^hed village of Bansipur on the Mirzapur border. 

The general description of Gangapur already given applies 
to Kaswar Sarkar. The soil is usually a good loam, stifPening 
into clay in the depressions, the most noticeable of which is an 
area of some three square miles on the Mirzapur border, which is 
almost wholly submerged during the rams The Jakhni and 
Karnadandi talvqaa are drained partly by the Ganges itself and 
partly by its small affluent, the Subbha, which rises near Raja 
Talao and flows in a south-easterly direction to join the iiver at 
Elharsanda on the borders of Debat Amanat. As it approaches 
the Ganges its banks become steep and are scared by ravmes, above 
which is a nanow strip of inferior sandy laud on either side. 

The cultivated area of Kaswar Sarkar was 19,971 acres in 
1840 and 20,486 acres in 1882. There has been some increase 
durmg subsequent years, the average from 1901 to 1906 being 
20,919 acres or no less than 81 9 per cent, of the whole, this bemg 
by far the highest figure shown by any pargana in the Benares 
tahsfl. Added to this 3,796 acres bear two ciops m the year, the 
area being 18*1 per cent, of the land under tillage and represent- 
ing an immense increase over the figures of thirty years ago. The 
barren area is very small, averaging only 1,732 acres, and of this 
all hnt 63 is either nnder water or else occupied by village sites 
and roads. The remaining 19*1 per cent, is returned as cuLturahle 
waste, but this includes 1,034 acres of grove land and 968 acres 
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of current fallow j there is still a fail amoant of unbroken waste, 
but probably little of this would repay cultivation. The iiri- 
gated area varies with the nature of the season ; but on the whole the 
pargana is well supplied in this respect, the figures for the past five 
years showing an average of 9,500 acroa irrigated, oi 45 6 per 
cent, of the cultivation, while m 1882 the total exceeded 12,000 
acres. Almost the whole is watered fiom wells, which have 
steadily inci eased in numbers of late years, and can. be con- 
structed in. most paits without difficulty, although occasionally the 
subsoil is sandy. The average depth of the water level is about 
45 feet * hut in some cases it is no more than 30 feet, while in 
others, particularly near the Barna river, it drops to 60 feet. 

The two harvests are practically equal in area, the rahi aver- 
aging 12,273 and the 'kliar%f 12,427 acres. In the former barley 
predominates, covering 38*1 per cent, of the area by itself, while 
it is frequently mixed with wheat and gram. The latter, alone 
and m combination, accounts for 24 5 per cent., while peas make 
up au additional 19*1 and wheat 11*3 per cent. There is a little 
linseed ; hut poppy cultivation is almost unknown. In the “khmif 
rice takes the lead with 30 8 per cent, of the area, and is mainly 
of the early variety. Next come juar and arhar with 16*5, 
sugarcane with 11 and bajra and arhar with 6 8 per cent The 
sugarcane area is still large, but its cultivation has greatly 
decliaed of late years — as is the case throughout the district. 
Other crops mclude tlie autumn pulses, the small millets and hemp. 

Among the cultivating castes Kiurmis take the lead, both 
in numbers and capacity, holding 25 8 per cent, of the area. 
Next come Bhuinhars with 22 4, Brahmans with 20 06 and 
Bajputs, chiefiy of the Baghuhansi, Naghansi, Bais, Banaphar 
and Gaharwar clans, with 6 3 per cent. The rest is divided 
between a great number of castes, of whom the most pi eminent 
are likayasths, Chamars, Bhars, Ahirs and Binds. The total area 
included in holdings in 1906 was 22,456 acres, and of this only 
7*8 per cent was cultivated by proprietors, the low proportion 
being due to tlie fact that the Maharaja is the chief landowner ; 
28 9 is held at fixed rates, 89 by occupancy tenants and 22 1 
per cent, by tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free. The 
atear-Biiblet is nearly 35 per cent, of the whole, and the lental of 
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sTiiLmia averages Es. 8-6-10 per acre as oompared -with 
Rs. 5-14-3 for tenants-at-will, whose holdings are usually of an 
inferior description, Es. 6-0-4 for those with oconpancy rights 
and Es. 4-10-0 foi tenants at fixed rates The revenue of the 
pargana is Es. 60,079, exclusive of Es. 4,673 on account of cesses. 
It has decreased materially since 1840, when it was Es. 52,960 : 
but the fall was mainly due to appropriations for public pur- 
poses, and took place at a comparatively early date * 

The pargana contains in all 133 villages, now divided into 
192 maludSf and of the latter 114 are single and 76 joint 
zrimmdarij only two being of the imperfect paU%dari type. 
The landowners are piincipally Bhuinhars, who hold 17,922 acres 
or 63 9 per cent, of the whole, this including 16,547 acres, with 
a revenue demand of Es 29,444, belonging to the Maharaja of 
Benares The only other large propiietors are the Taksali 
family of Gujaratis, who onn 968 acres paying Es. 2,801. 
Ea]puts, mainly of the Monas clan, who are said to have heez^ 
the lords of the soil in eaily days, retain 10 6 per cent , and then 
come Biahmans with 9 2 and Bauias with 5 3 per cent , the 
balance being in the hands of Kayasths and others. 

Tho iDopulation has varied remarkably at the different 
enumerations Piom 32,048 in 1853 it fell to 28,099 in 1866 
and to 25,773 in 1872; but it then rose to 30,090 in 1881 and 
to 31,369 in 1891. A decline again set in, the nnmhor of 
inhabitants at the last census being 30,090, or, curiously enough, 
exactly the same as twenty years before. The total included 
29,246 Hindus and 844 Musalmans. The pargana has no town, 
hut Hathi and Shahanshahpur are large villages, and Eaja Talao 
also has been separately mentioned. The description of the com-< 
munications has been given already in the account of Gangapur. 

EATEHIE Pargana, Tdhsil Beistabes. 

This pargana is the largest in the district and comprises the 
north-eastern portion of the Benares tahsil. It is hounded on ih© 
south by Athgauwan, Sheopur and Jalhupur, on the east by the 
Ganges and paigana Barah of tahsil Chandauli, on the west by 
Kol Aslah and on tho north by the small pargana of Sultanipur 

• See oho S.O.No. 331 of I7tli July I860. - 
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nnrl the I’iver Gumti, which separates this district from Jaanpur 
and Ghazipur. In shape it is an irregular quadrilateral, the 
greatest length from east to west being fourteen miles and its 
extreme breadth ten miles and a half from north to south. The 
area is 66,300 acres or 103 6 square miles, the figure being liable 
to change by reason of the erosive action of the Ganges. 

The bank of the river is generally high, being formed either 
of solid hinkar reefs or else of kanhar mixed with earth ; but to 
the extreme south, in the villages of Gauri and Barthara, the high 
bank recedes and the alluvial strip is subject to fiooding. These 
inundations are beneficial in their effects, as a rich deposit of 
silt is left behind when the waters recede and fine rain crops 
are here produced. Similar land is to be seen in Kaithi to the 
north, and cultivation also occurs in places underneath the high 
bank on the muddy shore left exposed during the winter and hot 
weather. 

The course of the Gumti is a Succession of loops and bends ; 
and its bank on this side is alternately abrupt and sloping, the 
outer edge of the curve being mvariably steep, while the inner 
or convex edge is low and covered with alluvial deposits of 
considerable fertility. The laud above the high bank is light 
and sandy, as is also the case along the Ganges. Further inland 
it changes into a fair loam and as the level drops still further 
it becomes a stiff clay, this soil prevailing in the centre of the 
pargana and in the north towards the borders of Sultanipur. 
Through the middle of the clay tract flows the ISfaud, a small 
and sluggish stream with a shallow bed. It enters the pargana 
at Mahgaou on the western boundary and thence passes east- 
wards in a sinuous course, finally bending to the north-east to 
fall into the Gumti at Dhaurahra. A short distance above the 
confluence, in the village of Hariharpur, the Nand is fed by a 
minor drainage channel known as the Hathi, which has its 
origin in some swamps near Jagdispur on the Sultanipur border. 
South of the Kand the surface of the country again rises slightly 
and the soil becomes lighter, though it n gain merges into the clay 
belt which traverses the north of Sheopur. 

The pargana is very well developed, and as early as 1840 
the area under cultivation was 48,914 acres. This had risen tc 
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49,721 acres m 1882, and subsequent years have witnessed a 
further increase. The average for the five years ending in 1906 
was 50,060 acres, or 75*6 per cent, of the whole. In addition 
8,163 acres, or 16*3 per cent of the cultivation, bore a double 
crop, whereas in 1878 the area shown under this head was but 
275 acres. The paigana has not, it would seem, yet reached the 
furthest limit of development, as no less than 10,742 acres are 
shown as oulturable, though from this must be deducted the 
2,183 acres of grove land and the 1,948 acres of current fallow; 
there is still a laige amount of old arable land and unbroken 
waste, but a considerable proportion consists of dhdk jungle or 
else inferior sandy ground along the Gauges. The barren area, 
5,498 acres or 8*2 per cent., includes 2,329 acres under water and 
2,419 acres occupied by village sites, buildings and roads. 
Means of irrigation are generally abundant, as is the case 
throughout the Benares tahsil On an average 42 5 per cent, of 
the cultivation obtains water, and this can be largely exceeded 
when necessary. Tanks aie utilized to some extent, and m four 
villages water is obtained from the Gumti; but wells are the 
principal source of supply and are found in large numbers. In 
most places they can he constructed without difficulty, the water 
level averaging about 45 feet below the surface. 

The rdbi area usually exceeds that of the Jehariff the figures 
being 30,685 and 27,463 acres, respectively , but in former years 
the position was different, and the change seems due to a large 
mcrease in the rci6t area, resulting from the spread of double- 
cropping The chief spring crop is barley, which by itself covers 
64 9 per cent of the land sown, and in combination with wheat 
occupies an additional 3*3 per cent , it is also mixed with gram, 
which alone and in combination accounts for 12 4 per cent Peas 
are largely cultivated, averaging 17 3 per cent : next comes wheat 
with 9*4 per cent, j there- is little opium, and a fair amount of 
linseed and masur. In the IchdT^f the first place is taken by 
juar and arhar with 31*6 per cent., followed by rice witii 16 2, 
hajra and arJiar with 12 4, maize with 9*3 and sugarcane with 
9 1 per cent. The last is still an important product, but the area 
is not half that shown in 1840. The remainder of the harvest 
consists chiefiy of samwan and the pulses known as urd and 
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The tenantry is to a very marked estent drawn from the 
higher castes. The total area included in holdings in 1906 was 
53,474 aores, and of this 38 3 per cent w as tilled by Eajputs, 
23 9 by Biahmans and 47 by Ehninhars. Of the rest Ahtra 
held 9 8 per cent , Kurmis 3*7 and Chamars 3*4, while Kayasths, 
Bhars and Koeris cultivate over a thousand acres apiece, and 
smaller areas are in the possession of a great variety of castes. 
Out of 20,453 acres in the hands of Rajputs no less than 16,10 
are held by Raghubansis, and the remaindei is distributed among 
various septs, of whom the most prominent are Chandels, Gahar- 
wars,BanaphaiB, Bisens, Bhrigbansis and Snrwars Proprietary 
cultivation is more extensive than usual in this tahsil, 14*4 per 
cent of the area being classed as air or hhudhashtf while 17 3 is 
hold at fixed rates, 47 9 by occupancy tenants, 17 *9 by tenants- 
at-will, 1*8 by ex-proprietors (this being the largest proportion in 
the tahsil) and the small balance is rent-free. More than 38 per 
cent, of the whole is sublet, an unusually large amount, and these 
shihmi tenants, who are drawn mainly from the lower castes and 
are superior husbandmen, pay on an average Ra, 6-11-8 per acre 
as compared with Rs. 6-4-10 paid by tenanls-at-wiU, whose hold- 
ings are generally of a poor desoriptioii, Rs. 4-6-0 by occupancy 
tenants and Rs 3-6-6 by those at fixed rates. The levenuenow 
stands at Rs, 1,00,177, exclusive of cesses, and is liable to vary 
slightly on account of the alluvial mahals along the Ganges. 
The latter are six in number, and are subject to the ordinary 
rules j the revenue in 1840 was Rs. 99,736, and m 1882 it had 
risen to Rs 1,00,694. 

The pargana contains 215 villages, and these at the present 
time are divided into 644 permanently-settled mahn Is. Oithe 
latter 162 belong to single proprietors, 296 aie held in joint 
acmiindcbri and 96 in imperfect paUidari tenure. Though they 
have lost much of their anoestial possessions Rajputs are still 
the chief landowning caste, holding altogether 22,411 acres or 
33*8 per cent, of the whole area. They are drawn from a consi- 
derable variety of d ans , but the Raghuhans is greatly prepondei ate, 
having 19,139 acres, while the rest is shared between Gaharwars, 
Qautams, Ran wags, Agastwars, Pan wars and a few others, 
R^xt come Banias with 19 per cent., and then Bhuinhars with 15, 
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BrabmaiiB with 10*1, Kajasths with 7*3^ Gujaratis with 3*3, 
MosalmaiLB with. 2*8, Khattris and Eioens with two per cent, 
each, and Bengalis, Goshains, Kalwars and Sonars with smaller 
areas. The great diversity of the proprietary body Is a sufficient 
illustration of the manner m which the gradual dispossession of 
the Baghubansis has taken place. Owing to various causes, but 
principally to their lack of prudence and good management, a 
large number of their estates has come to auction, and the process 
has been going on steadily since the introduction of the permanent 
settlement, the purchasers being mamly the bankers and money, 
lenders of the city Chief among the latter are Kai Biahau Chand, 
who now owns 6,043 acres, paying a revenue of Bb. 11,776; Babu 
Moti Chand, who holds 2,186 acres, assessed at Rs. 8,499 ; Babu 
Eavinandan Prasad, with 1,833 acres, paying Rs. 3,403 ; and Babu 
Sham Das, who has 1,594 acres,^ paying Rs. 2,076. In addition 
to these the hlaharaja of Benares holds 3,764 acres in this 
pargana, with a revenue demand of Rs. 6,486, and the Raja 
of Vizianagram owns 1,327 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,265. 

The Raghubansis have been settled in the pargana for many 
centuries, tradition relating that their earliest acg[niBition was 
Niar, which was given as dowry by Raja Banar to Deo Kunwar, 
his daughter’s husband This man settled in Deoram, and his 
descendants grew and multiplied, by degrees gaining possession 
of allE!atehir, Sultanipur, Jalhupur, Sheopur, Bar ah and Mahwari, 
as well as a large tract in the Jaunpur district. Their power 
culminated in the days of Raja Doman Deo, who resided at 
Cbandrauti, where he built the great fort, and who obtained from 
Sher Shah the grant of ELatehir on a rent-free tenure. Little is 
known of the actual history of Doman Deo, who appears to have 
occupied a position very similar to that of Tilok Chand, the 
great ancestor of the Bais Rajputs in the districts of Rai Bareli 
and Unao inCudh. Almost all the Rag hiibfl.nHia claim to be 
descended from him, though it seems certain that by his day the 
clan must have been widely spread over the north of this district 
and the south-east of Jaunpur. Por a long tiwift after the death 
of Doman Deo the Raghubansis retained their possessions intact, 
and indeed they managed to engage for this and the neighbouring 
parganas at the permanent settlement, in spite of the treatment 
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they had received at the hands of Kaja Balwant Singji and his 
successor, T^ho did all in their power to break the influence of the 
old lords of the soil in. every part of the province. Their later 
history, however, has been less happy, for they suffered heavily 
under the revenue policy of early British days, and a great 
proportion of their lands passed into the hands of the auction- 
purchasers. They have never reconciled themselves to their 
changed position, and in 1857 it proved necessary to teach them 
more than one severe lesson. One or two families of the Kaghn- 
bansis still retain fair estaiieB, and at the present time their chief 
representatives are Babu Jang Bahadur Singb of Air, Babu 
Fheku Singh of Chandranti and Babu Bacba Singh of Kaithi, 
all of whom possess much influence among their fellow-clansmen. 

The population of Elatehir has exhibited the same fluctuations 
as have been observed in the rest of the district. In 1853 the 
pargana contained 74,719 inhabitants, but the figure diopped to 
69,649 in 1885 and to 64,460 in 1872. The total then rose to 
73,975 in 1881, and ten years later it was 78,803. At the census 
of 1901 a decline was again recorded, the xiopulation aggregating 
73,496 persons, of whom 71,670 were Hindus, 1,909 Musalmans 
and 16 of other religions. There is no town in the pargana, and 
the people are wholly agricultural; the largest place is Dhaurahra^ 
though this is merely an overgrown village. Barthara, Ajgara and 
Haithi also contain over two thousand inhabitants in each case ; 
and besides these there are several other villages of considerable 
size, of which Chandranti, Chaubepur, Hiar and Cholapur have 
been separately mentioned. Means of communication are distinctly 
good, and have been much improved smce the construction of the 
metre-gauge railway from Benares to Ghazipur, which traverses 
the eastern portion, with stations at Xadipur and Bajwari. The 
west is within easy reach of the loop Ime to Jaunpur, and a road 
through the centre of the pargana connects the Babatpur station 
with that of Sadipur. Parallel to the former hne runs the 
metalled road from Benares to Ghazipur, and a similar road goes 
northwards through the centre to Azamgarh, crossing the Naud 
by a bridge near Cholapur. The uumetalled roads comprise 
those from Benares to Smdhora and Kirakat in the west, and to 
Kiai and Chandwak in the east, as wdl as a connecting link 
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from Bela to Sindhora, a road from Xadipnr station to Ghaubepur 
and Balna, and one from Sandha on the Ghazipnr road to 
Dhaurahra. 


KATHIRAOif, Pargama. pA2iri}BA.H, Tahsvl Benares. 

A large and important village in the noith of the pargana, 
situated on the borders of Jaunpur in 25° 32' £7. and 82° 45' S., 
on the north side of the nnmetalled road running from Benares 
and Baragaon to Mariahu in Jaunpur, at a distance of about 22 
miles north-west from the district headquarters. The village 
lands are very extensive, covering 2,550 acres, of which nearly 
1,500 acres are cultivated, while no less than 155 acres are under 
groves. The sod is mainly clay, well suited for rice cultivation, 
and irrigated from several large sheets of water, the chief of whi o^ ' 
are the Parhaila Tal m the north-west and the Sadha Tal to the 
south-west of the main site. Gl^e latter ^hil is dammed by an 
earthen embankment for regulating the supply of water. The 
southern portion is different, possessing a rich loam soil irrigated 
from wells. The village, to which the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1892, have been applied, is somewhat scattered : it 
contains few points of interest save an old fort on the east and a 
Muhammadan vmambara on the west, as well as a mosque and 
several temples. The population in 1901 numbered 2,505 souls, 
of whom 165 were Musatmaus, the prmcipal castes being Brah- 
mans, Eoeris and Banias. There is au aided school here, and a 
bazar m which markets are held daily ; a small fail takes place 
daring the Pamlila festival. 

Elathixaon has little history The name is said, with some 
probability, to be derived from hatligramf the place of wood : 
but the reason is not obvious. Por centuries it was held by 
li^'anwag Eajputa, who eventuaUy sold it to a Punjabi Goshaiu; 
he in turn bestowed it on a Brahman, one Bisheshwar Dube, 
whose descendants still own the village in pcuttidari tenure at a 
revenue of Ps. 3,862. 

KOL ASLAH Pargana^ TaJml Benabes. 

This is a pargana of considerable size in the north-west of 
the district, and forms a compact block of country bounded on 
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the east by Katehir, on the south by Athganwan, on the west by 
Pandrah and on the north by the iCirakat tahsil of J aunpur. Its 
area is 55^916 acres, or 87*37 s<][uare miles. 

K!ol Aslah is a fertile tract in a highly tilled and prosperous 
condition. The drainage is principally effected by the Nand, 
a small stream that has its origm just within the borders of 
Jaunpur and enters the pargana at Benda; thence it flows 
south-east, parallel to the Jaunpur road as far as Phulpur, where 
it bends eastwards and continues in that direction with a very 
sinuous course through the centre of the pargana, eventually 
falling into the Gxunti in Kiatehir. The Nand has a shallow bed 
of heavy clay, with sloping banks: it attains a considerable 
volume during the rams, but at other times is practically dry. 
It collects the drainage of the country on either side, including 
the whole pargana with the exception of the extreme south, where 
a small watercourse follows the boundary of Pandrah and unites 
with the Barna. The soil is either loam of a good quality or 
clay, the former predominatmg Clay occurs mainly in the 
northern portion, a rice country dotted with numerous jMls, 
notably the Dangehi Tal on the Jaunpur road in the village of 
Korkhiaon, the Jalkhata Tal in Gajokhar, the large jTvil in the 
adjoining village of Nadoi and the Barha Tal in Charon. South 
of the Nand loam is more common, but clay is found on the 
Athganwan border and lu the various depressions, the chief of 
which is the E[awar Tal, a semi-circular sheet of water on the 
right of the road from Baragaon to Kuar and Mariahu. This 
is connected with several other jhila in the neighbourhood, and 
as there is no natural outlet flooding takes place in years of 
heavy rainfall. Beyond the rice tract the land stands fairly 
high and is well wooded, thickly populated and amply provided 
with wells for irrigation purposes. 

In 1840 cultivation extended to 36,948 acres, and since that 
tiijio it has expanded in a noticeable degree. By 1882 the total 
had reached 39,350 acres, and for the flve years ending in 1906 
the average was 38,271 acres or 68*4 per cent, of the whole. 
'While there is a slight apparent decline, it should be observed 
that the double-cropped area has risen from 1,661 acres in 1878 
to an average of 10,064 or 26*3 per cent, of the cultivation at the 
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present time. This is a very remarkable figure and is the 
highest in the tabsil, although it is exceeded in several parts of 
Chandauli. Only 3^644 acres are returned as barren, and of this 
1,670 are under water and 1,764 are taken up by roads, railways, 
village sites and the like. But 14,000 acres, or 25 per cent , of the 
whole are shown as culturaHe; and though this includes 1,879 
acres of grove land and 2,687 acres of current fallow, there still 
remams much land of which a portion at least could be success-- 
fully reolaimed. The pargana is very fully irrigated, and on 
an average 52 4 per cent, of the cultivation is watered, while in 
many years this figure has been largely exceeded. A few of 
the tanks are utilized for the purpose, but wells form the principal 
source of supply : they are mainly of the masonry type, and have 
rapidly increased in numbers of late years. 

Of the two harvests the kharif covers by far the larger area, 
averaging 27,743 acres as compared with 20,534 sown in the raH. 
Bice is the chief ciop, accounting for 46*1 per cent, of the 
harvest ; it is mainly of the late or tiansplanted variety, and the 
great extension of the rice area is a notable feature in the history 
of the pargana Next come jiiar and arJiav with 11 9, sugar- 
cane with 10 5 and maize with 10 2 per cent. The sugarcane 
area has declined here, as elsewhere, but the crop still is of great 
importance. Mention should also be made of hemp, which 
covers a large ai’ea and, with sugar, forms the principal article 
of export. Barley, as usual, is the chief rab^ product, and by 
itself constitutes 44 6 per cent, of the harvest, an additional 4 8 
per cent, being sown in combination with wheat, while still more 
IS mixed with gram, which accounts for 8*1 per cent The 
remaining crops of any note are poas and wheat, covering 1S*9 
and 13 per cent , lespeotively. 

The predominance of high-caste cultivators is as marked 
as in the neighbouimg parganas. In 1906 the total area included 
in holdings was 41,101 acres, and of this 27*6 per cent, was in 
the possession of Brahmans, 24 per cent, was held by Bhumhars 
and 8*2 per cent, by Bajputs. The last are mainly of the 
Nagbansi clan, though there are a few Bisens, Baghubansis and 
others. Of the rest Kurmis hold 14*1, Ahirs 5‘5 and Chamars 
4*2 per cent , uhile smaller areas are tilled by Kayasths, Banias, 
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SharSj LoliarS; Lunias and several other castes. ITo less than 
54*9 per cent. o£ the land is in the hands of occupancy tenants, 
and 16‘1 is held at fixed rates, the average rental for these two 
classes being Bs. 4-6-3 and Rs. 4-10-0, respectively. Tenants- 
at-will, who hold 14*2 per cent, pay only Rs. 4-3-9, but this is 
due to the fact that their lands are generally of an inferior 
nature, the better soils having been long under tillage and 
appropriated by the privileged tenants. The balance comprises 
10*9 per cent, held by proprietors as sir or Mwidkashff 2*9 by 
ex-proprietors and one per cent, rent-free. Very nearly 30 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is sublet, and the rent paid by these 
shihmi tenants averages Rs. 9-2-3 per acre — a rate that fairly 
indicates the real value of the pargana. The present revenue 
demand stands at Rs. 87,338 gross and Bs 85,032 net, the 
difference being due to the malihobna paid to the Maharaja of 
Benares onacoonnt of certain lands. The same cause accounts for 
the decrease of the revenue to the present figure from Bs. 97,815 paid 
in 1840, when the right to the dues had not yet been admitted. 

For the origin of this claim it is necessary to trace briefly 
the history of the paigana. The name is supposed to be derived 
from the two villages of Kol and Aslah, but though the latter 
still survives, there is no longer any sign of the former. It is 
more probable that the word Kol is derived from the name of 
the early proprietors, who were Kolaha Bhuinhars and retained 
possession of the tract tiU the beginnmg of the eighteenth century. 
At that time the pargana was mcluded in the sa/rkar qf Jaunpur, 
and was held jointly by Kirpa Nath, the head of the Kolahas, and 
Thakur Bariar Singh of Pindra. These men refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of Mansa Ram when the latter received the grant 
of the three sa/rkar s of Jaunpur, Benares and Ghunar, but on 
the arrival of a military force the zammda/r of Pindra sub- 
mitted, and afterwards gave his daughter in marriage to Balwant 
Singh, the son of Mansa Bam. Kirpa Natli, on the other hand, 
continued refractory and refused to recognise the marriage; but 
eventually, findmg himself unable to resist, he blew out his 
brains, and the entire pargana thus came into the hands of Bariar 
Singh. The lattei was succeeded by his sister’s son, Babu 
Ajaib Singh, who subsequently became the naib of Baja Mahip 
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iN'arayan. Singh, from whom he received a perpetual lease in 
the name of his son, Babu Sheopaisan Singh, with whom the 
pargana was settled by Mr. Neave in 1790. In 1799 the pro- 
perty was confiscated on account of Sheoparsan’s complicity 
in the rebellion of Wazir Ali^ and it was afterwards settled 
permanently with Baja Udit l^arayan Singh. The Maharaja is 
now the proprietor of the greater part of the area, holding 36,032 
acres at a revenue of Bs. 63,857. Altogether Bhuinhars hold 
86 8 per cent, of the entire area, while of the rest 3*8 is owned 
by Biahmans, 2 6 by Musalmans, 25 by Banias, and smaller 
proportions by Kajasths, Goshains^ Bajputs and others. Nawab 
Sitara Begam holds 1,282 acres assessed at Bs. 2,201, and a few 
of the Benares bankers have acquired small estates. The pargana 
contains 147 villages, at present divided into 245 mahals. Of 
the latter 171 are single and 61 joint zamvrid(jur%f 11 are imper- 
fect •patt'idari and two are hkaiycLcJiara, 

The population of Kol Aslah has fluctuated considerably in 
the course of the last fifty years. From 71,533 in 1853 it fell 
to 66, 260 in 1865 and to 60,808 in 1872. Then it rose rapidly 
to 70,062 in 1881 and to 73,316 ten years later. At the last 
census, in 1901, a decline was again observed, the number of 
inhabitants being 65,269, of whom 62,059 were Hindus, 3,129 
Mosalmans and 81 of other religions. The pargana contains a 
number of large villages, of which the chief are Baragaon, 
Fiudra, Basni and Smdhora, while several others of no particu- 
lar importance possess over a thousand inhabitants. In the 
matter of * communications the tract has the advantage of the 
loop line of the Ondh and Bohilkhand Railway, which passes 
through the centre and has stations at Mangari and Phnlpnr, 
the former bdmg known as Babatpur. Parallel to the railway 
on the west runs the metalled road fiom Benares to Jannpur, 
passing through Pindra and Phulpur, from the latter of w*hich 
a metalled branch leads to the station of that name Another 
metalled feeder connects it with the Babatpur station on the 
east, and with Basni and Baragaon on the west From Mangari 
a road runs eastwards to Chaubepur, and from Phulpur station a 
second goes to Sindhora, there joining the road from Benares to 
Earakat m Jaunpur. In the west of the pargana the principal 
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road is that from Sheopnr to Baragaon and thence to Kathiraon 
in Pandrah. This is joined at Baragaon by a branch from the 
village of Babatpur^ and at Kuac it is crossed by the roads from 
Basni to Bampnr and from Tamachabad and Anai to Pindra, the 
latter forming part of a direct road from Pindra to Kathiraon, 

LOHTA, Pargana Dbhat Amakat, Tahsil Bx::ErABES. 

A large village in the north-west of the pargana^ standing 
in 25*^ 18^17. and 82*^ SB'ES., on the nnmetalled road from Benares 
to Kalka Bara and Bhadohi^ about four miles west from the oity. 
The place had in 1901 a population of 2,219 persons, of whom 
1,073 were Musahnans, chiefly Shethha and Julahas, while 
Brahmans, Koeris and Banias are the prevailing Hindu castes. 
Lohta is administered under the Village Sanitation Aot, 1892, and 
oontains an upper primary school and a bazar ; the market was 
once of considerable importance^ by reason of the sugar trade, 
hut this has greatly diminished of late years and most of the 
factories have been closed. A large annual fair takes place here 
in February, in honour of the Musalman saint Shah Madar, 
and is attended by some four thousand persons. The village 
has a total area of 808 acres, of which some 230 acres are onlti- 
vated. It gives its name to a taluqa which includes a large 
portion of the pargana and is now the property of the Mahaiaja 
of Benares j it is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 19,385. The 
taluqa was administered separately in former days, but in' 
1841 was included in the Hehat Amanat pargana, 

MAHWABI, PflWflfcma Mahwabi, Tah^l CHANDAtTLi. 

The capital of pargana hlahwari is a small village lying 
on the right bank of the Ganges in 26® 24' N. and 83®-12' E. 
between the river and the unmet^ed road from Kaili to Balua, 
at a distance of some fifteen miles north-east from Benares and 
about ten mUes from the tahsil headquarters. The main site 
stands on the high bank, and below this is a considerable stretch 
of alluvial ground, varying in extent with the action of the 
stream. The place, which is owned by resident Bhninhars, is 
quite unimportant, and at the last census contained 448 inhabitants, 
of whom 28 were ^usalmans. An aided school is maintained here. 
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MAHWARI Pargana, Tah8%l Chaitdauli. 

This pargana lies in the ZLorth-west of the tahsil, and 
consists in a stretch of country extending inland for a varying 
distance from the Ganges, which washes the western border, 
separating it from pargana Jalhupur of the Benares tahsil. To 
the north lies Barah and to the south Dhus and Mawai, the 
eastern confines being formed throughout by the very irregu- 
lar boundary of Barhwal. The Ganges shore is some eleven 
miles in length from north to south, while the breadth of the 
pargana ranges from less than two miles in the narrowest to 
about six miles in the widest part, where it almost touches the 
borders of Ghazipur. The area is apt to vary by reason of the 
changes in the alluvial lands along the river : for the five years 
ending in 1906 it averaged 22,710 acres, or 35*5 square miles. 

The strip of sandy land along the river is here very narrow, 
as the main channel follows the outside or convex edge of the 
curve and keeps close under the fiood bank, though in the north 
it widens out where the stream changes direction to the west. 
The low bank to be seen in pargana Mawai at first gives place 
to a high reef of kanhar ; but fuither down, from Xanwan to 
Balua, it again changes into a low ridge of sand and mud, 
overtopped by the river when m flood. Another stretch of 
kanlear intervenes between Balua and Mahwar Kalan but at the 
latter place the river sweeps to the north-west, leaving a low 
sandy expanse on its right bank which is constantly inundated 
during the rains. The soil above the bank is light and sandy, 
the cultivation is generally inferior and means of irrigation are 
deficient by reason of the great depth of the water level below the 
surface and the unstable nature of the subsoil. This is chiefly 
the case, however, in the south, for from a point about three miles 
south of Mahwari itself to Kaithi on the northern boundary there 
is a belt of black Tear ail soil running through nine villages 
in succession. Further inland the soil changes to a light but 
fertile loam, which comprises the bulk of the pargana : the 
level drops slightly and water is withm comparatively easy 
reach. The eastern portion of the pargana, lying beyond the 
road from Sakaldiha to Hasanpur and embracing 31 villages, 
is of a different nature, as the smrface sinks into a depression 
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dotted with smaill jhtls, in wMchthe soil is the stiff clay known 
locally as dhcmha/r and suited only for the cultivation of rice. 
The drainage is naturally defective, and in places usar makes 
its appearance ; the surplus waters, so far as any ezit can be said 
to exist, make their way northwards into the small watercourse 
known in pargana Barah as the Banganga. 

The development of the pargana is not so fall as that of 
other parts of the tahsil. In 1840 the area under tillage was 
14,964 acres, or 62 per cent, of the whole, and in 1878 the figure 
had risen to 15,813 acres Since that time there has been but 
little improvement * and of late* years an actual decline has been 
observed, the average between 1901 and 1906 being 16,-800 
acres or 69*6 per cent, of the whole. On the other hand the 
double-cropped area has very greatly increased, the present 
average being 3,116 acres or 19*7 per cent, of the cultivation, as 
compared with only 125 acres m 1878. A large amount of laud, 
aggregating 8,791 acres or 16 7 per cent, of the whole pargana, 
is shown as barren, but this includes 1,521 acres under water and 
1,116 acres occupied by roads, buildings and village sites, though 
the remainder is still considerable and comprises for the most 
part the unfertile sandy soil along the Ganges. That returned 
as culturahle is 3,120 acres, from which should be deducted 382 
acres of groves and 404 acres of current fallow. The pargana 
is better off for irrigation than its neighbours on the north 
and south, the average area watered being 86 9 per cent, of 
the cultivation. One-third is derived from tanks and the 
remainder from wells, which are steadily on the increase. 
Their construction is difBcult near the Ganges, where the subsoil 
is sandy and the water levd. smks to sixty feet below the surface; 
but in the interior the depth is no more than thirty feet, and they 
can be made cheaply and with ease. 

The Jdianf harvest exceeds the rahi in point of area, the 
respective averages being 9,937 and 8,965 acres. The chief crops 
are rice, which is mainly of the late variety and accounts for 40 
per cent of the land sown in this harvest, and bc^jra in combina- 
tion with ccrhar 21*2 per cent. The latter are most usually 
found in the lighter and poorer soils, while elsewhere their place 
is taken by jua/r and arharf which make up 14*3 per cent. 
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There is a fair amount o£ sugarcane cultivation, though very 
much less than that grown fiity years ago, and the remainder 
consists chiefly in small millets and the usual autumn pulses. 
The principal ra h% crops are barley, 30'8 per cent.; peas, 24 6 ; 
gram, alone and mixed, 23*3, and wheat, 6 9 per cent. Poppy 
is grown somewhat extensively, averaging 445 acres, and the 
rest is mainly linseed or 

Ah is the case m most parts of the tahsll the cultivation is 
mainly i~n^ thg hands of high-caste tenants. In 1906 the total 
area included in holdings was 16,492 acres, and of this 35 per 
cent, was tilled hy Eajputs, 23 9 by Brahmans and 6 per cent, 
by Kayasths, while smaller amounts are held by Banias and 
Bhuinhars. Of the rest Ahirs are in possession of 12 3, Koeris 
of 6 1 and Ghamars of 3*4 per cent., while Lumas, Bhars, 
Musalmans and a few others make up the remainder. There is 
a very large amount of proprietary cultivation, aggregating 34*6 
per cent, of the whole; occupancy tenants hold 34*2, those at 
fixed rates 20*2, tenants-at-will 9 2 and ex-proprietors 1*4 per 
cent , while a few acres are rent-free. The average rental for 
fixed rate holdings is Es. 3-10-11 per acre, that of oocupancy 
lands Es. 4-3-3 and for tenants-at-wiU Es. 5-2-2. The rate m the 
case of sh'ikmis is Es. 7-8-10, and the area sublet amounts to over 
34 per cent of the whole. The revenue demand of the pargana 
now stands at Es. 24,114, to which may be added Es. 2,905 on 
account of cesses ; the total has remamed practically unchanged 
since 1840, save for a small increase derived from the resumption 
of old revenue-free grants. 

The pargana is made up of 78 villages, and these are at the 
piesent time divided into 159 majuils. Of the latter only eleven 
are owned by single proprietors, while 117 are joint zam^7bdar^f 
29 are imperfect pattidari and two are bhaiyacha/ra. The total 
does not mclude the 16 alluvial mcLhals on the banks of the 
river, which are subject to periodical revision under the ordinary 
rules. Among the proprietors Eajputs greatly preponderate, 
holding 9,000 acres or very nearly 40 per cent, of the whole. 
They are drawn principally from the Bhrigbansi and Eaghubansi 
clans, who own 6,271 and 1,954 acres, respectively, no others being 
of importance. Brahmans, including Gujaratis, hold 27*6, Eormis 
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14'7, Banias 8 3 and Bhuinhars 6‘9 per cent., the balance being 
in the hands of Mnsalmans and Kayasths. There are no large 
landowners, and the only property of any size is that belonging 
to the Jagambari Url •maJbJi at Benares, which has acquired 1,064 
acres, paying a revenue of Bs. 2,679. With the exception of a 
small colony of the Baghubansis near Balua, the whole of the 
pargana in former days was the property of the Bhrigbansis, 
and this clan still retains the great majority of the villages in the 
eastern half ; but the Bajputs of Mahwan have fared little better 
than their neighbours in the adjoining tracts, and during last 
century much of their ancient estates has passed into the hands 
of the money-lenders 

In 1853 the pargana possessed a population of 18,375 souls, 
and though it dropped to 17,944 in 1865 it had recovered by 
1872, when the total was 18,380. A rapid increase then ensued, 
the number of inhabitants being 19,445 in 1881 and 20,674 ten 
years later, A decline was again observed in 1901, when 19,988 
persons were enumerated, this figure including 19,096 Hindus 
and 892 Musalmans. There is no town in the pargana, the 
chief place being Balua, while Mahwar Kalan alone possesses 
over a thousand inhabitants , Mahwari, the capital, is quite an 
insignificant village. Means of communication are limited to 
unmetalled roads. One of these skirts the river from Baili m 
the south to Balua, and thence continues to Tanda H^an in 
Barah : it is a highway of some importance, since Kaili is con- 
nected by similar roads with the Dufferin bridge and also with 
Mughal Sarai and Chandauli. To the east of this runs a second 
road through the centre of the pargana from Chandauli and Sakal- 
diha to Hasanpur, joinmg the former between Mabwari and Balua. 

MAJHWAB., Pa/rgana Majhwar, Tahsil Chandaitli. 

The place which gives its name to the Majhwar pargana and 
also to the railway station at Chandanli is a small village lying 
in 26® 14' N. and 80® 17' E., a mile and a half distant from the 
tahsil, on the road going south-eastwards to Dharauli. It is a 
place of some antiquily, bmng the capital of a pargana at least 
as early as the days of Akbar : but nothing is known of its 
history. The population in 1901 numbered 684 souls, including 
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51 Musabnans and a large community of Bhrigbansi Eajputs 
who have owned the village for several centuries. There is 
neither school nor market^ Chandauli being within easy reach. 

MAJHWAR Pargcdna, Tahsil CHANDATn. 1 , 

ThiSj the southernmost pargana of the tahsil^ lies to the 
south of Barhwal, extending to the confines of the Mirzapur 
district. To the west is Dhns, and to the east pargana Narwan 
and the Shahabad district of Bengal. It is roughly rectangular 
in shape, having a maximum length of twelve miles from east to 
west and a greatest breadth of eight miles from north to south. 
The total area is 48,582 acres or 75*9 square miles. 

The pargana is alowlying tract, but the danger of inundation 
during the rains is largely obviated by the presence of a fairly 
complete drainage system. The Earamnasa flows through the 
south-east coiner, entering the pargana at iFatehpur on the 
Mirzapur border and leaving it at Konian in the extreme east. 
Xt is a stream of considerable dimensions, at all events when 
swollen m the rains, and has a deep bed with high banks on 
either side and little if any alluvial cultivation. At Halua the 
Karamnasa is joined by the Garai, which for some miles forms 
the western boundary and then bends eastwards through the 
centre of the pargana with a very tortuous course. In the dry 
season the bed is almost empty : but during the rains, in conse- 
quence of the low level of the surrounding country, it spreads over 
a large expanse. The Garai assumes a more imposing appearance 
in the eastern portion of its course, and its banks become more 
steep and defined. This is after its junction, near Gorari, with 
the Chandraprabha, another small river that takes its rise in 
Mirzaxmr : it enters this district at Dudh and then turns east past 
the village of Babnri to re-enter Mirzapur aud to appear once 
more at Jarkhor. The stream is sometimes utilised for irrigating 
the lands in its neighbourhood, but is otherwise of little import- 
ance Both this and the Gorai are fed by a few small drainage 
channels, which are frequently dammed to store water for irrigat- 
ing the rice fields. In heavy rain the dams not uncommonly 
burst with unfortunate results. Often, too, the floods cause 
damage indirectly, as the villagers pass their surplus water on 
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to their neighbours’ lands. In the north-east the country is 
beyond the influence of the rivers^ and the drainage passes 
mainly into the great Bahil Tal of pargana Barhwal. The soil 
of the pargana is principally loam^ with a tendency to sand 
in the more elevated spots and on the high banks of the Baram- 
nasa and Garai. South of the latter and east of the Ghandra- 
prabha there is a good deal of karaiZ or black soil^ which becomes 
increasingly prevalent towards the Mirzapur border j but altoge- 
ther it does not cover more than one-tenth of the total area. Clay 
preponderates in the north and north-west and is known locally 
as dhanharj rice being the main product of this tract. 

The standard of development is folly as high as in other 
parts of the tahsil, and there has been a steady improvement 
since 1840, when 38,096 acres were under cultivation. The total 
had risen to 40,811 in 1878, while for the five years from 1901 to 
1906 it averaged 40,533 acres or 83 4 per cent, of the whole. This 
proportion is exceeded in Narwan alone of all the parganas of 
the district, and is the more remarkable as no less than 12,814 
acres, or 31 6 per cent, of the net cultivation, bear two crops in 
the year. There is naturally but little land still available. The 
area returned as culturable is 4,948 acres, or 10*2 per cent of the 
whole : but this inoludea 958 acres of grove land and 1,761 acres of 
recent fallow. The barren area, 3,101 acres in all, includes 
1,571 acres under water and 1,314 acres occupied by sites, build- 
ings and roads, so that the balance is almost insignificant. The 
pargana is fairly well provided with means of irrigation, and on 
an average 33 2 per cent, of the cultivation obtains water. WelLs 
are the chief source of supply, and are very numerous ; water is 
found at 50 or 60 feet below the surface, but the construction of 
wells is difficult only in a few places, where the subsoil is of a 
sandy nature. Tanks and embankments are still employed to a 
considerable extent, indicated above. 

Majhwar is one of the few parganas in which the rabi area 
exceeds that of the Miar%f, the averages being 27,963 and 25,368 
acres, respectively. This, however, does not appear to have been 
always the case, for both m 1840 and in 1878 the position 
was reversed. The chief autumn staple is rice, which is princi- 
pally of the late variety and aggregates 71*6 per cent, of the area 
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Bown. Next come juaT* and airhar with 7 and sugarcane with 
4*8 per cent ; the latter having greatly decreased in extent dnring 
the past fifty years. In the lighter soils hajra is frequently to 
be seen, as well as small millets and the various autumn pulses. 
In the rah% peas cover the largest area, aggregating 23*1 per cent, 
of the harvest. Then come barley with 19*7, peas alone and in 
combination with 17 8, and wheat with 12 per cent. Poppy 
ouli:ivation is a marked feature of the pargana, the average area 
being 1,320 acres, which is not approached in any other part of 
the district Other crops include linseed Tnasur, and the small 
pea known as kesari. 

The cultivation is mainly in the hands of high-caste tenants 
and proprietors, as out of a total area of 42,867 acres included in 
holdings in 1906 no less than 39 2 per cent, was tilled by Pajputs, 
with few exceptions of the Bhrigbansi clan, 17 4 by Brahmans, 
5*9 by Bhuinhars and 58 by JS^ayasths and Banias. Of the 
better cultivators !Koeris held 8, Kurmis 6*6, Ahirs 3 5 and 
Musalmans 2 2 per cent , while Lunias, Chamars, Lohars and 
others made up the balance. As much as 29 per cent, was proprie- 
tary cultivation and 2 3 per cent., the highest proportion in the 
district, was held by ex-proprietors, an illustration of the way in 
which the old owners of the soil have lost ground ; 22 8 was in 
the hands of tenants at fixed rates, 34*4 of occupancy tenants 
and 10 3 of tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free. Some 
2,200 acres were rented in kind, a larger area than in any pargana 
except Barhwal, where the conditions are very similar, and the 
custom is retained in the case of more or less precarious land on 
the edges of ^hila and the like. The average cash rental for 
tenants-at-will is Rs 3-14-3 per acre, for occupancy holdings 
Rs. 2-15-11 and for those at fixed rates Rs. 2-15-4. These are 
lower than in any other paigana : and the same remark applies to 
land sublet, which amounts to about 36 per cent, of the 
whole and pays on an average no more than Rs. 6-11-0 per acre. 

The present revenue demand is Rs. 40,815, exclusive ofi 
cesses, and the decrease from Rs. 41,162 in 1840 is due to the 
acquisition of land for public purposes. The pargana contains 
185 villages, and these are divided mto no fewer than 674 
mahala. Of the latter 128 are owned by single proprietors,- 
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413 are joint aaminda/rij 180 are imperfeot pattida/ri, two are 
held in the perfect form of the same tenure, which does not occur 
^sewhere in the district, and one is hha^ycMihara. In former 
days practically the entire area was in the hands of the Bhrig- 
bansis ; hut they have lost heavily during the past century, and 
much land has been acquired by the money-lenders of Benares 
and elsewhere. Rajputs now own 17,941 acres, or nearly 37 per 
cent, of the whole, and this is exclusively the property of Bhrig- 
bansis. Next to them come Brahmans with 24*3, Bhuinhars with 
18 6,Musalmans with 4 and Banias and Kalwars with 3*1 per cent, 
apiece, the rest being owned by Kayasths, Khattris and Koeris. 
The largest proprietor is the Rani of Agon Barhar in Mirzapur, 
who has purchased 4,728 acres with a revenue demand of Bs. 5,908 : 
this comprises the taluqa of Chandauli, and was originally bought 
from the Barhaulias by the Raja of Jaunpur. The Rani manages 
her own affairs, and has a residence and estate offices at Chandauli. 
The Gurari tcUuqa, was first sold to Nawab Husaini Begam of 
Jaunpur, but it was afterwards put up to auction and purchased 
by Josh! Bhairon Nath, a prominent Brahman of Benares, who has 
a house at Partabpur ; the property is 3,296 acres in extent, and 
pays a revenue of Rs. 1,543. The Majhwar taluqa, now under 
the management of the Court of Waids, is owned by DulhinRam 
Kunwar, the representative of the family of Diwan Ausan ISmgh, 
who acquired it from the Rajputs. The Maharaja of Benares 
owns 2,131 acres, assessed at Rs. 8,497, and the Raja of 
Vi^anagram has a small estate of 462 acres in this pargana. 

The population of Majhwar has greatly increased during 
the past fifty years. From 39,535 in 1853 it rose to 42,662 in 
1865, to 43,128 in 1872, to 45,445 in 1881 and to 47,972 in 1891. 
At the last census a slight decline was observed, the total being 
46,244, of whom 2,904 were Musalmans. There is no town in 
the pargana, hut Chandauli and Bahuri are places of considerable 
size, while Kanta, Jarkhor and three other villages contain over 
a thousand inhabitants. Fxcept in the north means of com- 
munication are somewhat indifferent, though it is almost a neces- 
sary concomitant of the nature of the country. Through the 
north passes the chord line of the East Indian Railway, with a 
station at Chandauli ; and parcel to this mns the grand trunk 
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road. From the latter munet ailed branches take off at Chandauli, 
leading to Sakaldiha on the norths to Kaili on the north-west, 
to Babuii and Chakia on the sonlh-west and to Dharanli and 
Bhabhua in Shababad on the sonth-east. Fiom Dhaiauli another 
road goes due north tor Said Raja station and thence to Zamauia 
in the Ghazipnr district. 


MAIVAI, Pargana Mawat, TaJisiZ Chanjoauli. 

The village from which the Mawai pargana derives its name 
is a place of no great size or importance, standing on the right 
bank of the Ganges, in 25^19' N. and 83° 7' F., at a distance of 
four miles east from the DufPeiin bridge and about eleven miles 
north-west from Chandauli. It is apxDroached by an unmetalled 
track leading from the bridge-head to Kaili and thence going 
noith to Saidpur in the Ghazipur district. Of its early history 
nothing is known, but it was the capital of a pargana at least as 
eaily as the time of Akbar, though the place does not figure 
in history. It contained at the last census a population of 
879 persons, including 22 Musalmans, while that of Mawai 
Khurd, an adjoining site, was 238 j the inhabitants are mainly 
Koeris and jCurmis. The proprietor is the Hon^ble Munshi 
Madho Lai. The village has nmther school nor market, and ia> 
noted only for the- red popper grown here.. 

MAWAI PargaTUir TahsiZ CHAiTDAtrLr. 

Mawai is the smallest of the eight parganas that constituter 
the Ohandanli tahsU and is a three-sided tract of very irregular 
Guthne, marching with Balhupur on the west and south, with Dhus 
on the east and with Mahwan for some two miles on the north- 
east ; w'hile on the north the Gauges forms the boundary, separating 
it from pargana Jalhupur of the Huzur or Benares tahsil. The- 
area vanes with the changes in the course of the Ganges, but 
the fluctuations here are inconsidei able * the average for the five 
years ending in 1906 was 12,235 acres or 19*12 square miles. 

The river here flows close under the flood bank and there is 
no cultivation in the actual bed. The bank itself is here formed 
of porous eaith and attains no great height ; so that the neighbour- 
ing fields are liable to inundation when the river rises in flood.. 
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Above the bank is a line of thirteen villages in \rhich the black 
skllavial soil known as haTO/il predominates, this comprising some- 
what over one-fourth of the whole pargana. Interspersed among 
the stretches of hx/rail are patches of sandy halua^ and throughout 
this portion the subsoil is puie sand, rendering the construction 
of wells extremely difficult. There aie no tanks, so that 
irrigation is very scarce and the crops grown are of an inferior 
order. In the two westernmost villages, Naria and Dandi, 
some attempt has been made to store water by throwing a dam 
across a small watercourse that leads into the river, but the 
area thus protected is insignificant. There is another drainage 
channel of a similar nature lower down, which forms the boundary 
between this pargana and Mahwaii. Inland the Tcarml gives 
place to halVfa, and this changes into loam and clay as the level 
drops to that of the rest of the tahsil. The country is fiat and 
sparsely wooded, generally resembling the adjacent tracts of 
Dhus and Ralhupur. 

The pargana is fully cultivated, and as early as 1840 the 
area under tillage was 7,657 acres. This rose to 8,087 acres in 
1882, and since that time there has been no further increase. The 
average for the last five years was in fact but 7,826 acres or 64 
per cent., a lower proportion being found in Ralhupur alone On 
the other hand there has been a considerable extension of the 
area hearmg a double crop, which was but 98 acres at the last 
revision of records and now averages 1,353 acres, or 17 *3 per cent, 
of the cultivation. The proportion of barren land* is high, 2,132 
acres or 17*4 percent, being thus returned , bub this includes 1,184 
acres under water and 740 acres occupied by villages, buildings, 
roads and the like. The oulturable waste, 2,277 acres in all, is 
chiefly old fallow of little value , the grove area is but 124 and 
that of current fallow 227 ^res. Means of irrigation are 
naturally somewhat deficient, owing to the character of tbe soil. 
On an average some 27*5 per cent of the cultivated area receives 
water, though this has on several occasions been greatly exceeded. 
Near the river wells are very difficult to construct and are apt to 
fail in dry years, as has recently been the case near Mawai itself. 
On the whole wells supply three-fifths of the irrigated land, €Uid 
tanks the hulk of the remainder. 
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The rahi has always been the more important harvest in this 
pargaiia^ averaging 5,05S asres as compaied mth the 4,113 acres 
of the Jcharif. The chief crop is bailay, which accounts for 30 
per cent, of the aiea, followed by gram alone and in combina- 
tion, 29 4 per cent. ; peas, 22*5 and wheat, 7*8 per cent Other 
products include mustaid, linseed and poppy. In the kharif nee 
takes the lead with 30 9 per cent , two-thirds being of the late 
variety ; and then coma hnjra and arhar in the light sods with 
22 9, j%ba.r and arhiy in the better lands with 22 4 and sugarcane 
with 3 per cent., while the balance is chiefly made up by the small 
millets known as sanwan, kodon and mandua, and the coarse 
autumn pulses. 

The cultivatmg community of Mawai differs somewhat in its 
composition f i om that of the lest of the tahsil. Heie Brahmans 
take the lead, holding 20*8 per cent, of the land, and next come 
Ahirs with 17 7 and Musalmans with 14*1, while Rajputs culti- 
vate no more than 9*9 per cent. They belong to varions clans, 
but only the Raghubansis occur in any stiength. Of the other 
castes Kuimis bold 8*6 per cent., and Lumas, Ghamars, Koeris 
and Bauias make up the bulk of tho lemainder. In 1906 the 
total area included in holdings was 8,271 acres, and of this 12 9 
per cent was tilled by proprietors, 15*7 was held at fixed rates, 
44*6 by occupancy tenants and 25*8 per cent by tenants -at-will, 
a small amount being rent-free or else in tho possession of ex- 
proprietors. The area sublet comprises 31 per cent of the whole 
and the avciage rental for shtkinis is Rs 7-2-1 per acie, as com- 
pared with Rs 5-15-0 for tenants-at-will, Rs 5-1-0 for those with 
occupancy rights, and Rs 3 -15-1 for tenants at fixed rates. The 
revenue of the pargaua is Rs. 20,495, but there has been some 
decrease since 1840, when it stood at Rs. 20,868, the difference 
being due to tbo appropriation of land for public purposes. 

In former days the whole of this pargana, as well as Balhnpur, 
was owned by Musalmans, whose aujestois oiiginally settled at 
the village of Lema under the leadership of one Saiyid Muliam- 
mad Ismail. In that place are to be seen the tombs of two pro- 
minent Muhammadan peisonages, known as Saiyid Jalal and 
Saiyid Fateh Ali, who are said to have fallen in battle. Their 
descendants, however, gi adually lost ground, and by the time of 
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the permanent settlement only 19 villages remained in their 
possession. The last centnry mtnessed a further reduotioUj and 
now their property is confined to the single vills^ of Pathra, 
The place of the Musalmarus has been taken for the most pait by 
residents of Benares^ and at the present time the largest estate is 
that of the MahEiraja of Benares, who holds 1,317 acres assessed 
at Bs. 2,362, situated in Kunda Xalan and in the south-west 
corner. Mimshi Madho Lai owns 981 acres with a revenue of 
Rs 2,416, including part of the Ghhitampur tahjiqa, and poitions 
of Sahjaur on the Ganges and of Bihwa, Zafarpura and Dharna 
in the south. A recently-acquired property is that of Babu 
Mathura Das, who owns four whole villages and one in part, 
with an area of 1,043 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,165.. 
Altogether Biahmans hold 33*7 per cent, of the area, Gujaratis 
16‘2, Bhuinhars IIT, Musalmans 10*2, Banias 9*7 and Rajputs 
8'8 per cent , while small amounts are owned by Xayasths, 
Telis and others. The total area belonging to Rajputs is 1,098 
acres, and of this 838 are the property of Raghubansis and 
260 acres are held by Barhaulias. The pargana contams 51 
villages and these are divided mto 91 mahala, of which 36 are 
single and 41 joint zamvada/irii the remaining 14 being imperfect 
paitidoTi. 

The population of Mawai has grown remarkably since 
1863, when it numbered 9,748 souls. The total fell to 8,463 in 
1866, but rose to 10,831 in 1872, to 12,089 in 1881 and to- 
12,479 in 1891. At the last census the number of inhabitants 
was 12,398, the figure including 10,704 Hindus, 1,669 Musalmans 
and 25 of other religions The tract is wholly rural, and the 
only village with more than a thousand inhabitants is Kunda 
Kalan, though Babadurpur is a place of almost the same 
size. Means of communication are good in the south, which is 
traversed by the grand tiunk road and by the East Indian 
Railway, the junction of Mughal Sarai lying close to the pargana 
boundary. From the station an unmetalled road runs north- 
eastwards to Kaili, whoie it meets a similar road from the 
Duffeiin bridge ; the latter passes through the village of Mawai, 
and continues along the river bank as far as Balna in pargana 
Mahwaii. 
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MIRZA MURAD, PargfaTiaKASWAaRAJA, TaJisil Gangapuk. 

Mirza Murad is part of the village of Gaur, which lies on 
the grand trunk road in 25® 17' N. and 82° 47' E , at a distance 
of 15 miles west from Benares. The name was originally given 
to an old Mughal sarcti on the road, and is presumably derived 
from Murad, the son of Akbar, though nothing is known of its 
history. The Musalman inhabitants of the place, however, style 
themselves Mirzas, and to this fact they attribute the appellation 
of the village. It contains a police station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and a large upper primary school. There is also a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The population 
at the last census numbered 1,745 persons, of whom 284 were 
Musalmana ; the prevailing Hindu castes are Chamars and Gautam 
Bhuinhars, the latter holding the village in under-proprietary 
tenure. 


MUGHAL SARAI, Pai'gaTuo Mawai, Tahall Chandauli. 

Mughal Sarai, commonly written Mogul Serai, is one of the 
most important railway junctions in ^e United Provinces, 
as here the main Ime of the East Indian system is joined by that of 
the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway, and also by the chord line to 
Gaya in Bengal. The station and railway settlement are situated 
in 25° 17' N. and 83° 8' E., at a distance of six miles south-east 
from the Dufferm bridge over the Ganges at Benares. The grand 
trunk road runs paiallel to the Oudh and Rohdkhand line and 
passes the station on the east, a mile before reaching Mughal Chak 
mentioned in the article on Alinagar. The name is derived from 
the setmz built in Mughal Chak, either by Akbar or else, according 
to another account, by two Mughal traders uho settled there 
about 1745. The station and the dependent buildings and yards 
occupy part of the vdlages of Kudh Kalan, Kudh Khurd and 
Taranpur, none of which are of the slightest interest or importance. 
There is a bazar near the station which has sprung up to supply 
the needs of the railway community, a post-office and a settle- 
ment of the London Mission, which maintams a small dispensary 
here during the cold weather. The road traffic through the place 
is very considerable, and for the convenience of pilgrims a large 
dkw'aw.sjila has been erected near the station by Kesri Lai, a 
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Mar wan of Caloutta. The station was opened in 1862, and since 
that tune the railway colony has extended, greatly. In 1901 it 
contained 1,879 persons, of whom 1,323 were Hindus, 424 Mosal- 
jnans and 132 of other religions, mainly Christians. 

NADI NIDHATJRA, Pargana Babah, Tahs^l Chastdauli. 

This large viHage lies in the north-east corner of pargana 
Barah, in 25° 29' N and 83° 16' E , some twenty miles north-east 
from Benares and seventeen miles from the tahsil headquarters. 
It has a total aiea of 2,740 acres, though this figure is liable to vary 
hy reason of the action of the Ganges, which flows along the 
northern boundary. Below the flood bank there is a wide stretch 
of alluvial soil, capable of producing good rah% crops and covering 
over 400 acres. The interior is light and sandy, save for a patuh 
o'f black ka/ra%l soil in the east The lands are fully cultivated, 
the rental being Bs. 9,216, while the revenue demand is Bs. 4,826. 
There is very little irrigation, owing ^to the difficulty of con- 
structing wells. The population in 1901 numbered 2,119 souls, 
includmg a large community of Ahirs and 627 Musalmans. The 
latter were the owneia of the village informer days, but in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century their property was sold for 
arrears of revenue and passed into the hands of Hindu money- 
lenders. Recently there has been a further change of proprietors, 
as half the village has been mortgaged with possession to Ram 
Prasad of Ramgarh The place is generally known as Nadi 
Nidhaura: but Nadi is in reality only a hamlet, standing about 
a mile distant from the mam site. The village, which possesses an 
upper primary school, is administered under the provisions of the 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892. 

NARWAN Pet/rganaj TakB%l Chandatjli. 

Narwan is the easternmost portion of the tahsii and district, 
■comprising a large tract of country bounded on the west by the 
Barhwal and Majhwar parganas. To the south lies the Shahabad 
district of Bengal, the dividing line in almost every place being 
the deep stream of the Haramnasa river. On the north and east 
tlie pargana marches with Ghazipur, separated in the case of 
the former by the small rivulet, known as the Lambuia, which 
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falls into the Ganges a mile beyond the district boundary The 
total area is 67,339 acres, or 1052 square miles, the greatest 
length from east to west being thirteen and the extreme brShdth 
twelve miles along the western borders. 

The Saramnasa is heie a swift stream of some magnitude 
swelling into violent doods during the rams, when it attains a 
breadth of about 300 feet ; but in the dry weather it shrinks into 
a succession of deep pools, between which its passage by fording 
is very easy. Its banks are high and in places broken by 
ravmes, carrying down the drainage from the uplands. The soil 
above the bank is generally a sandy loam, which occupies about 
one-third of the pargana. The rest is either clay or the black 
soU known as hara'il^ which prevails in Naiwan to au extent 
unknown elsewhere. In the light lands means of irrigation are 
often deficient, as the saudy subsoil renders the consti notion of 
wells difficult and the water-level is unusually deep, fiequently 
sinking to foity or fifty feet below the surface The harail tiact 
has a lower level, and there is no obstacle to the excavaiion of 
wells j but irrigation is to some extent impeded by the nature of 
the soil, which in the dry weather opens into fissures and cracks. 
The same fact militates against the formation of lakes and jltilsj 
which are comparatively rare in spite of the absence of any natural 
drainage lines in the interior. The Lambuia on the northern 
border is a very insignificant stream, and only serves a small area ; 
the laud through which it passes is pi mcipally clay, being a con- 
tmuation of the belt that traverses the northern half of Barhwal. 

At the time of the permanent settlement Xarwau was in a 
depressed and backward condition, but its subsequent develop- 
ment was very rapid, the fault having lain in the administration 
rather than in natural capacity By 1840 the area under tillage 
was 59,273 acres, and since that time it has remained almost 
unchanged, although an immense increase has occurred of late 
years in the area bearing two crops in the year. In 1882 the total 
cultivation was 59,347 acres, and for the five years ending in 
1906 it averaged only 57,951 acres. But even this gives the 
extraordinary proportion of 8G’l per cent, cultivated, which is far 
in advance of any other pargana. In another direction the 
progress has been most remarkable, for while in 1882 only 724 
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acres bore a double crop the figure now stands at 1^331 acres, or 
no less than 23 per cent, of the cultivation. There is conse- 
quently little room for further extension, the so^alled culturable 
area being 6,762 acres or 8*6 per cent, of the pargana. This 
includes 404 acres of grove land and 1,739 acres of recent fallow, 
the rest being mostly of a poor quality. The barren area is 3,635 
acres, but of this all save 173 acres is either under watei or 
occupied by roads, railways, village sites and buildings. Owing 
to the nature of the soil the irrigated area is small, averaging less 
than eight per cent, of the cultivation. Wells are the chief source, 
and are on the increase ; they can be constructed without difSculty 
in the ka/i'a'il soil, where the water-level ranges from 30 to 
35 feet bdow the snrface, but the sandy loam of other parts 
presents greater difficulties, and the depth is there 40 or 50 feet. 
Tanks, jTvda and embankments, notably m the ho/ra/il tract, are 
also utilised, but they have the disadvantage of failing when 
most required. 

The rah% is, and always has been, by far the most important 
harvest, averaging 46,658 acres as compared with 24,580 culti- 
vated in the hhar^f. The chief staple is gram, which alone and in 
combmation covers 46*8 per cent, of the rdb^ area. Barley is 
seldom sown in this pargana, and amounts to only 4*1 per cent., 
being surpassed by wheat with ten per cent. Peas, linseed and 
poppy are grown in some quantities, while a very large area is 
sown with kesari, a very inferior and deleterious grain, though 
extensively used for food. In the Icha/r^f rice largely predomin- 
ates, amounting to 73*1 per cent, of the area sown ; the bulk of it 
is of the late or transplauted variety. Little else is produced 
in the heavy soils, but elsewhere bayra, the small millets and the 
coal se pulses are gi own in considerable quantities. 

The pargana is remarkable for the great preponderance of 
the higher castes among the cultivating community. Hajputs 
hold no less than 44*6 per cent, of the area included in holdings, 
which in 1906 amounted to 60,529 acres. The clans from which 
they are drawn are the Naghansis, who cultivated 19,042 acres, 
the Bhrighansis with 4,074 and the Gaharwars with 3,511. 
Next in order come the Bhuinhars, holding 18 per cent, of the 
.whole, and then Brahmans with 17*4 per cent. The. others are 
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comparativelj insignificant, Koeria liaving 4*2 and Ahirs 3*4 
per cent., Trhile smaller areas are tilled by Kayasths, Mnsalmans, 
Chamars, Lohars and a few others. In the matter of cultivating 
tenures the pargana differs markedly from the rest of the tahsil. 
No less than 51 9 per cent of the land is in the hands of pioprie- 
tors, while only 8 3 is held at fixed rates and 24 3 by occupancy 
tenants, 13 9 per cent is cultivated by tenants-at-will, and the 
remainder is either rent-free or in the possession of ex-proprietors. 
Cash rents are the general rule, but there is a fairly large area, 
1,532 acres in all, in which rents are paid m kind, though such 
land is seldom other than precarious. The rental is very low, 
averaging Bs. 2-7-11 per acre for fixed-rate tenants, Bs. 8 for 
those with right of occupancy and B>s. 4-7-2 for tenants-at-wilL 
These do not, however, fairly represent the value of the pargana, 
for no less than Bs. 9-15-1 per acre is paid by sub-tenants, and the 
area sublet amounts to 18 per cent, of the whole, and, owing to 
the unusual proportion of proprietary cultivation, does not by any 
means comprise all the best land. The revenue demand of the 
pargana at the present time is Bs. 57,001, exclusive of Bs. 9,898 
on account of cesses. It has changed but little, and that only as 
the result of acquisition of laud by Government, for in 1840 the 
total was Bs. 57,254. 

Narwan contains 201 villages, and these are at pi esent divided 
into 844 niahals. The proprietary tenures are in many respects 
nnlike those found dsewhere, since only 18 maJiala are held by 
single owners, while 121 are joint zami^idarij 157 are imperfect 
patt^da/ri and 48 are bhaiyaoJiara, a form that very rarely 
occurs in other parts of the district. There are few large land- 
owners among the proprietary body. The Maharaja of Benares 
holds 210 acres assessed at Bs. 861, Munshi Madho Lai 618 acres 
paying Bs. 1,854 and 2,404 acres, with a revenue demand of 
Bs. 3,973, have been acquired recently by Babu Bholanath, who 
was formerly in the service of an Orissa chief. The great bulk 
of the land has remained in the hands of the village communities, 
especially those of the Rajput caste. The latter in all hold 
22,885 acres or 33*9 per cent, of the whole ; and of this Nagbansis 
own 15,622, Chandels 4,381, Banaphars 1,559, Bhrigbansis 777 
and Gaharwars 509 acres. Next follow Bhuinhars with 21 4, 
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Brahmans with 15, Musalmans with 11*3, Agarwal Banias with 
8*7 and Khattris with 4*3 per cent., while the rest is mainly in 
the hands of Kalwars, Gujaratis and Kayasths. 

The population is far less dense than in other parts of tbs 
district, and the variations that have occurred have been more 
pronounced. In 1853 the total was 39,723, and this dropped to 
37,797 in 1866 but rose in 1872 to 39,655, and again in 1881 to 
43,681. The next census, m 1891, writnessed a further increase, the 
number being then 45,090 ; but at the last enumeration the decline 
daring the decade was found to have been very marked, as the 
total population was only 39,770, of whom 37,336 were Hmdue, 
2,431 Musalmans and three of other religions. There are no 
places of any size m the pargana, the chief being Said Baja and 
ISfaubatpur, which have been separately mentioned, while Shiva- 
pur, Kalyanpur, Arangi and Pipii alone contain over a thousand 
inhabitants. No village of Narwan exists, and the place from 
which the pargana takes its name has either disappeared or else 
has changed its appellation. Means of communication are very 
fair owing to the presence of two lines of railway. Thiough the 
north passes the main line of the East Indian system, with a 
station at Daina and another at Zamania, just beyond the district 
boundary 5 and through the south runs the chord line to Gaya, 
with a station at Said Baja. Parallel to the latter is the grand 
trunk road, which is earned over the Karamnasa by the bridge at 
Naubatpur, and this is crossed at Said Baja by an nmnetalled 
road, invariably flooded during the laina, from Dharaulito Amra 
and Zamania. A branch of this road takes off at Amra, leading 
to Pipri and Sakaldiha, and from Daina station a road goes 
northwards to Ghazipur. The Zamania road is joined on the 
eastern borders of the district by that from Sassaram in Bengal, 
which crosses the Kaiamnasaby the ferry at Kakraith. 

NAUBATPUB, Pargana Narwan, Tahsil Chaniiauli. 

The village of Naubatpur stands on the left bank of the 
Karamnasa river, in 25° 14/ N. and 83° 24' E , at the point 
where the grand trunk road enters the district from Bengal, 
eight miles east from Chanclauli and 26 miles from the civil 
station of Benares. The road is carried over the river by a 
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fine masonry biidge^ built by liaja Fatni Mai Bahadur, an 
Agarwal Bania of Dehli, son of Haja Balgobind and grandson 
of Baja Khayali Bam, between 1S29 and 1831. An inscription 
on the bridge testifies that the work, which was performed with 
the pious intention of preserving Hindus from the contaminating 
influence of the unhallowed waters of the Kaiamnasa, was 
designed by Mr. James Prmsep and Captain William Grant, with 
the sanction of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, then 
Governor General, and that it was completed by the Baja’s son. 
Bam Bishan. This bridge had been preceded by several 
unsuccessful attempts made with the same object, among those 
who had tried and failed bemg Bai Bhara Mai, the minister of 
Baja Himmat Bahadiu Goshain; Nana Farnavis,the well-kuoun 
ministei of the Feshwa of Poona; and Bani Ahilia Bai, the 
Indoie princess who built many temples m Benares. There is 
now a second bridge over the Ba: amnasa on the railway from 
Mnghal Sara! to Gaya, a short distance to tho north. 

Prom its position Naubatpnr attained considerable import- 
ance in former days. Tradition says that it was built by a local 
governor named Nabi Khan, after whom the place was called 
Nabinagar. His palace is supposed to have stood on the mound 
near the present site, on which ruined remains of some magnitude 
and extent are still visible. The name NauLatpnr was derived 
fiom his drum or navho.tj an emblem of high nobility. Subse- 
quently the place was rebuilt by Bisram Singh, an offleial of Baja 
Baluani Singh, and to the same person is atiiibuted the masonry 
Before the opening of the main line of railway Naubatpur 
was a market of great local repute, but it has since lapsed into 
insignificance The population at the last census numbered 885 
persons, of whom 106 weie Musalmans The chief Hindu castes 
are Bhumhars and Banias , the foimoi own the village, paying a 
revenue of Bs 433 on a total aica of 246 acres. There is on 
inspootion bungalow hcie on the giand trunk road. 

NIAB DIH, Parguoui Batehib, Tahsil Benabes. 

An ancient village standing m 25® 33' N. and S3® 3' E., 
in the extreme north of the pargaua, on the high right bank of 
the Gnmti, some seventeen miles north of Benaies by an 
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umaetalled road leading to the Chandwak pargana of Jaunpar. 
The village mth its small bazar is built on either side of the 
road, and contains an upper primary school : the population in 
1901 was 1,461 persons, including 93 Musalmans and a laige 
number of Brahmans. The zamvndars are Uswal Banias, while 
a share is held by Rai Batuk Prasad, a city banker. 

A small fair takes place on the occasion of the Ramlila at 
the temple which adjoins the old mound above the Gumti bank, 
to the west of the mam site. The mound is of no great size, but 
is of undoubted antiquity and many legends are connected with 
it. The story goes that when Duryodhan banished the Pandava 
brethren they took service under assumed names with the Baja 
of Bairant, now in the village of Bamgarh on the east side of 
the Ganged. On hearing this Duryodhan invaded the country 
under the ostensible pretext of recovering a famous cow of his, 
then kept at Haiiharpur in this pargana. The cow was seized 
and taken to Bahura on the opposite bank of the Gumti, and at 
the same time the Raja of Banant reached Niar Dih in pursuit. 
There Arjun enquired as to the whereabouts of the cow, and the 
place was described as rviare or **near” Shooting an ariowhe 
lamed the animal, which was then secured, and from this episode, 
too, Bahura received its name, the word denoting bringing 
back.’' It 18 probable that the mound is an old Raghubausi fort, 
similar to those at Hariharpur and Chandrauti : it has not yet 
been excavated. 


PAiNTDRAH Pargama^ Tahsil Beitabbs. 

Pandrah occupies the north-western corner of the district^ 
and is a tract of irregular shape and no great size, bounded on 
the north and west by the Blirakat and Manahu tahsils of Jaun- 
pux, and for a short distance on the south-west by pargana 
Bhadohi of the Mirzapur district. To the south is Kaswar, 
separated by the river Bama, and to the east Athganwan and 
Bol Aslah. The total area is 30,857 acres, or 48 2 square 
miles. 

The northern portion lies lower than the rest, and is a rice- 
bearing tract with a stiff clay soil similar to that in the adjoming 
parts of Jaunpur and Kol Aslah. The drainage is somewhat 
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defective and the surface water collects in numerous jhih the 
largest of which are the Sadha and Parhaila TaTs in Ivathiiaou 
and the Sunwa Tal in Malhath to the east. These aie all con> 
neoted by more or less indefinite channels, their overflow passing 
eastwards durmg the rains into the low valley of the Nand. In 
the remainder of the pargana the level rises, and the soil becomes 
a rich loam of fair consistency. Along the south-western border 
flows the Bisuhi, a small stieam of Jaunpur, which has a well- 
deflned channel and joins the Barna in the soulh-western comer 
of the pargana at Sarawan. The Barna is also fed by one or 
two smidl watercourses which carry down the drainage of the 
uplands, uniting with the mam stream at Akodha, Balua and 
ICundi. The last is the largest and has a course of about seven 
miles, for a short distance forming the boundary of this pargana 
and Kol Aslah. Along the banks of the riveis the soil is 
generally light and sandy, but this belt is of little width and the 
great hulk of the area is highly productive and well tilled. 

The land under cultivation amounted to 20,229 acres, or 
two-thirds of the whole pargana in 1840, and to 20,912 acres in 
1882. Subsequent years have witnessed a further development, 
foi between 1901 and 1906 the average was 20,929 acres, or 67 8 
per cent., while the double-cropped area has risen fiom 267 acres 
in 1882 to no less than 4,455 acres, or 21*3 pmr cent, of the net 
cultivation. There is still a large proportion of culturable 
waste, which averages 7,802 acres or 25*3 per cent of the pargana 
area j but from this should be deducted the 1,153 acres of grove 
land and 1,267 acres of current fallow. Still there remains in 
all 5,895 acres at least nonuTially fit for tillage, so that the pargana 
has cleaily not reached the limit of expansion. The barren area 
is small, aggregating 2,126 acres, and this includes 1,804 acres 
either under water or else occupied by village sites, buildings and 
roads In the matter of irrigation Pandrah has unequalled advan- 
tages. The average returns show 54 5 per cent of the cultivation 
as irrigated, and on several occasions this amount has been largely 
exceeded. Almost the w hole is supplied from wells_, which are 
veiy numerous and are in the great majority of cases of masonry : 
they can be constructed without difficulty m all parts, water being 
found at a moderate depth except on the river banka. 
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The Ti^Kzr^f harvest greatly exceeds the rdbi in point o£ 
area, the respeotive averages being 13,638 and 11,732 acies , but 
occasionally the position is reversed, as was the case in 1882. 
Kice is the chief autumn staple, and occupies one-third of the 
kharif area, most of it being of the transplanted variety. The 
rest consists mainly in jua/r and a/rhar with 17*4, sugarcane with 
12-4 and maize with 10 7 per cent. This is one of the few 
parganas in which sugaicane has made headway of late years, 
and the proportion is the highest m the district. The other crops 
include hemp, the small millets, such as Jeodon and mamdiMj 
and the autumn pulses. In the Toib^ barley, either sown alone 
or in combination, makes up more than half the area , by itself 
it accounts for 44 9 per cent.j ndxed with wheat 5*3 per cent j 
while gram alone and mixed contributes 14‘3 per cent. Peas 
n-Tif? wheat also are important crops in this pargana, with 17 ‘9 
w.Tid 12*2 per cent, of the area^ respectively. 

As in the adjoining parganas the cultivation is mainly 
in the hands of high-oaste tenants, 36 6 per cent, being held by 
Brahmans, 20 by Eajputs, chiefly Nanwags, with a few Chauhans, 
Bisens and others, and 7 per cent, by Bhuinhars. Of the '‘rest 
13*9 IS tilled by Kurmis, 4*5 per cent, by Lohars and smaller 
proportions by a number of other castes, such as Goshains, Ahirs, 
Kiayasths and Chamars. The total area included in holdings in 
1906 was 22,657 acres, and of this^'lS 6 per cent was cultivated by 
proprietors, 33 4 by tenants at fixed rates, a higher figure than in 
any other paigana of the district, 39*5 by occupancy tenants, 11*6 
by tenants-at-wiU and 1*3 per cent, was rent-free, the small 
remainder being in the hands of ex-propnetors. As usual in this 
tahsil almost all the land is cash-rented, the average rate for 
tenants-at-will being Ea. 4-15-6 per acre, for occupancy holdings 
Bs. 4-6-3 and for those at fixed rates Es. 5-2-4. The reason that 
the last are the highest is that they apply to the best and oldest 
cnltivation, whereas the tenants-at-will have to content them- 
selves with inferior lands which in former days were not con- 
sidered worth the expense of tillage. A large proportion, 
amounting to over 30 per cent, of the whole, is sublet, and, as it 
is included foi the most part in the fixed-rate area, it fetches a 
high rent, the average being Es. 8-12-6 per acre. The revenue of 
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the pai'gaiia now '■tands at Hs. 59,701, exclusive of cesses. There 
ha's been a coasiderabla in^rcas^ since ISIU, when the total was 
Hs 57,830 in spits of raiuctions on account of lan.l taken up by 
Government, since in May 1877 the area was extended by the 
tiansfer of six lillagcg fiom Jaunpur. 

In foimei days the pargana, which was named after 
a colony of fifteen villages, was the property of Nanwag 
Hajputs , but of late yoais they have lost a good deal of their 
ancestial possessions. They still retain 2,474 acres, comprising 
the villages of Hasanpur, Biraon and Kharawan, and Kajputs 
altogether hold 4,500 acies or 14 G per cent of the whole, the 
other clans being Cais and r»ai,hii’ ansis Bi ahmans own 24 1, 
Goshains 1S*3, Bhmnhars 17*6 and Eanias 9 2 per cent., the 
remainder belonging to Kayastbs, Sonars and Mnsalmans. The 
Anal taluqtXj a Mnliammadan trust property administered 
as waqfj is 1,98S a3rea in extent and pays a revenue of Rs 5,150, 
and is the largest mdmdual estate The Maharaja of Benares 
OTvns 1,677 a?res, assessed at Its. 4,502, but the only other 
pioperties of any size aie those of several Benares bankers and 
tiaders, whoso Tacquisitions aie of veiy recent origin The 
paigana contains 103 villages, at jiresent divided into 190 
mcOixilSf of which 65 aie single and 114 joint ssci'mindartf and 
the remaining 11 are htld in impeifejt ppitidcti’i tenure. 

The population of Faudiah has undeigone the same fiuctua- 
tions as its neighbours. From a total of 35,818 in 1853 it full 
to 32,670 in 1865 and to 30,651 in 1872 Then it rose to 36,396 
in 1881, and ten years later it was 37,552. During the ensuing 
decade it remained stationary, foi at the census of 1901 the nnm-> 
berof inhabitants was 37,2C6, of whom 35,492 weie Hin Ins, 1,773 
Musalmans and one a Christian The pargana possesses no 
town and the largest village is Katlnraon, while Dandupur, 
ELharawan and Baihi [K'awacla contain a good number of inhabit- 
ants, though they aie mere agiicultuial settlements. The tract 
is somewhat remote, and means of communication arc indifferent. 
The principal road is that fiom Tamacbabad to Piudi a in Kol 
A slab and this is joined at Anai by a road from Baragaon. The 
north of the paigana is traversed by the roads fiom Basni to 
Rampur and from Baragaon to Mariahu, the latter passing 
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through Kathiraon, whence a branch runs westwards to join tho 
Pindra road. 


PHULPUR, Pa/rgana Kol Aslam, Tahstl Benares. 

A village of no great size, standing in 25® 31' N. and 82®* 
49' E , on the metalled road from Benares to Jaunpur, at a 
distance of 18 mUes north-west from the district headquarters. 
A branch metalled road leads to tho Phulpur station on the loop 
line of the Oudh and Hohilkhand Railway, which actually stands 
some two miles north-east of the village within the lands of 
Khalispur; and the road thence continues eastwards in an 
unmetalled state to Sindhora In former days Phulpur was a 
place of some importance, being just halfway between Benares 
and Jaunpur ; but now it is an insignificant bazar owing most 
of its consequence to a police station and a post-o£5ce. A 
encamping-ground and a road bungalow are still maintained 
here, but the fine old sara^ is now in rums. Adjoining Phulpur 
on the south is the large village of Pindra, which is separately 
mentioned, and on the east is Mam, whieh contains a school. 
The population of Phulpur at the last census numbered 848 
persons, of whom 50 were Musalmans. Kurmis are the prevailing 
Hindu caste, but the proprietors are Bhuinhars. 

It is said that the original name of the village was Maddu,. 
and that the bazar was founded by Bani Gulab Ktmwar, the wife 
of Raja Bad want Singh and the daughter of the Pindra earmn- 
dar. The story goes that the village was formed by attaching 
to the bazar a portion of the land from each of the adjoining 
estates, and that the Rani, likening this process to that of 
plucking flowers from plants, consequently called it Phulpur. 

PINDRA, Pargana Koii Aslah, Tahsil Benares 

This large village stands in 26® 29' N. and 82° 60' E, on the 
metalled road fiom Benares to Jaunpur, some fifteen milea' 
north-west from the former and four miles from the Babatpur 
railway station. It consists of a fine bckzar, built on either side 
of the roadway, and a number of hamlets scattered about the 
Village lands The latter have an area of 2,243 acres of which 
some 1,650 are cultivated, while 50 acres are under groves. Tha 
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place lies low, and is drained somewhat imperfectly by the 
Nand, which, during the hot weather, has an almost dry bed and 
flows along the northern boundary. The population, which in 
1881 numbered 3,238 souls, had risen at the last census to 8,460, 
of whom 3,017 were Hindus, 436 hXusalmans and 7 Chiistians. 
The prevailing castes are Brahmans, Bhuinhars and !Kurmis, 
while Banias, BZayasths and Julahas also occur in some strength. 
The s illage, to ^Yhich the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 
1892, have been applied, contains a post- office, a large upper pri- 
mary school and asmall girls’ school, the latter being managed by the 
Xiondon Mission from its outstatiou at Bahatpur. A fair takes 
place here annually on the occasion of the Ramlila festival, 
and markets are held twice a week in the bazar The proprietor 
of the village is the Maharaja of Benai es, w'ho has a tahsil here 
for the collection of rents in this pargana. Pindra is a veiy 
valuable property, for, whereas the present rent-roll amounts to 
Rs. 4,8'28, the revenue demand is no more than Rs. 466. 

The village has long been held by the Bhuinhars, and at the 
beginning of the eighthteenth century Bariar Singh of Piudra 
owned a large share of Kol Aslah, sharing it with Rirpa Xath 
Singh of Baragaon. The former resided in the strong fort which 
is still to be seen, and was the only zci'nii^idoLr of these parts 
who did not submit to ]\Iansa Ram, The latter terminated the 
quarrel by marrying Gulab Kunwar, the daughter of Bariar 
Singh, to his son. Raja Balwant Singh, who thus acquired a 
predominant position in the pargana. In 1749 the widow of 
Bariai Singh offered a stout resistance to Shuja-ud-claula, who 
was then marching to Benares against Balwant Singh, and her 
heroic defence so pleased the Nawab that he delivered over the fort 
to her keeping. The place remained in the possession of Bariar 
Smgh’s family till 1709, when it was confiscated on account of 
the implication of Babu Shcoparsan Singh in the rebellion of 
"VVazir Ali, and bestowed on Raja TJdit Narayan Singh. 

"Within the village of Pindra lies the small hamlet of Aslah, 
which gives its name to the pargana This wa^s once a place of 
importance and was the residence of the pargana officers, but 
the only remnant of its former position is the ruins of a palace. 
Hear the latter is a grove, said to be that of Mir Muhammad, 
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■who held the pargana in the days of Shahjahan. The local atory 
says that he was dismiBsed from hia post for the cruel murder of 
Bikram Sah, the Bhumhar zam%nd(vr of Bikrampur, who had 
omitted to make his obeisance on coming into the deputy^s 
presence. By the grave is a loose slab of stone, three feet long 
and two feet broad, with a Persian inscription dated in the second 
year of Shahjahan. The inscription is merely of interest as 
illustrating the insecurity of private property at that period, for 
it thieatens the destroyer of the building it was designed to 
protect with such a punishment as would be merited by a Musal- 
man who killed a pig in a mosquo or a Hindu who slaughtered 
a cow in the temple of Jagannath. The stone, however, is held 
in great veneration by the inhabitants, and is known as a 
tilak hvTi or a thing to swear on, doubtless because of the 
penalty to which the legend refers. 

BAJA TALAO, Pargana Kaswab Sabkab, Tahsil Benaees. 

Baja Talao, or as it is more commonly and correctly called 
Bam Talao, is a large tank on the southern side of the grand trunk 
road, at a distance of nine mdes south-west of the Benares can- 
tonments. It is situated in 26® 16' N. and 82® 5' E , in the village 
of Kachnar, just within the limits marked out by the Panchkosi 
road. The village at the last census contained 466 mhabitants, 
chiefly Kurmis, and is owned by the Maharaja There is an 
inspection bungalow here, as well as a military encamping^round 
and store depdt 3 near the latter is a police outpost, dependent on 
the Mirza Murad station. The tank was originally called Bam 
Sagar, and was bmlt by the wife of Baja Mahip Narayan Singh 
as an act of charity. On the west side is a temple of Shiva, and 
on the east is one dedicated to all the Vaishnavite deities; both 
these shrines and other buildings owe their origm to the same 
Banl. A considerable fair takes place here on the occasion of the 
Bathjatra in Asarh, and then the Vaishnavite gods aie earned 
in state on a car of many wheels to a second tank, about a mile 
distant, built by Baja Balwant Singh and known as the Sheo 
Sagar. They sure brought home on the following day, and in 
going and coming the car is drawn by men, who consider it an 
act of religious merit to put a shoulder to the whed. The two 
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days are regarded as a general holiday in the neighbourhood, and 
occasionally the Maharaja himself attends and gives the car a 
starting push. 

RALHUPUR, Farga'fUi EA-iiHUPtra, Tahsil Ohaitdauli. 

The place •vrhich givos its name to the llalhnpur pargana is 
a wholly insignificant village lying in 26° 15' jN" and S3° 2' E., 
on the right bank of the Ganges, between the river and the 
metalled road from Benares and JEtamuagar to Chnnar, some six 
miles south from the IDufferin bridge, and fourteen miles east 
from the tahsil headquarters. It adjoins Eamnagar, and the 
growth of that town has completely absorbed whatever import^ 
auce Ealhupur onco possessed. The village is almost uninhabited, 
and at the lost census contained only 32 persons, mainly of the 
Kumhar caste : it is the property of the Maharaja of Benares. 

EALiHUPUR Fargancty Tahsil Chandauli. 

This is the westernmost pargana of the tahsil, and comprises 
a small tract on the right bank of the Ganges, which separates it 
from pargana Dehat Amanat and the city of Benares The river 
forms the western and north-western boundary, while to the north 
and north-east lies pargana Mawai, to the south-east Dhus, and 
to the south the Bhuili oi the Mirzapur district. The 

total area is 19,691 acres oi 20*77 square miles. 

The variations in the area are but slight, and are confined to 
a small portion between Ramnagar and the confines of Mawai. 
Above the formei place the bank of the Ganges rises to a fair 
height and is composed of hard earth and Jmnkar, the main 
channel passing directly beneath it and causing httle erosion. 
Below Bamnagar the curve in the river’s course throws the stream 
to the opposite side, and the bank m this pargana dropt so a sloping 
expanse of sand which is only covered when the river is in high 
flood. In the north, between the railway and the road from 
Benares to Ramnagar, the sandy soil of the Ganges shore gives 
place to the stiff black ka/rail which predominates in five villages. 
There is another tract of similar nature in the south-east, beyond 
the main line of the East Indian Railway, this being a continua- 
tion of the karail belt in pargana Dhus. The characteristics of 
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t.Ma portion are the same as in the adjoining pargana : there are 
numerous tanks and ^hilsj and during the rains there is some 
danger from excessive floods. The remaining and larger part 
of the pargana has a light loam soil, sinking at times into clay, 
‘while on the high hank there is a marked tendency to sand and 
the surface is scored by ravines, the largest being one that starts 
near Jeonathpur station and passes into the Ganges at Ralhupur. 
In the sandy villages there are no means of irrigation, owing to 
the nature of the subsoil and the great depth of the water-level, 
which necessitates boring to a depth of 60 feet or more. 

The pargana has few natural advantages and has not attained 
a high standard of development, though the nnoulturable area is 
necessarily large by reason of the unnsual proportion of sand 
and of ground occupied by railways, roads and sites. In 1840 
there were 11,348 acres under tillage, but this had dropped to 
11,241 acres in 1882. Since that time some improvement has 
been effected, for during the flve years ending in 1906 the average 
cultivation was 12,130 acres, or 61 6 per cent, of the whole area. 
The double-cropped area, ho'Wever, shows a great increase, as it 
has risen from 605 acres in 1872 to an average of 1,842 or 15*2 per 
cent, of the cultivation at the present time. The land returned 
as barren amounts to 3,896 acres, but of this 1,368 are underwater 
and 1,840 occupied by buildings and the like. The scHialled 
culturable waste comprises 3,665 acres, or 18*6 per cent of the whole 
pargana ] but this includes 322 acres of groves and 430 acres of 
current fallow, while much of the remainder is of a poor quality* 
The pargana has fair means of irrigation, 29 6 per cent of the 
cultivated areabeing irrigated on an average, while in dry seasons 
this figure is largely exceed ed. ’Wells are the chief source of supply, 
and are both plentiful and on the increase ; their construction is, 
however, difiBcult on the river bank, as the subsoil is generally 
sandy and the depth of the water level is 60 feet or more. Tanks 
are largely utilised, as in the neighbouring pargana of Dhus^ 
but they are unsatisfactory, failing when the need of water is 
greatest. 

The crops grown in Halhupur do not differ from those culti- 
vated in the rest of the tabsil. In the which covers on an 

average 7,600 acres SiS compared with 6,192 sown in the m&i, tha 
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chief staple is rice^ amounting to 36 3 per cent, of the harvest, 
most of it being of the late vaiiety. In the lighter soils hujra 
and arhar ara extensively giown, averaging 2o 4 per cent., and 
next come yiMir and arhar with 13*3 per cent, euid the small 
millets and coarse autumn pulsest The sugaicone aica.is very 
small, averaging 2o0 acies or only one-fifth of the amount gx.oi\ n 
in 1840. Of the spring crops the chief are barley and giam, 
w hich alone and in oombiiiation constitute 66 6 per cent, of the 
area sown. Then foUaw peas with 15 8, wheat with 8 and poppy 
with. 3 2 cent. 

Ralhupur difEeis from several other paiganas of the tahsil in 
the composition of its teuantiy owing tO' the predominance of 
low-caste cultivators. In 1906 the total area included in holdings 
was 12,801 acresj and of this 213 per cent, was held by Kurmis, 11*9 
by Musalmans, 11*8 by Brahmans, 10 7 by Ahiis, 6 5 by Rajputs, 

6 3 by Liuuias and 5 per cent by Gonds. The remainder is prin- 
cipally in the hands of Chamars, Bhuinhars, Roexis and Banias, 
though many caster aie represented. There is but a small amount 
of proprietary culthation, this aggregating 7 3 per cent, of the 
whole, a lower figuie than in any other pargana in the distiiot 
Tenants at fixed rates hold 15 6, those with occupancy rights 38, 
and tenants-at-will 37*1 par cent., this last proportion being 
nowhere exceed-ed. The small remainder is held rent-free. About 
26 7 per cent, of the land is sublet, and the rental in such cases 
averages Es. 8-15-5 per acre, as compared with Ra 6-7-3 paid 
by tenants-at-will, Rs 5-10-0 for occupancy holdings and 
Rb. 4-16-3 foi those at fixed rates. The revenue of the pargaua 
now stands at Rs. 34,595, exclusive of cesses, and the decrease 
from a total of Rs. 35,749 in 1840 is due to the appropriation o£ 
land for public purposes. 

The Mahaxaja of Benares owns- 9,1 @3 aeros, assessed at 
Es. 19,218, and 2,596 acres, paying a revenue of Rs, 4,571, are 
the projperty of the Hon’ble Munshr Madho LaL Altogether 63*7 
per cent of the aiea belongs tot Bbuinhais, 17*1 to Biahmans, 
7*2 to Gujaratis, 6 6 to Banias, and 5 3 to hlusalmaus. The* 
remainder is in the hands of Ahii's, Kurmis, Lumas, Rajputs and! 
a few otheis. The number of Rajputs is unusually small, and* 
at no time do they appear to have been piominent.. Foimeily 
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the bulk of the land was in the possession of Mnsalmans, but, 
as in Mawai, they have lost most of their property during the 
past century and a half^ the land having been acquired by the 
Maharaja and latterly by the money-lenders of Benares. At the 
present time the 80 villages of the pargana are divided into 99 
vnahaUy including three which are alluvial and temporal ily 
assessed : of the rest 69 are held by single owners, 24 are joint 
. zamindari and three are imperfect paMida/n ; an aiea of 309 
acres is revenue-free. 

The population of Balhupur has decreased to a marked 
extent during recent years. In 1853 the total was 26,966, n-nd 
though it fell to 22,822 in 1865, it rose again to 26,937 in 1872 
and to 29,417 in 1881. Ten years later it had dropped to 
26,668, while m 1901 the number of inhabitants was 24,962, 
including 21,368 Hindus, 3,673 Musalmans and 21 of other 
religions. Neaily half the people reside in the town of Ram- 
nagar, apart from which there is not a place of any size or 
importance, Ralhupur, which gives its name to the tract, being 
almost deserted. Means of communication are admirable, for 
the mam line of the East Indian system traverses the south of 
the pargana, with a station at Jeonathpur, and the branch fiom 
Mughal Sara! to Benares goes through the north, passing the 
Bechupnr station Parallel to the latter runs the grand trunk 
road, and this is joined at the Jalilpur oamping-ground by a 
metalled road leading to Ramnagar and the Ahraura Road station 
in Mirzapnr. An unmetalled road goes eastwards from the 
bridge bead along the river bank to Kaili, and others go from 
Ramnagai to Alinagar and from Ralhupur to Chakia. 

RAM.GARH, Pargcma Babah, Tahsil Chandauli. 

This large village stands in 25° 27' N. and 83° 15' E., on 
the east bank of the small and irregiilar watercourse known as 
the Banganga, of v^hich mention has been made in the pargana 
article, at a distance of eighteen miles north-east fiom the civil 
station of Benares and sixteen miles north from Ghandanli. 
The village lands, which are of irregular shape, cover 1,080 acies, 
of winch some 860 are cultivated, while a considerable proportion 
is under groves. The eastern half possesses a good ha/rail soil. 
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but the rest is a sandy halua of very inferior fertility • irrigation 
is obtftined from "wolls and the Ranganga. The population^ which 
in 1881 numbered 2,60G persons, had fallen in 1901 to 2,235, of 
whom 133 were Musalmans. The principal inhabitants are 
Eaghubansi Eajputs, while the hamlet of Mahaiajganj is peopled 
almost wholly by Ahirs There is a large upper primary school 
for boys and a small school for girls, belonging to the district 
boaid- 

Eamgarh appears to be a plarce of great antiquity, and this 
and the neighbouiing villages arc connected with many local 
legends. The ancient fort at Bairant, an adjoining village to the 
south-east, is leputed to have been the residence of the Pandavos 
during the last year of their exile, and this is supx^osed to be 
confirmed by the existence of the hadalmh/i or royal tank at 
Ajgara to the north-west. In Eamgarh itself, about a 
quarter of a mile south of the main site, is a famous temple 
called Eamshala, where about 150 years ago dwelt Kina Earn, 
a calebiated faLvr of these parts. He is said to have been 
buried in the Kirm Khand muhalla in Benares, but his shrine 
in this village is held in large veneration. It is endowed uith a 
considerable amount of revenue-free land, and is further 
supported by annual subscriptions of one rupee fiom every zamm- 
dar in the neighbourhood, fiom many in Ghazipur and Shahabad, 
and also from those of pargana Katehir, which is still closely 
connected with Barah owing to the fact that it formerly was 
included in the tcrritoiy of the Eagbubansis The latter have 
lost almost all their pioperty, not only in Eamgaib itself but 
also in the five other villageo that formed the Eamgaih taluqa. 
'W^ith the exception of one-sixbeenth, the xiropnetary right is now 
held by a '/nfiliajxn named Earn Prasad. 

The remains at Bairant were carefully examined by General 
Cunningham.* The foit, which is of earthwork but contains 
many broken bricks, measures 1,350 feet from north to south and 
about 900 feet in breadth. It stands on the Banganga, and the 
walls, which range from 70 to 100 feet in thickness, are still 
fairly high, thongh in many places they have been washed away 
by surface drainage. Traces of bastions are visible at the corners 
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and of gabes in the four aides, while the exterior ditob is plainly 
disoermble on the north and south. Near the north-east bastion 
is the site of some large building, and a small mound of ruins is 
to be seen in the southern portion of the interior. To the south 
of the fort, stretching along the high bank for about 7,700 feet, 
the remains of an ancient town are to be seen, and proofs aie 
obtainable in the old bricks and fragments of pottery turned np 
by the plough Punch-marked and inscribed Buddhist coins are 
frequently discovered, while portions of a Buddhist railing, stone 
hatchets, beads and biicks bearing early Gupta characters have 
also been found. The present village of Bairant lies some 380 
feet to the north of the tort, and beyond the village again, to the 
north-east, is some high ground covered with broken biioks 
and pottery. Several other mounds exist between the village 
and Bamgaih, and the entire site undoubtedly deserves fuller 
exploration. 

EAhINAGARj Pargan^t RA-TtHTTPiTR, Tahail Chandault. 

Ramnagar is the only town in the district besides the city of 
Benares. It stands on the right bank of the Ganges, in 25° 16^ 
N. and 8S° 2' E , about four miles above the Dufferin bridge and 
sixteen miles west from Chandouli. It is within sight of the 
Boathern portion of the city, and is approached either by ferry 
from Hagwa or else by a metalled road connecting with 
the grand trunk road at Jalilpur. The latter continues south- 
wards to Ahraura and Chunar in Mirzapur, with a branch 
toChakia on the south-east, and another road goes due east to 
Mughal Saiai, 

The place was of no importance whatever till its selection 
as a capital by Raja Balwaat Smgh in 1750. That chieftain 
then abandoned Gangapur as being too insecure, and built the 
gieat fort on the river bauk which has since been the chief 
residence of his descendants. He also laid out the town, the form 
of which has been determined by the two broad central roadways, 
one running east from the fort and crossed at right angles by that 
fiom Benares. Just beyond the square thus formed is a triple 
gateway or tvrpoliaj which lends to the place a somewhat impos- 
ing appearance. The stieets aie here flanked with good masonry 
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housosj ani all along the two main roads the shops aie of brick, 
though elsewhere they are mud built with tiled roofs. The site 
is generally level, but theio is good natural drainage into the 
Ganges . the houses have never been allon ed to encroach on the 
loadway, so that the place is remarkably open and well ventilated. 

Raja Chet Singh continued the work inaugui ated by hie 
fathei, and adorned Ramnagar in many ways ; but he will chiefly 
he remembered for the magnifleeut tank and temple in the spa- 
cious gardens of Hutlupui, to the noith-east of the town. The 
temple, which was completed compai atively recently, is fully a 
hundred feet high, and is profusely adorned with carving to a 
height of about foity feet fiom the ground. The tank also has 
a temple at eajh corner, and is adorned by grand flights of steps 
leading down to the water on the four sides, so that it can accom- 
modate an immense number of Lathers. The place is said to 
have been sanctified by VedaVya^, the reputed author of the 
Veda8j and hia residence at Ramnagar is fuither commemorated 
by a small but elaborate temple within the foit itself. 

The town is divided into twelve mvJiallis, generally called 
after their inhabitants, such as the Thatheri Bazar, Lohari-tola, 
Telianaand Patua-tola : others refer to former villages onwhiuh 
the site has encroached, as Ramnagar Kohna or old Ramnagar, 
Bazidpur, Rattapura and Golaghat ; while the remainder inclnde 
the Nimak Bazar or salt market, the Bazar Pern Singh, the Sarai 
hTaka and GuihaNala The present importance of the place is of 
course much less than w'hen the Rajas of Beuaies occupied a posi- 
tion of greater independence, and Ramnagar ivas for a time the seat 
of a provincial court. 'Within the past sixty years the population 
has fluctuated repeatedly. In 1853 the place contained 11,365 
inhabitants . this fell in 1865 to 8,916, but rose in 1872 to 
11,953 , it dropped again to 10,069 in 1881 , but ten years later it 
was 11,093. At the census of 1901 another decline was observed, 
the total being 10,882 of whom 5,258 weie females. Classified 
by religions there were 8,778 Hindus, 2,095 Musalmans and nine 
others. The trade of the place is considerable, though it has 
suffered by the development of the railway system. The principal 
commodity is grain, the business being mainly conducted in the 
gola or small square near the fort. There are few industries of 
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any note, -with the possible exception of riding-whips and articles 
in wickerwork. The town possesses a police station, located by 
the side of the Benares road, a post-office, a cattle-ponnd, a mud- 
bnilt sara/b on the southern outskirts, a middle vernacular school 
and a small school for girls. The principal fair is that which 
takes place during the Ramlila festival, referred to in chapter II. 

Ramnagar has been administered under the provisions of Act 
XX of 1856 since 1860, and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892,18 in 
f oice also. There were 2,935 houses m the town in 1906, and of 
these 1,648 were assessed to taxation. During the preceding three 
years the income from the house-tax aveiaged Rs. 2,618 annually, 
giving an incidence of Re. 1-7-3 per assessed house and Re 0-3-6 
per head of population ; while the total annual receipts, mcluding 
the opening balance, were Rs. 2,692. The expenditure for the 
same period averaged Rs. 2,960, the principal items being Rs. 1.044 
fortheupkeep of the town police foice, Rs. 933 for the maintenance 
of a conservancy staff and Rs 667 for local improvements. The 
chcbuhidar^saesi, only comprises the inhabited site, the total area of 
the mauza of Ramnagar being 834 acres, which includes some 360 
acres of cultivated land. The whole is the property of the Maharaja 
of Benares, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs, 2,682. 


ROHARIA, Pargana Dbhat Amabtat, Tahsil Bbtstares. 

Rohania is the name given to a police station situated m the 
village of Gobindpur, which stands on the grand trunk road, 
in 25° 17^ X. and 82° 55' R , at a distance of six miles south- 
west from the civil station The place also possesses a post-office 
and a cattle-pound adjoining the iliama, which is located at the 
point where branch roads lead to Ramnagar and Gangapur. 
According to local tradition the name Rohania is derived from 
the Rohni Ttahahjoiraj this being the division of the lunar year 
in which the fruit of a celebrated mango tree in the village was 
supposed to ripen. The population of Gobmdpur at the last 
census was only 163 persons, mamly of the Kurmi caste. The total 
area is 129 acres, of which about 100 acres are cultivated, and the 
proprietor is the Maharaja of Benares, though the Xurmis hold 
some revenue-free plots. Close by is Bhulanpur or Balapur, the 
magnificent country seat of Munshi Madho Lai. 
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SAID EAJA, Pargana Nabwait, Talisil Chakdaitli. 

A village on the ■western borders of the paigana, Ijdng in 
25° 15^ N. and 83" 21' E , on the north side of the grand tr'unk 
road, at a distance of five miles east from Chaudanli and 24 miles 
east-Bonth-east from the district headquarters Close to the road 
runs the Gaya chord line of the East Indian Railway, with a 
station known as Said Raja, but actually situated in Shivapur, a 
village which adjoins Said Raja on the east and practically forms 
with it a single site. Bianch roads lead noith-east to Zamauia 
in Ghazipur, and south to Dharauli on the herders of this district. 
Eormeily the place was of some importance as a market, owing 
to its position on the great highway , but like Chandauli it 
declinud with the opening of the mam line of railway and the 
consequent diversion of traffic. Row that it possesses a station 
of its own the piosperity of Said Raja may be expected to recover. 
The population of "the village in 1901 ■n'aa 1,283, while that of 
Shivapur was 1,534, making a total of 2,817. This includes 794 
Musalmans, chiefiy Julahas, uhde Biabmans, Banias and Roeris 
constitute the bulk of the remainder. The place, to which the 
provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have been applied, 
contains an old sara still m constant use, a police station, a c attle- 
pound,a post-office, and an upper primal y school. It is now pro- 
posed to move the police station to Amra, where an outpost has been 
maintained hitherto; this being a consideiable village on the 
Zamania road, some seven miles to the north-east. At Jagdis 
Sarai, a short distance west of Said Raja, there is an encamping- 
ground and store depOt. The village of Said Raja has an area 
of 171 acres, and is held by Brahman pattidars at a revenue of 
Rs. 171. 

The place figures on several occasions in the history of the 
district. The name is said to be derived fi om a Gardezi Saiyid 
of Manikpur in Oudh, one Raje Ahmad, who founded the SQ.rm 
about 1550 Rothing further is known of this person, save that 
he made over the lands to Kalyan Tiwari, by whom the name was 
changed to Kalyanpur, the present appellation of the revenue 
mausa. The tomb of Raje Ahmad is still in existence and is an 
object of some voueration, being visited every Thursday by the 
hlusalmans of the place. Ho also built a well which once boie an 
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inscription, now unhappily effaced. There are three mosques m 
the village, but no records remain of their origin ; but it is clear 
from the massive luius found in the noighbouihood that Said Baja 
was once a considerable tow n. The ad j oining village of Shivapur, 
also know'n as Baijnathganj and Hainathpur, was founded about 
1746 by Baijnath Smgh of Koiauna^ a dependc'nt of Baja 
Balwant Smgh. He built a fort and a bazar called Baijnathganj; 
buthiB successors, Hamath Singh and Sheo Singh, in like manner 
sought to perpetuate their names. The village was once noted 
for the manufacture of sugar, metal vessels and cotton carpets, 
but its industries Ekt the piresent day are very insignificant.. 

SAHA.LDIHA, Parga'iaa BAKsWjiiL, Tahait 

This small town stands in 25 21' N. and 83° 16' E., at a 
distance of six miles north, from Chandauli and about twenty 
miles east from the district headquarters.. Along the western 
outskirts of the town runs the road fiom Chandauli to Saidpur 
hi the Ghazipur district, from which branches lead to Mughal 
Sarai on the south-west and Zamaina on the east. Another 
road runs to the Sakaldiba station on the mam line of the East 
Indian Bailway, lying in the village of Chhatai’bhojpur some twoo 
miles to the south-east. The place possesses a police station, a 
post-office, a cattle-pound, a large upper primary school and & 
bazar, in which markets are held twice a week. The place has 
declined of late yeais, for in 1881 it had a population of 2,880 
persons, and this rose to 2,966 ten years later , while in 1901 the 
number of inhabitants was but 2,729, of whom 344 were 
Musalmans. The principal Hindu castes are Bajputs, Biahmans, 
Ahirs and Chamars. In consequence of the decline of the place 
the operationa of Act XX of 1856, which had been applied to 
Sakaldiha in 1872, were withdrawn, in 1903, and now only the 
Village Sanitation Act, 18d2, is m operation. The village lauds^ 
cover 402 acres, of which about three-fourths are cultivated. 

Sakaldiha is of comparatively recent origin, having heeni 
founded about 180 years ago on the lands of Shukulpura, which is 
still the name of a village to the south. The founder was one 
Achal Singh of the Barhaulia subdivision of the Bhrigbansi clan, 
of Bajputs. It soon became of importaiice as the headquarters o£ 
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the BarhanJias and gave its name to a taluqa of 81 villages. 
These were settled with the Barhanliaa in 1795 for Es. 6,545, but 
in subseqaent years the have lost the greater part of 

their estate. The tahiqa is now divided into three vfiahals, one 
of which is still retained by the Baihaulias, represented by 
Thaknrai Jadnnatli Singh and six other co-sharers, while a 
second belongs to the Mahai aja of Benares and the third is 
owned by Sheonandan Misra. The decay of the Barhanlias has 
led to the decline of Sakaldiha, while an additional cause has 
been the diversion of trade to other markets since the construc- 
tion of the railway, 

SAENATH, Pargana Sheopitb, Tahsil Bes^abbs. 

Sarnath is situated some fonr miles north of Benares, not 
far from the high road to Ghazipur. A. more direct route, of 
which traces are still eztant, seems formerly to have connected 
the city with Sarnath. Starting from the centre of Benares near 
the Pachganga-ghat, where Aurangzeb*s mosque forms a con- 
spicuous landmark, this road led due north past Lat Bhairon and 
crossed the Barna river at Purana Pul by a bridge, some 
remains of wbieh can still be seen a little distance above the 
viaduct of the metre-gauge railway to Ghazipur. At the end of 
the eighteenth century a ruined Mughal bridge of three spans 
occupied the site. As the nearer abutment had been damaged by 
Boods Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the then Resident of Benares bad 
the bridge dismantled and used the stone for a new bridge over 
the same river near the present Bank of Bengal. Some further 
materials for Duncan’s bridge, as we sbaE see later on, were 
obtained from the ruthless spoliation of the ancient Sarnath 
buildings. * 

In the earliest period of which we have any record Sarnath 
was knowTi as the «Deer Park” (Mriga-Dava) or « Abode of 
sages ” (Rishipatana). It plays a prominent part in one of the 
Jataka or birth stories of the Buddha, the legend, as generally 
accepted, being as follows ; — ^In one of his previous existences 
(Nigrodha-Miga-Jataka) the Buddha roamed the woods near 
Benares as the king of a herd of deer. The Raja of 


• Seo A . a R , 1904.0S 
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Benares, 'who was fond of sport, had slaughtered so many deer 
that the king of the deer remonstrated with him and offered to 
furnish him with one deer daily throughout the yeai if he would 
give up slaughtering them for spoit. The Baja consented. 
After some time, when it came to the turn of a hind, big with 
young, to be presented to the Baja, she objected that, although 
it might be her turn to die, yet the turn of her little one could 
not yet have arrived. The king of the deer (that is, the future 
Buddha) was struck with compassion, and offered himsdf to 
the Baja in place of the hind. On hearing the story the Baja 
exclaimed . “ I am but a deer in the form of a man, but you are a 
man in the foim of a deer.” Ho at once gave up his claim to 
the daily gift, and made over the park for the perpetual use of 
the deer, on which account it was called the *^Deer Park.”* 

At the time of the Buddha the Deer Paik presumably was 
a favourite resort for those engaged in religious devotions At 
least the story goes that A jnata Kaundinya and the other four 
early attendants of the Buddha retiied there for meditation after 
forsaking their master in Uravilva f However this may have 
been, the Deer Park early became celebrated among the followers 
of the Buddha j for it was here that the master first made known 
his doctrines to the world, and the spot whereon he sat and 
preached has ever been rovered as holy ground by the Bud- 
dhists. 

Practically all that we know of Sarnath up to the fifth 
century of our era is derived fiom the monuments that have been 
unearthed there, and 'will be recounted below. From the fifth 
century onwards we possess much other information, furnished 
by the invaluable accounts of Chinese pilgrims to India, and 
particularly by those of Fa-Hien and Hiuen Thsang, the former 
of whom visited the site m the beginning of the fifth century, 
the latter between the years 629 and 645 AD. Fa-Hien’s 
chronicle is very concise. Bather more,” ho says, than ten 
H to the north-east of the city, he found the v^hara in the park 


* Cf. Beal, Suddhvai Seeordt of fha Weaiem World, Vol II , page 60 , A S 
SfYol I, page 106j andlUiyB Dayid’s Bnddhxat Bxrth Storxes, Yol I., 
page 199 

^ Bud j VoL n , page 46 Fox another legend concerning Sainath, see below. 
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of the 'Riahi's Deer-wild’ In this park there formerly resided 
a Pratyeka Buddha, with whom the deer wore regularly in the 
habit of stopping for the night. "When the woild-honoured ouo 
was about to attain to peifcct Wisdom, the devas sang in the 
sky * The sou of king Suddhodana, having quitted his family and 
studied the Path (of Wisdom), will now in seven days become 
Buddha.’ The Pratyeka Buddha heard their words, and imme- 
diately attained to Niivana; and hence this place was named 
‘ The Paik of the Bishi’s Deer-wild ’ After the world -honoured 
one had attained to perfect Wisdom, men built the vihara in it 
Fa-Hion tells us, further, of Buddha’s meeting with Kaundinya 
and his four compamons in the paik, and speaks of four topes 
which he saiv — one to maik the spot where the five companions 
rose to salute the Buddha; a second wheie the master “tamed 
the wheel of the Law ; ” a third where ho delivered his prophecy 
concerning Maitreya; and a fourth wheie a ceitain nag't^ 
named Blapattra, questioned him. Pa-Hien also mentions two 
monasteries as existing in the Deer Park. 

Hiuen Thsang’s description is much fuller than his pre- 
decessor’s, and, no doubt, in his day the buildings in the Deer 
Paik were far more numerous and splendid, and the number of 
hkikshus far greater than when Fa-Hien visited it. We shall 
have to refer so frequently in the following jiages to Hiuen 
Thsang, that it will be as well at the outset to quote his desciip- 
tion at some length. “ To the noith-east,” he says, “ of the river 
Varana, about ten li or so, we came to the sangharanTia of Lu~ye 
(stag desert). Its piecmcts are divided into eight portions 
(8ecHo7i8) connected by a surrounding wall. The storeyed 
towers w'ith projecting eaves and the balconies are of very 
superior work. There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent 
who study the Littlo Vehiele according to the Sammatiya School. 
In the great enclosure is a vihara about 200 feet high ; above 
the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra (An-mo-lo) or 
mango fruit. The foundations of the building are of stone, and 
the stairs also : but the towers and niches are of brick. The 
niches are arranged on the four aides in a hundred successive 
lines, and in each niche is a golden figure of Buddha. In the 

• Xicgge, Travelt of Fa^Sten, p 94. 
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middle of the viKnra is a figure of Buddha made oiteou-ahiK 
(native copper). It is the size of life, and he is represented as 
turning the wheel of the law (preaching) To the south-west of 
the mhara is a stone stupa built by Asoka-raja Although the 
foundations have given way, there are still 100 feet or more of 
the -wall remaining. In front of the building is a stone pillar 
about 70 feet high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It 
is glistening and sparkles like light; and all those who pray 
fervently before it see from time to time, according to their 
petitions, figures with good or bad signs It was here that 
Tathagata (ju-lai), having arrived at enlightenment, began to 
turn the wheel of the law (to preach).*^* 

After mentioning a multitude of other stupas and memo- 
rials Hiuen Thsang speaks of three lakes to the west and north 
of the monastery, and of a number of other monuments outside 
it, and then proceeds to describe the most magnificent stupa of 
all, 2 or 3 Zi to the south-west of the sangharavna. This stupa 
was about 300 feet high. The foundations,” he states , " are broad 
and the building high, and adorned with all sorts of carved work 
and with precious substances. There are no successive stages (to 
ih%8 hmlding) with niches ; and although there is a standing pole 
erected above the cupola (fan poh), yet it has no enoirclmg 
bells.”f 

For how long after Hiuen Thsang’s visit Sarnath continued 
to flourish is not definitely known, but the evidence of monu- 
ments and inscriptions proves that it was still thriving at least 
in the twelfth century A.D , and it is probable that it owed its 
downfall to the iconoclastic Moslems under Qutb-nd-din Aibak, 
who devastated Benares in 1194 A D. ; tor the condition of the 
excavated rums proves that a violent catastrophe, accompanied 
by wilful destruction and plunder, overtook the place. Certain 
it is that after the overthrow of Buddhism in India Sarnath was 
completely deserted and all its buildings, with the exception of 
one magmficent stupa, became buried in the heaps of their own 
accumulated dibria. Indeed, so completely levelled did the site 
become that it was only a fortuitous discovery at the close of the 

• Beal, Btuldhxsi Saeordt of the tFaatetn Worlds Vol II , p 45 46 

t Ibid Vol II , p. 61. 
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18th oentury that drew the attention of ai*chieologists to it and 
8ub6e(]^uently led to its exploration. Sut before pi o seeding to 
ftiarrate the history of this exploration, it will be convenient to 
describe in detail the stupa already referred to 

Xjocally known as the Xlhamekh tower, this stupa is situate a 
little to the north- cast of the modem Jain temple. It consists 
•of a stone basement, 93 feet in diameter and solidly built, the 
stones being clamped together with iron, to the height of 43 feet. 
Above that it is in brickwork using to a height of 104 feet 
above the terrace of the temple, and 143 feet including its 
foundations Externally the lower part la reKeved by eight 
projectmg faces, each 21 feet 6 inches wide and 15 feet apait. 
In each is a small niche, intended, apparently, to contain an 
image, and below them, encircling tho monument, is a band of 
sculptured ornament of the most exquisite beauty. The central 
part of this bond consists of geometric patterns of great intricacy, 
but combined with singular skiU,* while above and below are 
i:ioh floral arabesques, the whole being peculiarly charactezistio 
of the art of the imperial Guptas. The carvings round tho niches 
■and in the projections have been left ujifinished, and judging 
by the absence of any fragments, either in stone or brick or 
plaster around the stupa, it seems not improbable that the upper 
part of the tower w'as never completed. 

In his ex-ami nation of this tower General Cunningham found, 
buried in the brickwork, an inscribed stone with the Buddhis't 
formula " Fe dharmma hefuprahhava, etc.,” said to 1^ in 
characters ef the seventh century : and theie can be littln doubt 
that this record is contemporary with the last rebuilding of the 
■stupa t It is noteworthy also that General Cunningham found 
that at€b depth of 110 feet from the top the stonework gave place 
to brickw’’ork made of very large bncks,J such as are commonly 
employed in the earliest class of structures in India, and there is 
every reason to behevo that this lowest stratum of brickwork 

* Cf. Fergusaoaj Jndtan and JSastera Architecture t p. 67 

t !E'eiguaBOiL*E remaike on tliis stone were influenced by bis pieconceived 
opinion as to the date of the towai wbicb tbe recent disco-veries at Sarnath 
]»a\e completely stultified 

^ Canmughain, ojp eif , p 112 
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represents the first stupa on this spot which was afterwards huilt 
over and enlarged to the dimensions which we now see. 

To return, however, to the discovery referred to above. In 
1794 some workmen of Jagat Singh, the Diwan of Haja Chet 
Singh of Benares, were digging for bricks on the site of Sarnath, 
when they accidentally stinck upon the treasure chamber of a 
large brick stupa with a heavy stone box inside, which they 
proceeded to rifie of its contents. Most of the treasure seems to 
have been disposed of by the finders, but a green marble casket 
with a few charred bones, pearls, rubies and gold leaves found its 
way into the hands of Mr. J onathan Duncan.’'^ The inner marble 
casket has disappeared, but the outer stone box was left in its 
original position, where it was rediscovered by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham m 1835. He sent it to the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
and it is now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. A Buddha 
image which was discovered on the same occasion, hut nht 
apparently in the relic chamber, was recovered, in 1849, by Major 
Kittoe from Jagat Singh’s house at Jagatgan j. Only the broken 
base of it is left, but fortunately the inscription, which is very 
important, is still legible. This fragment and several other 
sculptures originally coUocted by Major Elittoe at the Queen’s 
College, in Benares, have now found their way to the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum. 

The monument where these discoveries were made has since 
been known at the Jagat Singh stupa, and by this title we may 
slill continue to designate it. It is nothing more than a mere 
shell, all the core having been removed. This shell consists of 
concentric rings of brickwork laid in clay and faced with plaster, 
which mark the successive periods at which the stupa was enlarged. 
The innermost existing ring has a diameter of 44' 3", but it is 
impossible to say whether or not there were other and smaller 
rings inside it, or whether the whole of the core that has been 
demolished repieseuted the original stupa. It is noticeable that 
the outer terrace, surrounding each successive ring, is higher than 
that of the preceding one. This fact is easily accounted for when 
one remembers that in prooess of time, as ring after ring was 

*For a full account of this diBOoyeiy, gee J.8tatto Betearchet, Yol V., 
p.l81, teq. 
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added to the stupa^ the giound around rose and the floors of the 
later struotures would thus he considerably above the original 
floor level. 

Following on the discovery of the Jagat Singh stupa Samath 
became a favouiite hunting-ground for tieasurc-seekers, and 
cartloads of images and terra-cottas aie said to have been 
carried awa}-. •' The fiist excavations, however, of which we 
have any record were those cairied out by Colonel C. Mackenzie 
in 1815 1 The next explorer on the scene was General Cunning- 
ham, who, in 1835-3G, uneaithed a monastery and shrine of a late 
period on the high ground rather less than a hundred yards 
north-east of the Jagat Singh stnpa, and a few feet north of the 
lattei a largo collection of statues and bas-rcliefs, which he 
presented to the Asiatic Socioty of Bengal J Twelve years later 
the woik of exploiation was taken up by Major M. Kittoe, who 
was then holding the position of “ Archsnological Enqniier’' to 
Government. Major Kiitoc oxiioscd the foundations of numerous 
stupas and shiines around the Dhamokh tower, besides a building 
to the west of the towoi, which ho called a hospital, lut which 
was no donht a monastery, and a second mounstoiy west of the 
Jain temple. Unfortunately for archaeology Majoi Kittoo 
died before publishing an account of his discoveiies, and all 
his notes and memoianda have been loBt§ though a large volume 
of hiB diawings is still extant in the India Office Library |{ 
Much of the stoncTV oi k excavated by Major Ivitloo was used by 
him m the erection of the Queen’s College at Benares, but all the 
more important sculptures and carvings weio collected together 
at the college, whence they were afterwards tiansfoired to tho 
Lucknow Provincial Museum or ictuincd to Samath. Major 

* Sue Euima Ilobei ts, Ptctci tn Zndta, otc, II i p 8, and A 8 JR, I j p. 
119, *q 

tSee.ll 5 £,1903-04, p 212 

t They axe now n the Indian ^useam, Calcnttn. See iS JZ., I., p. 120, 

A sketeh of the piincipil bas reliefs is published by M. Eoncaux, Translatton 
of the Tiboian Rxtiory of Buddha^ pi. I 

%A 8 B, I, V 124 . 

II It contains 166 pnbUsbed pi ites of sculptoies and axchitectaral details 
of ^bicli 86 relate to Samath. 
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iElittoe’s excavations of the monastery west of the Jain temple 
-were resumed in 1853 by Mr. E. Thomas,*'* and afterwards by 
Dr. E. Hall of Queen’s College, who collected numerous sculptures 
and small objects,t a. number of which are to be found at the 
Sarnath museum. Dr. Butter obtained permission to continue 
Dr. Hall’s work,J but, if he did so, no account of his operations 
survives. About 1865 Mr. C. Home did some vicarious digging 
at Sarnath and sent his finds to the Indian Museum, Calcutta § 
Lastly, we hear of Mr. Rivett-Carnac digging up a Buddha 
image at Sarnath in 1877, but what became of it is not 
known 

Apart from the portable antiquities which found their 
way into museums, practically all the monuments unearthed 
during the excavations described above, which might have proved 
of such exceptional interest now, were soon destroyed for the 
sake of the materials they furnished, or allowed to crumble to 
rain, the whole site quickly becoming a chaos in which it was 
well mgh impossible to distinguish what had been excavated from 
what had not, and the only records left to us are the bare and 
often quite inadequate descriptions of some ©f the explorers 
This was the condition of things until 1905, when the ArcheBologi- 
cal department decided to clear up the site finally, preserving 
effectually all that there might be found to preserve btk? 

collecting into alocal museum, which is being built for the purpose, 
all the sculptures and o-ther movable antiquities. The operations 
of the Archaeological department, which are still in progress and 
which represent the first real attempt to excavate the ruins on sys- 
tematic and scientific lines, were at first carrie d on through Mr F. 0« 
Oertel, of the Public Works department, to whom the chief credit 
for the subsequent discoveries must be assigned, but have since 
been directly supervised by Mr. J. H. Marshall with the co- 
operation of Dr Ston Konowand Mr W. H. Nicholls. 

• froa. A. JB , 1854, p 469. 

t Alistof tkese is given on p 896 of the Anatt(fSoe%ei^’s Satearehes, 1888. 

t JProo A 8 JB, 1866, p 396. 

§ See Xndxan Muaaum Catalogvtef p 26. 

II Of Froom ASS, 1878, p. 08 The above summary of previooi 
explorations is taken from A. 8 S , 1 , 108—180, &ixA A. 8 B , 1908-04^ 
pp. 212-218. 
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Up to date these excavations have extended over the area 
around and principally to the north of the Jagat Singh strip a, 
and in describing the monuments brought to* light it rvill be 
convenient to start with a conspicuous structure which lies sonae 
20 yards due noith of the Jagat Singh stupa. This stiuciure we 
may distinguish by the name of the Main Shrine,” as it undoubt- 
edly served the purpose of a shrme and formed the centre of a 
multitude of smaller memorials built around it. It is a- rectangu- 
lar building measuring 95' X 90' with doubly recessed corners, 
and still standing to a height of some 18 feet. It is built partly of 
stone and partly of brick, and mujh of the former material at any 
rate has been taken from earlier structures — notably of the Gupta 
perio d. Prom the thickness of the original walls and the additions 
subsequently made to them in the inteiiur of the building, it is 
evident that they were intended to support a massive and probably 
lofty superstructure, but what design this supei structure had there 
is at present no means of ascertaining. The principal chamber in 
this shrine opens as usual to the east ; while on the other three 
sides are small chapels only accessible from the outside In one 
of these chapels — that on the southern side — found a standing 
image of the Buddha on a pedestal and, beside it, a buck 
stupa, below which again was another stupa surrounded by a 
stone railing. This railing constitutes one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable treasures discovered at Sarnath. !Each of the 
four sides measures 8' 6" in laagth by 4' 9" in height and is 
composed of four uprights, square in plan, with three lozenge- 
shaped cross-bars, as usual, between them ; but what gives peculiar 
value to the railing is the fact that it is cot entire from one single 
block of stone, and that the chiselling and polishing of the stone has 
been executed with a skill which it would be impossible to 
surpass. Although up to the present only one inscription has 
been found inscribed upon it, which cannot be referred to an 
earlier period than the second century B.C.,’*' there can be no doubt 
that this tour de force is a product of the same remarkable 
workmanship that produced the column of Asoka, which w'e shall 

* The inscription in qaestion may bo translated '* Homage of the Hasterof 
tiie SaiTastiradin sect '* The end is of tlie period indicated, but the begmnmg*- 
las bcenfaltdieAend the letters, as they stand, belong tatte second century A.D.. 
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describe later on, and that consequently it belongs to the epoch 
of that Emperor. The Main Shrine itself belongs approxi- 
mately to the eleventh century of our era — a fact ■which, apart 
fiom other considerations, is proved by the presence of three 
records inscribed upside-down on some of the foimdation-stones. 

Around the ** Main Shrine ” was found a thick concrete 
pavement, extending some 40 feet in every dii action, on which 
were standing a host of small chapels, stupas and other 
memorials, some of them of brick and plaster, some of 
stone, ranging in date fiom the K!ushaua epoch to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. The pavement itself consists of scveial distmct 
layers, supci imposed, at different intervals of time, one immedi- 
ately above the other j and in view of the fact that nothing of a 
later date than the Kushana period has been found beneath, it is 
safe to ass-umo that the lowest layer dates back to the Gupta age, 
while the uppermost is contemporary with the " Main Shrlna’^ 
This fact is of considerable importance, as it enables us to date 
■with compaiative assurance all the monuments found beneath the 
pavement, though it does not help us in the case of those found 
above it, since it is patent that at the time the pavement was £rst 
laid many of the movable monuments belonging to the older 
stratum were taken away, to be afterwards re-erected above it, 
while those which could not be shifted were levelled up and filled 
in with debris in order to piovide foundations for the later 
structures above. 

Immediately to the west of the “ Main Shiine,*’ and cropping 
up a few inches above the concrete pavement, was the top of the 
broken shaft of a sandstone column, the upper part of which, 
along with the capital, was lying broken against the side of the 
shrine Evidently it had been violently battered down. The 
portion of the shaft still in s^^t4 measures 16' 8" in height, ■with a 
diameter of 2' 6" at the bottom ; and judging fiom the length of 
the broken portions above and the diameter at the top the whole 
onginal height, including the capital, appeals to have been about 
50 feet. Seven and a half feet of the shaft at the base are left 
rough, and it was no doubt originally intended to be imbedded in 
the earth up to this height , the rest of the column is so highly 
polished that it resembles granite rather than sandstone. The 
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capital, which measures 7' high, is of the Persepolitan hell-shaped 
type, surmounted by four magnificeut lions sitting back to back 
with a w'heel between them— ^symbolizing the law of the Buddha 
which was first promulgated at Sarnath. Beneath the lions is a 
drum ornamented with four animals in relief, v%z,y a lion, an 
elephant, a bull and a horse, separated from each other by four 
wheels. The four crowning hons and the rehofs below are 
wonderfully vigorous and true to nature, and are treated with that 
simplicity and reserve which is the keynote of all great master- 
pieces of plastic art. India certainly has produced no other 
sculpture to cq[ual them That the column was set up by the 
Emperor As oka is evident not only from its character and style, 
but from the picsonce of an edict of that Emperor on the portion 
still in adVt. This edict enjoins that whatsoever monk or nun 
cieates schisms in the songha should be made to put on white 
clothes and reside outside the convent. His sacred Majesty 
fuithor mges that his older should also be made known to the 
lay-members The mohamutas (superintendents of the sacred 
law) should also familiaiizo themselves u ith tlio edict and moke it 
known in their own circks and elsewhere Besides this, the pillar 
beais two small epigraphs in the Hushana script One of them 
refers itself to the reign of Kaja Asvaghosha, and is dated in the 
40th year — ^piobably of the Hushaua eia. The other one may he 
rendered as Homage of the Masters of the Sammatiya sect 
(and) of the Vataiinvti’ika school.’’ ' Aiound the Asoka column, 
and at a depth of about 3' below the concrete pavement, was 
found a stone floor composed of slabs cut fiom a railing of 
decadent Mauryan stylo, and, below this again, some walls of 
brick forming two squaies, one within the other, around the 
pillar. On ils east side the stone pavement ends in three steps 
rising to the level of the concrete floor , and it may bo surmised 
that this depression was jiurposely made, at a time when the 
ground around had risen, in ordei to keep the edict open to 
view. 

Among other monuments near the Asoka column and beneath 
the concrete floor may bo noticed a group of admirably 

• For tlieae inscriptions see Epigvapbia Indica , VoL VIII, pp. 166—179, 
and F, A, S. S., N 8 , Vol. Ill, 1907, pp. 1—7. 
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construoted stnpas at the Eouth-west corner of the ''hlaia 
Shrme . and near them, but at a somewhat lower level, part oi 
the plinth of a- much larger strncture, Avhich, however, has still ta 
be followed up. 

Most of the area excavated under the pavement to the east 
of the Main Shrine ” is occupied by a large rectangular chamber 
or court meaauiing 48' by 28'* with a variety of other 
structures adjoining it. This chamber was surrounded on three 
sides by a railing of Mauryan date, built into the brickwork of 
the walls Much of this railing has unfortunatd.y perished, but 
the position of all the columns and cross-bars is clearly marked 
by indentations in ilie brickwork* One of the coping stones 
bdonging to. this railing was, according to a monumental Prakrit 
inscription incised on it in the Biahmi character, presented by 
a nun named Savahika ; while a short cdumn found close by 
appears, from twa Kushana or early Gupta epigraphs carved on 
it, to have been used as a lampholder in a ga'iatdhahtul/i, whidi may 
be the rectangular structui e lu question. A second column beaia 
two Sanskrit inscriptions, in the same script as the above, from 
which it seems that it was the gift of a monk named Bodhishena 
and afterwards converted into a lamp-post by a certain layman 
named Bhavarudra. 

Among the small antiquities found below the pavement 
may be noticed an interesting capital with Perso -Ionic volutes 
and another capital belonging to the Mauryan period, decorated, 
on one side, with a group of dharma-chakra and fnriratna 
symbols, and with the hodhA, tree oveihung with garlands, the 
Vajraaana and a oolumu with Persepolitan hell-shaped capital 
on the other. 

Further out, and beyond the limits of the concrete pavement, 
the present excavations have been carried to a considerable 
distance on every side of the "Main Shrme,” for the most part, 
down to the level, approximately, of the concrete pavement, but 
descending much deeper in places. The majority of the 
architectural remains unearthed consist, as might naturally be 
expected, of small chapels and stupas, the largest group of which 
(comprising more than £fty structures) lies to the west of the 
“Main Shrme.” A smaUer but more ancient and iuterestii^g 
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group is situate at some distance to tlie north-east. That this 
group marks some exceptionally hallowed spot seems certain^ 
not only from the fact that the stupas are ciowded together 
more thickly here than anyuhere else but from the fa'jt that they 
have been added to and built over time and again Scveial of 
these stupas aie of peculiar importaucCj because within the outer 
and later shell the earlier structures are to be found in practically 
perfect preservation, uhile the lolic chambeis in others have 
yielded numbers of sculptures and tablets of suu-huint clay. 

Another edifice of especial importance is a large monastery 
(for there can bo little doubt about its chaiactei) situated further 
to the north-east, beyond the group of stupas described above.. 
The part of this monastery uhicli has so far been uncaithed. 
consists of a fine block of buildings with a spacious entrance 
facing the east and a paved court 5 ’^arcl on the west, surrounded 
apparently by extensions fiom the mam sti ucture, which, however,, 
have only been partially excavated. The basement of the mon- 
astery is of biick, admirably moulded ajid carved and standing 
to a height of about eight feet. The supQistiuciuie was of stone 
massively constructed, but all of it, save the lowest courses, had 
fallen, and the ponderous blocks weie lying in gieat heaps over 
the basement and in the couityaid below. The precise date of 
this building is not yet fixed, but on the evidonco of style it may 
be assigned, with confidence, to the latest building epoch at 
Sarnath 

Between this monasteiy and the aiea a’onnd the “Main 
Shrine” the digging has been caiiied to a much louor level, but 
baa revealed only a seiies of walls of no special interest, though 
the lower strata appears to date hack to the earliest peiiod when 
the site was occupied. 

In other parts of the site a trial trench has been sunk in 
the mound to the west of the Jam temple which bids fair to yield 
valuable results, and much of the debris has been cleared from a 
large stupa about half a mile to the south of the Bhojnekh tower. 
The mound in which this stupa lay buried is known locally as 
the Chaukhandi or “square” mound, and on its summit is au 
octagonal buck tower erected by the Emj>eror Akbar in 1588 
AtP. to commemorate a visit of his father, Hum^'un, to the spot* 
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An inscription in Arabic characters on a stone slab above the 
doorway contains the following record : '' As Hnmayun, King 
of the Seven Climes, now residing in paradise, deigned to come 
and sit here one day, thereby increasing the splendour of the sun, 
so Akbar, his son and humble servant, resolved^ to build on this 
spot a lofty tower reaching to the blue sky. It was in the year 
996 A.H. that this beautiful building was ciected.” The stupa 
discoveied in this mound is built, so far as can be seen at piesent, 
m the form of throe square terraces one above the other, over' 
which is an octagonal plinth with starlike points at the angles , 
and it may be surmised that this was surmounted by a drum and 
dome crowned with the nsnal umbrella The base of the stupa, 
which IB of brick, and was once probably stuccoed, measures about 
16 yards square, while each of the ten aces is at a height and 
breadth of about 12 feet and ornamented with a row of shallow 
inches, intended for statuettes. 

No doubt the whole aangharama at Sainath, as at Kasia 
and other places, was suriounded by a massive circuit wall, and, 
so far as we can judge at present, a section of this wall has been 
brought to light alongside the to the west of the site. The 
wall m question is nine feet thick and of very solid construction, 
with footings at the base similar to the wall which surrounds 
New Kajagriha. Should this prove to be pait of the circuit wall, 
as we believe it is, it is hoped that it wiU be possible eventually 
to follow it up along the whole area surrounded by it 

To turn now to the sculptures and inscriptions brought to 
light at Sarnath. The former divide themselves naturally into 
four groups • the first comprising those of the Mauryan epoch, the 
second those of the Kushana epoch, the third belonging to the 
age of the imperial Guptas and the fouith including all later 
examples. Of the chief examples of Mauryan work, the 
Asoka column and capital, the railing in the ''Main Shrine,*' 
portions of another railing and two sepaiate capitals, we have 
already spoken. The Kushana group is represented mainly by 
two colossal pieces of carving, one a Bodhisattva statue standing 
9^' high, the other a gigantic umbrella measuring 10' across 
and adorned on its under surface with designs of animals, 
religious symbols and geometric patterns. A particular interest 
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attaches to these sculptures from the fact that on the shaft of the 
umbrella and on the base of the statue are well-presorved inscrip- 
tionSj from "which it appears that they were oiected at Sarnath in 
the third year of the king Kamshka^ and that the donors were two 
satraps with foreign names, Kharapallana and Vanashpara That 
these sculptures are exotics at Sarnath is manifest alike from the 
mateiial — red Agra sandstone — in "which they aiecaived, audfiom 
their stylo and technique, which proclaim them as products of 
the well-known school of art which had its centre at Mathura, to 
which also, ho it remaiked, belongs another very similar statue 
fiom SetMahot in the Gonda distiict. 

One fact which the diseo'reiies have now made abundantly 
clear is that the most impoitaut huilding age at Sarnath "W'as the 
age of the imperial Guptas , yet more, they establish the existence 
of an impoitant and wide-reaching school of sculpture at that 
epoch, and open up for us an almost no"W chapter in the history 
of Intlian ort. A few specimens of Gupta architecture and 
sculpture have, of course, been know n to us for many years past, 
at diffcicnt sites, in Northein and ‘W^’estern India, but how little 
the essential cbaraclori sties of this school havo hitheito been 
uudei stood may be gauged fiom the fact that one of the finest 
examples of Gupta art has been geneially assigned (on the 
authoiity of ITergusson)* lo the eleventh century of our era. 
Wo refer to the Dhamekh stupa at Sarnath. Of the Giiiita origin 
of this famous monument there can now no longci be a shadow 
of a doubt; for Iheicis not a in its dccoiation which does 

not find an exact couuterpait m one oi other of the Gupta sculptuies 
recently uneaiLhed. 

As might naturally be expected this Gupta style exhibits 
many semi-classical affinities, due to the infiueucc excited on it 
by Maury an and still moio by Gaudhaia ait. Its pervading 
spirit, howevei, and the decoiative motifs which peculiarly 
distinguish it are essentially aud indisputably Indian. Of these 
motifs the most characteristic are floral arabesques treated with 
superb grace and boldness, and often emiched by the addition of 
human figures clinging in supple attitudes among the foliage. 

* Sec Indian and pastern drehtiectvre, pages 66-68. Sir A., Cuuuingbam's 
eailior opinion lias now boon vindicated. 
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Geometric designs, too, of an intricate but never bewildering 
nature play an important rdle in the schemes of decoration ; while 
vfiotife borrowed from jewellery are perhaps moie conspicuous in 
this than in any other school of Indian art. I^o less characteristic 
is the treatment of human figures, which are free from the 
exaggerated development that repels as from most Indian sculpture 
and which, at the same tune, possess other distinguishing traits- 
that make them easily recognizable. 

Among the several hundred Gupta sculptures that have been, 
recovered at Sarnath we may notice, in particular, two baa- 
reliefs of a somewhat late and decadent type, but exceptionally 
interesting from an iconographic point of view. One of them is 
divided into eight small panels, containing representations of the 
chief events in the Buddha’s life and apparently ref ei ring to the 
** eight chief places.’^ The four main events ave represented at 
the four corneis, starting chronologically at the left baud bottom 
corner, v ^^ , the birth, the illumination, the drst sermon and the 
TTLahapaT^'n/hr'uana. The four minor scenes appear to be connected 
with Vaiaali, Eajagiiha, Sankisa and Bravasti, and represeni) 
respectively the offering made by the monkey, the subjugation of 
the elephant, the descent from the Trayastrimsa devaloka and 
another scene of which the identification is doubtful, but which' 
appears to have taken place at Sravasti. The other slab depicts 
the conception, birth, washing of the child, the flight from 
Kapilavastu and the meditation under the Bodhz tree. A pomt 
of much interest in this slab is the non-canonical position of 
Maya in the conception scene lying on her right side. 

Of the inscriptions, apart from those which have already 
been noticed, the following are peihaps the most important. 
One of them is a fragment of a stone umbiella incised with 
quotation from the Pali texts, setting forth the four cardinal 
truths of Buddhism, namely, suffering, the cause of suffering, the 
cessation of suffering and the path leading to the cessation of 
scffeiing This inscription, which dates from the second or third 
century A.B., is the oldest epigraphical evidence as to the 
existence of a Buddhist canon in the Pali language 

Several statues and images carry inscriptions in characters, 
belonging to the period of the imperial Guptas. Thus, one small 
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Buddba-figure is designated as the gift of Kumara-Gnpta. These 
inscriptions have helped to fix the date of the sculptures of the 
Gupta period at Sarnath^ of ^\hich the impoitauce has already 
been emphasised. 

To the Trest of tho “ Main Shi ine several seals ^ere found 
with insci iptio ns which assign them to the Gandhahuii iii the 
Dhavmachah'ct. The analogy from similar seals found elsewheie 
in India leads us to the conclusion that the name of the wholo 
monastery, to which the QLindkcihibti belonged, wasVJt'frmacknlur'fe, 
i,e , the ivheel of the law. This is borne out by a later inscrip- 
tion found halfway between the Dhamekh stupa and the ** Mam 
Shrine.” It is very incomplete, and it is particularly unfortunate 
that all proper names hare been broken away. SufBcient is, 
however, left to inform us that the inscription records the gift of 
something to the great monastery called DharmacliaJcra- 
^pravarttanttj 'i.e., “the turning of the Tl’^heel of the Law.” This 
is the common designation of Buddha’s first sermon: and the 
conclusion seems certain, that the monastery that arose on the 
spot where this first sermon was delivered got the namo of 
JDharnuichahra-p^'avarttana’-vihara, or, short, Dkarmackahra, 

It remains to say a few words about tho topography of 
Sarnath as described by the Chinese pilgrims Of the monuments 
which are extant and visible on the site, the only ones which are 
sufficiently remarkable to afford a chance of identification with- 
out the aid of epigraphical records or similar adventitious evidence 
are: Ist, the Asoka pillar; 2nd, the Jagat Singh stupa; 3rd, the 
Dhamekh tower; 4th, the Chaukhandi stupa* 5th, the monastery ; 
6th the “Main Shrine.” Of these tho two last-mentioned cannot 
be assigned to a period as early as the seventh century A.I)., and 
they may therefore be dismissed at once from our calculations. 
As regards the remaining four, most people will regard it as 
more than probable that the Asoka column is the column seen 
by Hmen Thsang and described by him as “ polished like jade 
and “ sparkling as light ; ” but even here we are not absolutely 
sure of our ground, for the Chinese traveller says that tho column 
was 70' or thereabouts in height, while the one discovered 
could not have been more than 60' : and, on the other hand, he 
says nothing of Asoka m connection with it, nor does he mention 
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either the inscription or the magnificent hon capital, \7hich must 
have been an exceptionally striking feature. Again, if this is 
the column referred to by Hiuen Thsang, where is the stone stupa 
“m front of” which it stood ? A recent writer in the Pwneer 
would identify this stupa with the so-called Jagat Singh stupa, 
which lies about 110 feet to the south of the pillar. One cannot, 
of course, dogmatise when dealing with the sometimes question- 
able accounts of the Chinese pilgrim , but when he states explicitly 
that the stupa he saw was of stone we should be wise in hesitating 
to believe that it was of brick and plaster, the materials of which 
the Jagat Singh stupa is, and always W'as, constructed. Another 
theory, first proposed by General Cunningham, identifies Asoka’s 
stupa with the Dhamekh tower. An objection to this, however, 
is that, if we admit the identity, we must look for a second 
column to correspond with the one seen by Hiuen Thsang, since 
the Asoka column is too far away from the Dhamekh tower to 
bo described as “ in front of ” it. Thus it will be seen that practi- 
cally nothing definite can yet be predicated about the position 
of any of the monuments inside the sangharama at Sainath, 
though there is every probability that further excavation will 
help to throw light on the problem The one structure about 
which there seems least uncertainty is the Chaukhandi stupa, 
the position of which, some 800 yards south-west of the sangha- 
rama, agrees closely with that assigned by Hiuen Thsang to the 
magnificent stnpa which he describes as about 300 feet high and 
adorned with all sorts of carved woik and precious substauces. 
In this case, moreover, there is no other mound whatever m the 
direction mdicated w’hich would suit the requirements. It is true 
that the Chaukhandi stupa is built in terraces ornamented with 
niches, and to this extent does not confoim with Hiuen Thsang’s 
account ; but then it must be remembered that what we see now 
is not what Hiuen Thsang saw, and that radical changes in the 
form of the monument may well have been effected since his day. 

SHAHAHSHAHPUB, Pargana Kabwab Sabkab, Tahsii 

Ben ABES. 

A large agricultural village in the extreme south of the par- 
gana, adjoinmg the Mirzapur border, and standing in 26® 11' 
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IT. and 82® 52' E., some two miles to tlie west of the road from 
Gangapur to Chunar, and some 14 miles south-west from Benares. 
It contained at the last census a population of 2^020 souls, of 
whom the majority were Kurmis. There is an uppei primary 
school here, but nothing else of any importance It is said that 
the village was built on the lands of five separate mauzaa 
Jamtipur^ hlubarakpur^ Rukampur, Kanupur and Rampur— by 
one Eateh Shah, who ^icihaps may be identified with Fateh Smgh 
of J akhni, who lived in the days of Parrukhsiyar and may have 
called the placo after the emperor. The Babus of Jakhni held 
the village for a long perio 1, from the days of their emigration 
from Misirpokhra in Benares to Jakhni. Their pioperty was 
eventually sold in ISGl, the clnef purchaser being (.he hlaliaraja 
of Benares. 


SHEOPUR, Pargana Sheopur, Tahsil Benares. 

This small town, which gives its name to the paigana, may 
almost be described as a suburb of Benaies. It lies in 25° 21' N, 
and 82® 58' E., on the Jannpm road, a mile nest of the civil 
station, and a short distance noilh of tbs central jail. The rail- 
way station of Sheopur is about a mile and a half to the west, 
in the village of Bharlai, at the point where tho load is ciossod 
by the loop line from Benaies cantonment to Fyzalad. Tho 
town is merely a market on the roadside, with a number of 
shops and a thriving tiade, "while its manufactures aie chiefly 
confined to hrickmakiiig, iron vessels and agiicultural imple- 
ments. The population numbeied 1,907 in ISSl, and this rose 
to 2,026 ten yeais later, while in 1901 the number of mhabitauts 
was 2,144, of whom 1,910 were Hindus, 22S Musalmans and six 
of other religions. The village lands are 474 acres in extent, and 
are assessed at Rs. 2,137. The pioprietois were foimerly Eaghn- 
bansi Rajpnts, but about 1870 their rights wore sold, and the 
property was purchased in two equal halves hy the Maharajas of 
Vizianagram and Benares. The inhabitants are principally 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Bamas and Sonais. The towm possesses a 
post-office, a large upper primary school, an aided school for 
girls and a fine sarcu. ITear the town is a tank known as tho 
Draupadikund, which was built, as a Sanskrit inscription 
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testifies, by one Gobind Das under the orders of Todar Mal^the 
famous finance minister of Akbar, in the year 1646 of the Sam- 
bat era. 

Sheopur lies on the Panchkosi road and is consequently a 
place of pilgrimage. There is a large fair during the Eamlila 
festival, but apait from this there are no fixed dates for religious 
gatherings The story goes tbat an image of Shiva was found 
in the neighbouring jungle many centuries ago , but it seems more 
probable that the name is deiivod naturally from the fact that 
Shiva IS the patron deity of Benares, the latter including all the 
area within the sacred circuit. Possibly the name of Sheopur 
embraced the whole of this country, and in the course of time it 
came to be applied to this suburb alone. In proof of this is 
adduced by the testimony of Pa-Hien, whoso rendering of 
Benares closely approximates to Sheopur. 

Small though it be, the town was administered under 
the provisions of Act XX of 1856 from 1872 to 1908, when it 
was raised to the status of a notified area. The place in 1908 
contained 532 houses, of which 240 were assessed to taxation, the 
income from the house-tax for the three preceding years avei aging 
Es. 462, which gives an incidence of Ee. l»9-4 per assessed house 
and Ee. 0-4-0 per head of population The total receipts for the 
same period, inclusive of the opening balance, were Es, 686 
annnaUy and the expenditure Es. 481 : of the latter Es. 107 
were devoted to the upkeep of the town police, Es. 202 to 
conservancy and a small amount to minor local improve- 
ments. 


SHEOPUE Fargana, Tdhsil BbijaiIes. 

Sheopur is a suburban pargana, its southern boundary being 
formed throughout by the Barna river, which separates it from 
Dehat Amanat and the cil^ of Benares. To the west lies 
Athganwan, to the east Jalhupur and to the north Katehir. 
The area, which includes Sikraul and other outskirts 
of the city, amounts in all to 21,048 acres, or 82*9 square 
miles. 

The country is drained by the Barna, which has a high bank 
thronghout and seldom floods the fields in its neighbourhood. 
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The soil above the bank is light and sandy, but further inland it 
improves into a fair loam, ^rhile on the northern border the level 
drops slightly and passes into a belt of stiff clay well suited 
for rice cultivation. Here and there depressions occur in the 
loam tract and form small patches of rice land ; but theie are no 
large excepting the long and irregular piece of water at 

Baraipur near Sarnath. Save for the few insignidcant water- 
courses leading into the Barna there are no drainage channels 
and the northern portion has no outlet for the surface water, 
which collects in numerous pools and village tanks. 'W^'eUs can 
be constructed everywhere without much difficulty, except on the 
bank of the Barna ; but the depth at which water is found varies 
to a considerable extent, ranging from 40' to 50' in the south, 
and from 30' to 40' below the surface in the lower ground to the 
north. 

The ouldvated area in 1840 was 14,723 acres, but by 1882 
this had dropped to 13,372 acres, owing principally to the large 
amount of land taken up for public purposes. Since that time 
there has been a marked extension, the average for the dve 
years ending in 1906 being 14,658 acres or 69 5 per cent, of the 
whole. In another direction the increase has been more striking, 
for the double-cropped area now averages 2,270 acres or 15 5 per 
cent, of the cultivation, as compared with only 175 acres in 1878. 
The land shown as barren is necessarily of considerable extent, 
amounting to 2,357 acres or 11 per cent, of the total area ; but 
of this 1,626 acres are occupied by sites, loads, buildings and 
the like and €41 acred are under water, leaving only 90 acres as 
actually unfit for tillage. Much of the so-called cultnrable waste, 
however, is little better : it amounts in all to 4,033 acres, includ- 
ing no less than 1,351 acres of grove land and 644 acres of 
current fallow. Means of irrigation are generally ample, and 
on an average 45 5 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered, 
though this has on several occasions been largely exceeded. A 
certain proportion is supplied from tanks, but weUs are by far 
the most important source and are increasing in numbers yearly. 

The kh<m’%f is the more important harvest, though the relative 
position vanes with the nature of the season. The average area 
is 9,174 acres, as against 7,667 acres sown with raht crops. The 
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chief autiunn orop is ric^ both of the early and late variety, the 
two aggregating 27*6 per cent, of the area. Next follow jwcw and 
arha/r with 2S*1, sugarcane with 9*8 and maize with 6 ’7 per cent. 
Other products include the coarser pulses, small millets, hemp 
and vegetables and garden crops for the markets of Benares. 
In the rahh more than half the area is under barley. Sown by 
itself it covers 48*9 per cent, of the land tilled, while mixed with 
wheat it accounts for an additional 8*6 per cent.; it is often 
grown with gram, which alone and in combination make up 16*5 
per cent. The other crops are peas, 18*4 per cent. ; wheat, 9*6 
per oent 3 and small* amounts of linseed, poppy and garden 
produce* 

The outstanding feature in the composition of the tenantry 
is the large proportion of Rajputs, who hold 42 4 per cent, of the 
cultivation. Out of 6,822 acres in the possession of this caste, 
5,159 are in the hands of Raghnbansis, while the rest is divided 
between Bais , Surwars, CbandelB, Panwars, Gaharwars, Rausiks 
and several other septs. Next comes a fine body of Koeris who 
hold 22*2 per cent, of the area, including most of the best land. 
Then follow Brahmans with 7*6, Gonds with 6*7, Tells with 8 7 
and Eurmis with 8*6 per eent., Banias, Kayasths and Lunias 
making up the hulk of the remainder. The total area included 
in holdings in 1906 was 16,084 acres, and of this 8’5 per cent, 
was proprietary cultivation, 17*6 is held at fixed rates, 46*8 by 
occupancy tenants and 26*1 per cent, by tenants-at-will, the 
balance being mainly rent-free. More than 31 per cent is sublet, 
the large privileged area doubtless accounting for the high propor- 
tion, and the rent paid by averages Rs. 8-15-2 per acre^ 

That for tenants-sat-will is Rs 6-8-8 and for occnpancy holdings 
Es. 5-2-4, while the fixed rate rental is Rs. 4-10-3. The present 
revenue demand is Rs. 86,467, as compared with Rs. 41,967 paid 
in 1840. The difference is due m part to acquisitions of land for 
pnhlio purposes and partly to remissions on account of a village 
given revenne-free to Rana Sir Dinkar Rao in November 1884 
in exchange for land similarly held by him in the district of Agra. 
The revenue-free area is now 2,450 acres. 

Thepargana comprises 111 villages, divided into 163 Tnahdts, 
Of tihe latter only four are held in patt^dar^ tenure by cultivating 
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communities, 67 being single and 92 joint mvfbindari. The chief 
proprietary castes are Brahmans, who own 35‘6 per cent, of the 
pargaua, and then BaniStS with 12 7, Bhuinhars with 11*6, Bajputs 
with S, Musalmans with 6 5, Kayasths with 5*3 per cent , followed 
by Gujaratis, Goshains and Elhattris. The Bajputs have lost 
ground heavily, and have been replaoed by wealthy residents of 
Benares ; those that remain are Baghubansis with the exception of 
a single Surwar. A number of the city bankers hav^e acquired 
laud, but the estates are seldom of great extent : the largest property 
is that ow'ued by the Maharaja of Benares, who holds 2,447 acrea 
at a revenue of Rs. 3,461. The Baja of Vizianagram owns 478 
acres, assessed at Bs 1,350, and others include Babu Baij iN'ath- 
Das, Qasim All Mirza and Bameshwar Sahu. 

The population of the pargana in 1863 numbered 48,471 
souls but has since declined, the total in 1865 dropping to 37,904, 
in 1872 to 37,028 and in 1881 to o3,72S» It then rose to 34,709 
in 1891, while at the last census Sheopur contained 34,978 
inhabitants of whom 33,513 where Hindus, 1,345 Musalmans 
and 120 of other religions. The density is still remarkably high, 
being exceeded only in Dehat Amauat. The only places of any 
size* outside the municipal area are Sheopur itself and IChajuri, 
the latter having a population of 1,971 : it belongs to the Mahaiaja 
of Benares, but was formerly a Baghubansi estate. Means of 
communication are distinctly good, owing to the proximity of the 
city. The loop line to Jaunpur traverses the west of the pargana, 
and has a station at Sheopur ; while through the east runs the 
metre-gauge line to Ghazipur, passing the station of Sarnath. 
Metalled roads lead from Benares to Jaunpur, Azamgarh and 
Ghazipur, the last giving off a branch to Sarnath, and the road to 
Sindhora is metalled for the greater part of its length in this 
pargana. The unmetalled roads include that to Jalhupurand 
Balua, that to Bela, Niar and Chaudwak, and that from Khajuri 
to Sheopur and thence to Baragaon and Mariahu. 

SINDHORA, Fa/rgana Roij Aslah, Tahsil BsiirAMS. 

A considerable village in the east of the pargaua standing 
in 25® 32' N. and 82° 56' E , on the unmetalled road leading from 
Benares to Eirakat in Jaunpur, at a distance of sixteen miles. 
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north-north-west from the civil station. On the south side of the 
village the road is crossed by a second, which connects it with 
Phulpur on the west and Azamgarh road on the east. The 
name is traditionally derived from saindwr, the red powder used 
in. Hindu ceremonials, which used to be prepared here and 
exported ; but the derivation is probably fanciful, and it is more 
likely to be analogous to Siddhaur and other such names. 
Nothing is known of its history save that it was held by the Kol 
Aslah Bhuinhars till 1799 and then settled with Baja Udit 
Narayan Singh, whose descendant is the present proprietor. 
The population has remained stationary for many years, and at 
the last census Sindhora contained 1,965 inhabitants, of whom 
859 were Musalmans, chiedy Julabas ; while the best-represented 
Hindu castes are Banias, Bhuinhars, Kurmis and Koeris. The 
last carry on their usual trade in market-gardening, and the 
vegetables of the place are in great repute. The total area is 
536 acres, of which 355 are cultivated, irrigation being obtained 
from wells. The revenue demand is Rs. 965, while the rent-roll 
at present stands at Bs. 1,592. The inhabited site has been 
brought under the provisions of the Village Bonitation Act, 1892. 
Xt consists in a good bazar, budt on either side of the road, which 
has recently been metalled by Ihe Maharaja. There was once a 
busy trade in gram, cloth and sugar : the sugar factories have, 
however, disappeared, but the Julabas still do some business in 
country cloth. Markets are held twice weekly, but the traffic has 
become purely local since the development of the railway system, 
Sindhora possesses a police outpost, dependent on the Cholapur 
station, a post-office, an upper piimary school and a small 
girls’ school supported by the Liondon Mission. 

SULTANIPTJR, Pargana StrLTANiPUE, Tahsil Benabes 
The capital of the small pargaua of Sultauipur is an insigni- 
ficant village, lying in 25® 33' N. and 83® 2' J3., about a mile and 
a half to the east of the metalled road from Benares to Azamgarh, 
a mile west from the Gumti and some 16 miles north from the 
district headquarters. It possesses nothing of interest and is 
not even of historical importance, for the pargana is of com- 
paxatively recent date, Sultanipur having been merely a tap^a 
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of Kattsliir. Like all the neighbouring country it "WM formerly 
held by the Baghubausi descendants of Doman Deo^ but not 
long ago most of the land was sold to residents of the city. The 
village area is 139 aoreSj and the revenue demand Bs. 567. The 
population in 1901 numbered 590 souls of whom 62 were Musal- 
manSj the rest being mainly Brahmans, Bajputs, Ghamars and 
Bhars. There is a small bazar here, a large upper primary 
school and an aided school for girls. 


SULTANIPUB PcM'gana, Tdhail Bekabes. 

This is the smallest pargana of the tahail and district and 
consists of a block of land between the northern bonndary of 
Batehir and the borders of Jaunpur. It marches with the latter 
on three sides, the dividing line for a considerable distance being 
the river Gumti, which first touches the pargana at Bhadwau 
and leaves it close to the village of Niar in Katehir. The total 
area is only 7,626 acres or 11*91 square miles. 

The pargana is a fertile and well->cultivated little tract, but 
of varying quality. In this pai’t the bank of the Gumti is high 
and steep, broken by occasional ravines and crowned with a 
light sandy soil. Farther inland the latter becomes a good loam, 
while in the ten villages to the west of the Azamgaih road it is 
a strong clay admirably adapted for rice. Here the drainage 
is somewhat imperfect, the surface water collecting in numerous 
piila and depressions of which the largest lies in the village of 
Lakhi. The escape, so &ir as it emsts, is to the south, and a 
swamp in Jagdispur, a village of Hatehir on the southern border, 
forms the source of the small Hath! nala. 

Cultivation has been pushed almost to its farthest limit, and 
at times the pargana has been very fully developed. In 1840 
the area under the plough was 5,018 acres, and since that time 
there has been little increase. It was 5,074 acres in 1882, and 
between 1901 and 1906 it averaged 5,021 acres or 65 8 per cent, 
of the whole. The double-cropped area, however, has expanded 
greatly, for whereas in 1882 it was hut 296 acres the present 
average is 1,165, acres or 23*2 per cent, of the net cultivation. 
The remainder is shown either as barren, 546 acres or 7*1 per 
cent,, or as culturable waste, 2,059 acres. The latter includes 
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222 acres of groves, 236 acres of recent fallow and 1,601 acres 
of old fallow and unbroken waste, most of .which is too poor 
to admit of profitable tillage. Means of irrigation are generally 
abundant, as wells can be sunk without difficulty : they constitute 
the main source of supply, though tanks are also utihzed when 
occasion requires. The average area irrigated in the past five 
years has been 2,366, or 47*1 per cent, of the cultivation, as 
compared with 2,680 acres in 1882. In that year the number 
of wells was far smaller than at present, and the parganawas 
more dependent on the season. 

The khar^f harvest averages 3,319, and the rah^ 2,862 Acres* 
but in 1882 the difference was very much more marked. Itice 
is the great autumn staple, covering 32*6 per cent, of the area 
sown, and is almost wholly of the late ox transplanted variety. 
The rest consists chiefly of and arha/r^ 20*2 per cent. ; maize, 
16 per cent ; sugarcane^ 6*2 per cent. ; hajra and arha/r, coarse 
pulses, and small millets. In the spring harvest barley, sown 
by itself, constitutes 61*3 per cent, of the whole , gram, mixed 
with wheat and barley or grown alone, makes up 16 per cent, ; 
peas 16, and wheat 9 6 per cent. There is but little poppy or 
linseed. 

The bulk of the cultivation is in the hands of Rajputs, with 
few exceptions of the Raghubansi clan, and Brahmans, the former 
being in possession of 38*5, and the latter of 27*3 per cent, of 
the area included in holdings, which in 1906 amounted to 5,374 
acres altogether. Next come Ahirs with 11*9 per cent., and then 
Liunias, Ghamars, Koeris, Kayasths and a great variety of minor 
castes. There is a large amount of proprietary cultivation, 
comprising 18*3 per cent, of the area, while fixed-rate tenants, 
who pay on an average Rs. 4-1-6 per aicre, hold 12*9 per cent. ; 
occupancy tenants, who pay Rs. 4-1-1, hold 66*7 per cent., though 
formerly the area thus held was much larger; and tenants-at- 
will, paying Rs. 6-0-8, cultivate 12*2 per cent., the small balance 
being mostly in possession of ex-proprietors. About 29 per cent, 
of the land is sublet, and the shikmi rental averages Rs. 7-1-0 
per acre, the rate being the lowest in the tahsil. The revenue 
demand is Rs. 9,674, and has remained unaltered since 
1840. 
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The pargana was formerlj a taluqa of Katehir and was 
a Haghubansi estate, but the old proprietors have lost much of 
their ancestral possessions. The 31 villages are now divided 
into 57 mahalSf of which 16 are single and 84 joint zumindarij 
while the remaining seven are held in imperfect paMidari tenure. 
The Sajputs, who are !Raghubansis almost to a man, hold 55*3 per 
cent, of the area, and then come Gujaratis with 17*2, Banias with. 
8 6 and Brahmans with 8*1 per cent., and after them Goshaina, 
Kayasths and Mnsalmans. The newcomers are chiefly bankers 
from the city, the largest proprietor being Babu Sham Das, who 
owns 1,312 acres assessed at Hs. 2,225, while Babu Moti Chand 
has 329 acres, paying a revenue of Ks. 420. 

The population in 1S5B numbered 7,587 souls and rose in 1865 
to 7,819, though in 1872 it had fallen to 7,081. The recovery 
was rapid, for by 1881 the total was 7,919, while ten years later 
it was 8,497. In 1901, however, a marked decline was observed, 
the number of inhabitants being 7,680 of whom 7,487 were Hindus 
and 193 Mnsalmans. The pargana has no town, nor any village 
possessing a population of a thousand or upwards. There are no 
markets of importance, but communications are rendered fair by 
the presence of the metalled road from Azamgarh to Benares, 
which passes down the centre from north to south. 

TAHDA, Pargana Babah, Tahsil CHArmAULr. 

Tauda £alan, so called to distinguish it from the adjoining 
village of Tanda Khurd to the north, stands on the high right bank 
of the Ganges, in 25® 29' N. and 83® 11' E., at a distance of 17 
miles from Benares. Two unmetalled roads connect it with the 
central road, which traverses the pargana from north to south, 
while a third leads to Haithi, on the metalled road to Ghazipur, 
to which Tanda has access by means of a ferry. The village has 
an area of 540 acres of which 850 are cultivated, much of the 
remainder being under mango groves which constitute a conspicu- 
ous feature of the place. The soil is almost entirely a light and 
sandy loam, which piodnces good crops at both harvests. In 
early days the place gave its name to a pargana : and it is famous, 
having formed the jagir of the Suri family of Afghans from 
which came Sher Shah. Subsequently it passed into the bauds 
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of Eajputs but was bought by Maulvi Amir All of Zamania in 
Ghazipur. Iteceutly it was again sold in execution of a decree 
and purchased by the present zaTmndars, who are Eaghubansis 
from Kaithi; the rental amounts to some Es. 1,200, and the 
revenue demand is Es. 763. Theie is a small aided school in the 
village, but nothing else of any interest or importance. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,739 persons, including 
126 Musalmans and a large community of Eaghubansis. 


THATEA, Pm*ga/na Kaswab Eaja, Tah8%l Gangapur. 

A considerable village in the south-west corner of the Ganga< 
pur tahsil, standing in 26® 16' 17. and 82® 43' E., half a mile to the. 
north of the grand trunk road «at a distance of 20 miles from 
Benares. The place is an old settlement of Gautam Bhuinhars 
who are said to have taken it from the former Soiri occupants, their 
leader being one Earn Bakhsh Smgh. It was the birthplace of 
Babu Ausan Singh, the celebrated Diwan of Eaja Balwant Singh 
of Benares and his successors. With the rest of the pargana it 
belongs to the Maharaja, but the Gautams have under-proprietary 
rights. The population at the last census amounted to 1,748 
persons, including 26 Musalmans and large numbers of Gautams 
and Binds. Thatra possesses an upper primary school and a 
bazar : the latter was formerly of great importance, owing to the 
laige trade in sugar, but it has declined of late years. There is 
a second bazar to the south on the grand trunk road known as 
Tamachabad, where also is an inspection bungalow and an 
encamping-ground. Tamachabad belongs to the Maharaja and 
contained in 1901 a population of 272 persons, including 113 
Musalmans, mainly of the Bhatiara caste. An unmetalled road 
crosses the grand trunk road a short distance east of the bazar, 
leading to Mirzapur on the south and to Ealka Bara and Pindra 
on the north. 
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Tabub III . — Vital Statistics. 





Births. 

Deaths. 


Year. 


Total 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Bate 

per 

1,000 

Total 

Males 

II 

■ 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 . 

9 

1891 

tM 


23.326 

12,347 

19.079 

2680 

27,849 

15,184 

12,666 

8021 

1892 

... 

Ml 

28.752 

14,969 

13,788 

3119 

26,966 

14.749 

12.206 

29 24 

1S93 

... 

... 

30.684 

16,972 

14.712 

33-2S 

24,896 

13,161 

11,784 

2700 

1894 


Me 

27.518 

14.456 

13,062 

29 85 

43,234 

22,693 

20,641 

46 89 

1895 


• le 

23.526 

12,351 

11,175 

25 52 

29,634 

15,900 

13.734 

3216 

1896 

... 

•ee 


15.654 

14,414 

32^1 

33.732 

18,164 

16,678 

86 69 

1897 


■•a 

30.381 

15.678 

14,703 

32 95 

41,702 

22,455 

19,247 

46 28 

1898 


«i« 

29.180 

15,148 

14.032 

31 65 

27,716 

14.349 

13,866 

30 06 

1899 

««a 

«ee 


20.818 

19,658 

43*00 

34,197 

17,639 

16,558 

8709 

1900 



84.972 

18.040 

16,926 

3788* 

37,476 

19,838 

17,638 

40 65* 

1901 

.. 


36.779 

18.289 

17,640 

40*56 

86,591 

17,992 

17,599 

40 86 

1902 


«« 

89.018 

19,961 

19,067 

44-23 

28,706 

14,961 

18.756 

82 54 

1903 

«•« 

•«« 

40.092 

20,362 

19,730 

4645 

39.622 

20.171 

19,851 

44 80 

1904 

... 

ea« 

41.648 

21,154 

20,494 

47 21 

28.864 

14,558 

14,301 

82 71 

1905 


... 

37,710 

19,660 

18,160 

42 75 

48,248 

28,689 

24,559 

54 70 

1906 


e«« 

32,863 

16,988 

15,876 

3726 

36.207 

18,767 

17,440 

4102 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

«at 

••• 

• •• 

eee 

••• 

■ •V 

a 

Mi 

36.365 

18,680 

17,685 

41*28 

33,351 

17,103 

16,248 

87 81 


* The rates fiom 1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 
1891 ceuBus. 





















Table V .— of CvUivoiion and irmgatKM, 1313 Faslif Disbut Benares 


APPENDIX. 


V 



District Total ... 1 645,120 



▼I 


Benct/rea District, 



*Ko retiiTi;iB available on aocouit of censns oporatioiu. 













• Ko returns arailuUc on acconat of census operations. 














Table VI— (conoluded). — Area in acres under the prhicipal cropBf TaheU Qanga^wfj Diel/rwt Benares, 


viix 


Benares District, 




o 

'3 

fc* *ri eo ^ SS O ea 

^c^io to 

i»f i-f r-T t— 1 rH* |.f 



^ s 

OQ “ 

l>o9•-taaJ>■a3a&J^>eo 

i-HliQ^CS>OC»CbCO>^- 

oeii^cQu»-«aiGqcoeo 



Snuf S 

•E? PI'Jd 

^ “*43 

NoaiOQ'^O^eoea 

jH«0009e0i-l00iHO 

iH r>4 00 >— 1 iH 


SJ 

1 

S'g s 

^i}>e4iaaanco^a» 

gaool^-mQOAOl-lJ^i- 

o lo -^00 oo^r-j^ 

t^ce>«cr«cr ccTeo 



i 

■a 

eacqioiaio^io <d>a3 
oQQOtr-eQ'^raiO'Mn 
o»ao'^coAe9r-icqo5 



O 

a 

S 

18,902 

16,116 

15,602 

18.34.8 

14,331 

13,969 

12,820 

14,216 

14,784 



a 

o 

aom-^ao'aieooeaii.^ 

«OQgu3cqaioO'-i'4> 
oaoaaaao3i>>,-iaoua 
'sTeo «f»£r«?io eg'^iarccr 
eaeoeoooesnooraeQ 



>» 

p. 

Pi 

& 




BQ 

06 

J? 

P4 

aoc-cs^>ac«r-ieq«« 

eoao^N'«i>cbi?«i-i 

O e^«o CO ■<«! "0 0^1-1 

'i^i^uj'a^icTcD'c^cD^ 


1 

Gram 
alone and 
mixed 

■^eqAcoi>>9>-^£^,-4 

a»Q)OeieO00r-4IO09 

O'^caooioo^oc^eo 

efa^cfeo-^B-^ia'ctP-^ 


s 

SS^SoS^oSS 

03 04 o^co C^CCJ^OO o 

-eToo* eo ol rH 01 eo eo 

rH r-4 ^ iH 



Wheat. 

cx)U3eo:«£*ot>o^ 

rHGCUOeOr-lQi-HA 
oCcCof cC pf oo" e^eo'e^ 



3 

£ 

Q«oag«OfiQ030eoM 
c* iq^«o cq^-^o H eo .-i 
o^cTcT^ 

04 04 04 04 CO 09 CO eo 0$ 


1 

rS 

1 

ueg^MAOi-ie409'Vis<e<3-00O3O«-ie4e9'«>a 

fiSSOOi-l.-tr-lr-lP-lrHtH,Hr-l'HCq(MG4COMeO 

mmeoeeceooeoeoeQooeocpOQeoeoeQeoeocoooeo 


[ 





Number of poraons convicted or bound ovoi in lespect of 


APPXiNI>IX, 


IZ 







































Benares District, 




Table VIII . — Cognizable Crime, 




1 

Number of eases investi- 
gated by polioe.^ 

Number of persons— 


Teax, 


8«o 

moTfu 

By 

orders of 

Magis- 

tiste 

Sent up 
for tnol 

Tried 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged 

Convicted. 


1 


2 

8 

4 


6 - 

7 

1898 


• •• 

4,738 

8 

4,088 

4,874 

478 

4,401 

1899 

eaa 

«•# 

1,181 

12 

8,514 

4,818 

418 

8,'900 

1900 

t*8 

!•• 

6,281 

7 

6,449 

6,666 

664 

6,902 

1901 

«ar 

• •• 

4,094 

86 

26 

-8,884 

6,677 

€77 

4,900 


eia 

e •• 

4,007 

88 

3,390 

4,796 

646 

^261 


• i« 

• •a 

1,072 

86 

919 

1,840 

219 

1,821 

1904 

atff 

• •« 

1,418 


786 

1,262 

288 

1,029 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

as6 

«Bl 

• II 

• el 

• II 

•M 

•Ifr 

at! 

• Bl 

• •» 

• •4 

• II 

ill 

1 

• If 

!•• 

!•• 

• •• 

Via 

««• 

2,680 

1 

(Not 
avail- 
able ) 

-684 

789 

197 

692 


’Non.-^olumiiB 2 and 8 Bhoifld show caaea instituted dunng the yeax. 














APPENDIX. 


Xl 


Table TTT. — JReuewu^ demand ab suceessive adM&menis. 


Tear of aettlement. 


Fargana. 

1796 

1840 

1882. 

1 

3 

8 

B 





Bs, 

Ba 

Ba. 

Dehat Amanat 

■M 



65,286 

67,396 

68.836 

Xaswar Sarkar 



••• 

61,236 

62,960 

60,206 

Pandrali 


•«• 

*•• 

62,874 

67.886 

69,701 

Eatebir 



•M 

97,673 

99,786 

1,00,694 

Saltanipnr 

• at 



9,339 

9,874 

9,674 

Eol Allah 

• •• 

■•• 


96,640 

97,816 

87.331 

Athganwan 

, . 

*•• 

••« 

48,038 

47,997 

47,873 

Skeopur 



■M 

86,713 

41.958 

86,883 

Jalhupur 


••• 

••ft 

41,434 


48,976 

Tahail Benarea 



M« 

4,87,232 

6.09,194 

4,90,174 

Eeawar Baja 

• «« 


««• 

1,26,860 

1,25.360 

1,25.360 

Tahail Gangapnz 

««• 

Mt 

1,26,860 

1,26,860 

1,26,360 

Barhwal 

•M 


••• 

82,661 

32.912 

82,968 

Bazah 



• •• 

42,436 

42,530 

42,505 

Dhua 

Mt 

««• 

••• 

28,988 

28.287 

27,978 

Mawai 

t«t 

••• 

Mt 

20,671 

20,868 

20,660 

Mahwan 

• tr 

Mi 

Mt 

22,664 

24,098 

24,114 

Majhmr 


•«» 

••• 

40,193 

41,162 

40,939 

Narwaa. 

tf • 

••• 

••• 

78,807 

67,264 

67,118 

Balhupnz 


iM 

••• 

84,109 

85.749 

84,389 

Tahail Chandaoli 

it* 

••• 

2,94,868 

2,82,865 

2,80.666 

Total Biatriet 

«fC 

•te 

••• 

9,07,460 

9,17,409 

8,96,200 
























Bma/res District 




TabLiE X . — Present demand for revenue and ceases for 
the year 1313 faah. 


JEaxga.n'\ a&d 
tahsil 

Whore included 
in Atn a 
AJehan. 

■I 

m 


I ncictenee per 
acre— 

■ 


Total 

Onlti- 

vaiod 

Tobol 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 



Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs. a p 

^ a, p 

Debat Amauat 

Benares Haveli 

52,656 

7,792 

60,447 

2 9 4 

111 4 

Kaswar Saxkar 

Eaawir, Afxad 

60,079 

6,768 

66.817 

2 10 6 

1 16 11 

Pandxah 

Pandrah 

69,701 

5,969 

65,670 

m 

2 2 1 

Sateliir 

Eateliir ,« 

1,00,177 

12,440 

1.12,617 

2 3 6 

1 11 2 

Snlfanipiir ... 

Katekir ... 

9,674 

1,160 

10,884 

2 I 11 

16 9 

Eol Aalah ... 

Elolflll ta* 

87,338 

11,024 

98,362 

2 8 4 

1 12 2 

AtligaixiraiL 

BEarlma ... 

47,998 

4,998 

62,996 

8 8 4 

2 4 10 

Sheopnr 

Benares Haveli, 

36,467 

6,169 

41,616 

2 IS 6 

1 15 8 

Jalliaptix 

Benares Haveli, 
Hat^u. 

45,201 

6,273 

60,474 

2 9 0 

1 11 11 

Tahail Benares 


4.89,280 

69,683 


2 9 7 

1 13 7 

Kaswar Baja 

Easwar, Afcad 

1,2^955 

4,412 

tPRl 

■ 

2 6 2 

1 11 4 

Tahsil Gangapm 


1,24,966 

4,412 

1,29,867 


1 11 4 

Barhwal ^ „ 

Barhwal ... 

32,978 

7,283 

40,266 

14 2 

0 16 7 

Barak 

Tanda 

42,606 

6,360 

47,866 

2 0 6 

18 8 

Dkus 

Dhns 

27,880^ 

6,117 

32,997 

18 6 

12 2 

Uavrai 

Mawai 

20.496 

2,386 

22,880 

2 14 8 

1 3 11 

Sfaliwaxi 

hlakwarl ... 

2^114 

3,737 

27,861 

1 12 4 

18 8 

Majhwar 

Majhwar 

40,816 

9,114 

49,929 

13 7 

10 6 

Naxwan „ 

Harwan 

67,001 

12,239 

69,240 

18 2 

10 6 

Balkapnr , , 

Balhnpur „• 

84,595 

8,990 

88,686 

3 2 11 

1 16 6 

Taksil Chandaul 

1 

2,80,878 

49,226 

3,29,603 

1 8 11 

18 4 

Diainot Total 


8,941,618 

1,18,220 

10,07,838 

2 1 10 

19 0 

































1910-11 

1911-13 

191S-18 

1913- X4 

1914- 16 



































aav 


BevuLves 


Tabi^b XII — Stamps, 


Tear. 

Beceipts from — 

\ 

Total 

charges. 

Non- 

Judioial 

Conrt-fee, 

moluding 

copies 

All 

sooroes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 





Be 

Bs 

Bs 

Be 

1890-91 


• •• 

• •• 

-87,961 

1,67,563 

2,86,996 


1891-92 

•t| 

• It 

••• 

68,489 

1,76,218 

2,44^168 

6,142 

1892-98 




66,824 

1,97,087 

2.64,814 


1893-94 

«tt 

••« 

• •• 

68,004 

1,68,804 

2,86.602 

4,944 

1894-96 


• •• 


78,965 

1,78,268 

2,62,818 

6,166 

1896-96 

•ei 


999 

76,176 

1,71,221 

2,46.626 

6,886 

1896-97 


A** 

• •• 

69,848 

1 , 66,094 

2,86,188 

8,986 

1897-98 

• •4 

«•« 


80,128 

1,90,086 

2,71,748 

6,087 

1898-99 




66,100 

1,79,677 

2.39,228 

6,800 

1899-1900 



•99 

60,908 

1,78,068 

2,42,069 

6,079 

1900-01 


«t« 


63,693 

1,64.870 

2.30,388 

8.872* 

1901-02 


■ •9 

• •• 

62,687 

1,57,264 

2.22,239 

7,651 

1902-08 


• •• 

••• 

67,494 

1,77,066 

2,87,066 

9,683 

1908-04 

til 

919 

• •e 

80,678 

1,60,788 

2,28,976 

6,867 

1804-06 

• «« 

9tt 

• «• 

61,896 

1,78,864 

2,42,866 

6,763 

1906-06 

ttr 

• •9 

• •• 

74,688 

1,72,993 

2,60,128 

7,867 

1906-07 

tit 

• ••■ 


64,018 

1,77,240 

2,48,849 

7,406 

1907-08 

tit 

111 

• •• 





1908-09 

Iff 

199 






1909-10 

•19 

• 99 






1810^11 


• •9 






1911-12 








1912-18 








1918-14 


••• 






1914-16 

••• 

•99 






1916-16 

• tt 

• ••■ 

999 





1916-17 

•99 

999 

991 






*Di0coiuit only, 














Table XIII. — Income-tm* 


APPEinux. 


XV 


Obiectiions under 
Part IV 

f ^ 

P3 S g 3 

o 

fiO 

Oeoiomu9«ooO'9eqcs«oeqoeqeqca 

i-f eq eq t-i 00 eq ■-{ T-i ih 

Vi 

O 

P cd 

Szi^ 

Cd 

Or-IJOOqcit-eOlOOOOOO-iaiCO-^O'^ 

oaepi'OOoO'^'^iooii'SQF^aqi-ttT.en 

cO'^o^coootaeQoq^eaiacorHrH 

Total 

chtrgCB 


2eaaoa6^«Si-H«#stiNeqeo940400«-i 

Ph ^ **1®^ ^ 

iH* of Cf 

> 

M 

Ha 

4 

OL 

O 

o 

p4 

o 

a 

o 

•43 

o 

n 

o 

H 

o 

eqiaiscQOC2*4<c30^«raeQ>o 
- isooc-^O^^csaai-ieot^O 

fS rH i-H X •-< O "H M ® 

” iHi-T'HT^t.TN cq't-ix't.rtJ'cp i‘S‘ 

■^I'.ji-^iS'T^'V'tf'Cieoeoneoeo 

I 


la eq i> eo ct o eq o o o eq Q ^ 

^ M cq ^ S! iq N n N N ^ cq eq ^ 

Under Bs 2,000 

,s 

CH 

00 

■ ■’ ► pH ^ 

eapPosxesxo^'-iaeqooeoA 

_ oa S c> S 'j* s g S »3 o tS 

.5 o cq ^ X cs x,eo ao 0^*0 

<-• cTio" es“ id* 's" <3 so eo oq 

eq oq eq oq N eq sq eq M eq r-i i-i 

1 


e'ooatDXia<-i^aeoo^>^ 

oqeoAcqesmsqTfioxmiS*!? 

fH i-T i-l rS i-T iH 1-1 1-1 

f 

a 

o 

^s 
« a 

1 

i 

H 

<0 

I'-oeqaoieHi eq to 
w^mKwio ,co ^»2 

• 

m 

9 m 

S a> 

<o 

f-i 1-4 eq m 09 eq h i-i 

a 

o 

o 

>> • 

B 

o 

;3 

fa 

O 

o 

i 


oo'ji-iQi-txQoeqcocQeoiocoa 
•Qojp-ioqiaopxiom^ssoacooqooo 
jS o?.*> *o 

^ pH pH p4 pH pH 

■ 

CO 


Total 

recoipte. 

eq 

xcsoo>-4eo^-aomo^oaop'q<ca 
• i>^«ocaeqc3p:=e«ocs-Hq>^oq:- 
2iH«i-qncaeoP ni:* i-i^m th o cq i> 

^ o' o' •«“i>rcq'' « i-Teo”-# x" oq“ intji" of 

oa C9 03 09 ea 03 cacacanoaot^c- 

i-i 

Year. 


g 

1-leqeeH■*oqs^>oooan•-leqeo^too^•QoeaOr-loqn.gllg 

o<naoaacnaaoc6^00o^oo^^Oi-;iiMiH>^^S 

Or-fcqco'^iaoxlcocaOrqcqnHaocat-raooi-ieqeoH 

neoooQOOOXXxooaooacacaoacaoaoaoaoaca oa a> oa ca oa 
rqrtrt rir-if-ipHi-iHi-tpHHpqpqpq rqpqp^rqrti-ii-trqpqrt 





























XVI 


Benar^ District 


Table XIV. — Incom&-taxhy Tah&ilBavid Otti68-~(Fart IV only). 



City of BenaioB. | 


Tahsil Benares 


Under 

Be 2,000. 

Over 

Be 2,000 

Tear. 

Under 

Bs 2,000 

Over 

Bs 2,000 

Tisair. 

1 

H 

& 

m 1 

O 

m 

la 

o 

m 

m 

-4 

1 


OQ 

O 

m 

m 

o 

■ 

m 

i 

a 

o 

a 

a 

a 

s 

a 

■< 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 


D 

6 

1897-98 . 


Bs. 

17,161 

875 

Bs. 

46,077 

1897-98 . 

308 

9 


Bs 

499 

1898-99 . . 

[^9 

16,346 

263 

40,837 

1898-99 ... 

294 

4^218 

6 

611 

1899-1900 



267 

41,698 

1899-1900 

286 

4,108 

6 

429 

1900-01 

1,004 

18,783 

256 

40,408 

1900-01 

272 

3,906 

6 

465 

1901-02 , . 

1,039 

17,106 

245 

87,020 

1901-02 . 

263 

8,738 

4 

897 

1902-03 ... 

1,102 

18,086 

236 

36,606 

1902-03 

281 

8,965 

4 

490 

1903-04 . 

409 

10,945 

250 

36,676 

1903-04 . 

66 

1,636 

6 

486 

1904-06 

876 

10,471 

238 

35,386 

1904-05 

60 

1,407 

6 

468 

1905-08 

862 

10,019 

236 

34,909 

1905-06 .. 

61 

1,449 

4 

417 

'l90e-07 . . 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 . . 

1909- 10 . 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 . . 

1918-18 

1918-14 ... 

1914-15 ... 

1916-16 ... 

1916-17 ^ 





1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 ... 

1916-16 ... 

1916-17 



























APFESTDIZ. 


ZVU 


Table XIV. — Income-tax hy Tahsila (Fart IF orUy) — (conoid ). 



Talisil diandavli. 


1 Talisil Grangapur. 

Tear 

Under 

Bb 2^000 

Oyor 

Ba 2,000. 

Tear 

Under 

Bb 2.000 

Over 

Bs 2,000 

a 

O 

Cl 

a 

a 

«a 

a 

a 

H 

eS 

a 

o 

Cl 

a 

a 

o 

a 

a 

XT»Ji 

9 

Cl 

m 

o 

m 

Tax 

Asbobbcob 

Tax 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1897-98 

190 

Ba 

2,747 

8 

Bs 

620 

1897-98 

94 

Bb. 

1,314 

2 

Bs 

116 

1898-99 . 

190 

2,737 

9 

661 

1808-99 

86 

1,236 

2 

116 

1899-1900 

190 

2,717 

9 

679 

1809-1000 

89 

1,299 

1 

60 

1900-01 

loS 

2,569 

9 

631 

1900-01 

87 

1,269 

1 

63 

1901-02 . 

187 

2,539 

10 

689 

1901-02 

87 

1,234 

1 

83 

1902-03 

212 

2,867 

9 

634 

1902-03 

S8 

1,257 

1 

83 

1903-04 , 

SO 

916 

6 

4S6 

1903-04 

19 

450 

1 

65 

1904-06 

40 

1,047 

5 

476 

1904-05 

20 

478 

1 

133 

1905-06 

44 

1,111 

5 

479 

1906-06 

22 

625 

1 

133 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 . 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 M 

1913- 14 

1914- 35 

1915- 16 . 

1913-17 




1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- ^ 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 11 

1914- 16 . 

1915- 16 . . 

1916- 17 



























Table 'XV. ‘-^District Board 


xvui 


Benares B^stric^, 





Table XVL — Mv,rMpaUiy of Bena/res, 


APPENDIX. 


ZIX 



* From tbiB yoar inoludoa wator«rato, 































XX Benarea District. 


Table XVII . — Distribution of Police^ 1906. 


Tlnaxia 

1 

Sab- 

In- 

apeotovs 

Head 

Con. 

stables 

Con- 

stables 

Mum- 

Cl pal 
Police 

Town 

Police 

Bnral 

Police 

Boad 

Police 

1 

2 

n 

4 

5 

6 

m 

8 

Eotwali 

2 

6 

88 

M4 


• M 

•M 

Chaolc 

2 

6 

72 


as« 

. 

. 

Dasaswamedh 

2 

6 

79 



7 


Cbetganj 

2 

6 

58 



8 

... 

Bhelnpnr 

2 

6 

61 

... 

• 

40 

• It 

Jaitpnra 

2 

4 

43 


• •• 

• • 


Adampnta 

2 

5 

58 


* 

4 


Sikranl 

2 

2 

84 

.. 

2 

110 

6 

Cantonment .. 

■1 

S 

22 


! 

7 

Itl 

Bokama 

HI 

1 

10 


... 

83 

4 

Hirza Harad 

2 

.3 

26 


•at 

1 205 

6 

CHanliepnr 

2 

1 

16 


. 

106 

6 

Cholapur . . 

2 

2 

13 



126 

4 

PhnlpnE 

2 

1 

15 

.. 

. 

104 

2 

1 

Baragaon 

2 

2 

16 


. 

126 

2 

Sakaldjha 

2 

1- 

16 



86 


Baloa 

1 

1 

10 



93 

. 

Alinagar . . 

2 

1 

12 

... 


66 

4 

Chandanh 

2 

2 

18 


• •• 

94 

4 

Said Baja 

2 

2 

17 

. 

«•• 

102 

12 

Bamnagar ... 

2 

1 

12 


14 

54 

2 

Cml Beserve ... 

6 

21 

98 


... j 

• •• 

... 

Armed Police 

8 

26 

208 


• • 

tea 

ait 

Total District 

47 

lOS 

995 

• • 

16 

L413 

62 



























APPEITDIX. 




TabIjE XVIII. — Education. 




Total 


Sccondaiy education 

Primary education. 

Tear. 


Schools 

and 

Scholars 

Schools 

Scholars 

Schools 

Scholars. 



Col- 

leges 

Males 

Po- 

luales 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

D 

8 

D 

10 

1896-97 


145 

8,348 

753 


2,366 

99 

126 

6.876 

671 

1897-98 

••• 

188 

7,262 

1,120 

■N 

1,931 

109 

lie 

4.736 

902 

1898-99 

«■ 

141 

8,061 

829 

■9 

2,104 

99 

124 

6,366 

730 

1899-1900 

146 

7,880 

700 

11 

1,935 


130 

5,346 

600 

1900-01 

t** 

140 

7,643 

621 

11 

1,775 

■ •a 

124 

6.326 

423 

1901-02 

• 4« 

160 

8,266 

718 

12 

2,098 


143 

5,602 

622 

1902-03 


193 


762 

12 

2,032 

97 

178 

7,688 

666 

1908-04 

• •• 

216 

11,877 

1,290 

11 

2,171 

114 

202 

0,078 

1,176 

1904-06 

# • 

201 

11.640 

1,146 

11 

2,333 

106 

187 

8,491 

1,041 

1906-06 

1906 - 07 

1907 - 08 

1908 - 09 

1909 - 10 

2910-11 

19 U -12 

1912-18 

1918-14 

• • 

• • ■ 

204 

12.646 

1,111 

11 

2,608 

96 

189 

9,010 

1,016 


26 



























zzil 


Bma/res District, 


I/ist of Schools, 1903. 


ScIlooL 

Class. 


Management. 


Aveiage 

attend* 

ance 

Queen’s College 

A>-.SBC0»1>^B7. 
College ... 

see 

Committee 


106 

Ditto 

Sanskrit College 

a*« 

Qitto 


881 

Queen’s Collegiate 

H gh School 

• 

Ditto 


831 

School 




Benesh Tola ... 

Ditto . 


Private, Aided 

lei 

247 

London Mission 

Ditto... 

• • 

London Missionary 

384 

School. 

Jsi Nara;^an’s College 

Ditto... 


Society 

Churrh Missionary 

271 

Mahaiashtrs School... 

Ditto. . 


Society 

Piivate , . 


83 

Cential Hindu College 

College . . 

• •• 

Ditto ... 


162 

Central Hindu Golle* 

High School 


Ditto ... 


831 

g^ate School 




Hansh Chandia School 

Anglo-Ye macular 

Private. Aided 


171 

CMS. Normal 

Middle 

Ditto 

••• 

Church Missionary 

97 

Scdiool, Girls’ 
Central Hindu Giils’ 

Ditto 

•*« 

Society 

Private ... 


86 

School. 





Hanuman Seminary... 

Ditto 


Ditto „ 


70 

Patwari School ,. 

Technical 

••• 

Gtovexnment 


26 

Model Girls’ School , 

B. — FBXMAB.T 
Lowei Frimaiy 

• M 

Gtovernment 


99 

Jagatgauj 

Upper Frimaiy 


Municipality 

1 • 

76 

Chetginj ... 

Ditto 


Ditto 


73 

Ba^a Daiwaaa ... 

Ditto 


Ditto 


46 

Jaitpuia ... 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


66 

Nawapuia .. 

Lower Primary 

• •1 

Ditto 


31 

Anrangabad ... 

Ditto 


Ditto 


40 

Bhadaini .n 

Ditto 


Ditto 


66 

Oideily Bazar ... 

Ditto 


Ditto 


82 

Huhulganj .. 

Ditto 

T“ 

Ditto 


81 

Ba^ghat . . ... 

Ditto 

, , 

Ditto 


40 

Biaueahwarganj ... 

Ditto 

see 

Ditto 

f fS 

33 

Adhbishesh'irar 

Ditto 


Ditto 


83 

Eajmandir 

Ditto 



■■■ 

54 

Eauz Eatora ... 

Ditto 



hU 

36 

Dasaswamedh ... 

Ditto 



Hfl 

40 

Badosar ... 

Ditto 



KM 

80 

Bhajua ... 

Machbodri ... 

Ditto 



19 

26 

Ditto 



KM 

81 

Laksa 

1 Louer Frimaiy, Giils’ 


In 

32 

Hauz Eatora ... 

Lower Fiimaiy 


Mission .. 


85 

Eodai-ki-Chauki ., 

Ditto 


Ditto . 


40 

London Mis s i o n 

Lower Frimaiy, Girls' 

London Missionaiy 

91 

compound 

Bhadami ... 

Ditto 

• SI 

Society 

Ditto 

tc« 

142 

C M. S Orphanage , 

Ditto 

■ sc 

Ghurdi Missionary 

80 

Shivala ... 

Ditto 


Society. 
Mission ... 


130 

Bawabganj ... 

Ditto 


Dieto ... 


27 

Bharatdwaji Toll . . 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto ... 

' • 

40 







APPENDIX. 


acziii 


L^8t of 8choolSj 1906 — feonlinued). 


Scliools 

Class 

Management. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 


|] 

B — Fbioiabt — Ccotttd J 





Mfldhmcsliwai 

••• 

Loner Primary, Girls’ 

Mission 


sae 

SB 

Briddhlal 


Ditto . . 

Ditto 

... 


49 

Maukarnika chat 


Ditto 



• •« 

86 

Dmanath-ka-Gola 


Ditto •• 

Ditto 


ts 

SO 

Laliartara 


Ditto , 

Ditto 



16 

Naibnati 


Ditto 

Ditto 


• •• 

87 

Bengali Tola 


Ditto 

Ditto 



SO 

Pul Andlira 

a*. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

It- 


63 

Laksbmi Knud 


Lower Primary 

Private 



10 

Gaigkat 


Anglij<\ ern icnUi* 

Hit ’ . V 



80 

Bulla Nala 

La 

Ditto 

Bij 1 


Bb 

4 

Laclibmau pnra 

• 

Ditto 



B 

37 

Anglo-Boug ill School 

Ditto 



HI 

82 

TripuiaBb iimvi. 

Shi- ' 

Ditto ' 

Ditto 



100 

■hubjilh ik PatbfiL ila. 






Uadanpnra National 

Ditto 

Ditto 



130 

Training Academy 

- 





Oarb iBi Tola 


Yernicahu 

Ditto 



60 

Daranagir 


Ditto . . 

Ditto 

• e« 


SO 

Beng ill M a d r a 8 a. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


... 

SO 

Socaipur. 







M.idra<«a Hindi 

Swa- 

Ditto 

Ditto 



20 

desbi 







Baja Bazar 

• •• 

Ditto .. 



■H 

4 

Nnibaati 


Ditto 



Hvl 

6 

Gwal Das Snhn 


Ditto 



HI 

Si 

Ditto 

«• 

Ditto , 

Btj ' 1 B 


hB 

40 

Dudli Yinayak 


Ditto 

Br ! 1 B 


BB 

15 

Gill Bbat 


Ditto 

BfTi 1 1 B 


hb 

20 

Gola Gall 


Ditto , , 

Bii ^ 1 B 


HI 

17 

Fhatak Sukblil 

Siihn 

Ditto 

Ditto 



40 

Pandariba 


Ditto 

Ditto 



25 

Cba8hiiiB-i-Nar 

««a 

Ditto 

Ditto 

••• 

••• 

21 

Jag vmbari Hariliar 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


**T 

30 

Patlisb ila. 







Qazi Mindi 


Yoi nicular, Girls’ 

Ditto 



'31 

Madiasa Iinainia 



Ditto 


• a 

112 

HlazbarMtl-uliiiu 

(En- 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 



126 

cbbi Bagh) 







Qutban Shabid 

• •t 

Olt'to «Bf 

Ditto 



100 

Gyan Bapi 

|-t« 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

«•« 

88 

32 

Ditto 

••• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 



25 

Ditto 


mmm 

Ditto 



12 

Mndiaea Na^ri 

ft* 

Dido 804 aat 

Ditto 



26 

MnllaU-iil- alam 

• *« 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 



SO 

Ditbnii Mahal 

• • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

*•• 


21 

Maanid Nanab Tonk . 

Ditto ... .. 

Ditto 

a 

* , 

16 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

f f 


5 

Chumndha Miha! 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 



85 

Nadosar 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 



18 

Raja Bazar 


X^ltitiO f«c 941 

Ditto 



24 

Telia Bigh 

• •a 

Ditto . 

Ditto 



14 

Baubir Sanskrit Path- 

Sanskrit ., ... 

Ditto 



ISI 

shala 







Siddbc^hwari 


••• K 

Ditto 

•as 

• 

25 


*Thi8 Bcliool obbtiivcs no Btaniliid. 
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Bma/res 


List of Schools ^ 1906 — (continued). 


School. 



Management. 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Maibasti .. i 

Hai Tirath 
Madho Bao 
Buchai Tola 
Bulla B'ala 
Shiva Chaiidhri Oafi. .. 
Ganeeh Dikehit 
Ditto 
1 {a] Mandir 
Dudh Vinayak 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ch>v]nd3i Vaefc 


B — PBIUAS7 — 
{conoid J. 

Sanahrit .. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto ... 

Ditto .M 
Ditto ... 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .M 
Ditto ... 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 
Ditto 


••• 

••• 


••• 


Private 
Ditto 
Ditto • 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dicto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


82 

8 

26 

40 

1ft 

10 

6ft 

7 

1ft 

Iff 

» 

16 

9ft 
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xrr 


List of ScTbOols, 190G — (continued). 


3?alisil 

Fargana. 

School 

Clasa. 



II.— DXBXltlCZ. 



f 

Iiolita ... .. 

Lower Primary 



Tikri 

Ditto 



Sii Goliardhanpnx ... 

Ditto 


Dehat Amanatr 

Chataipur »> 

Lower Primary. Aided 


1 

Marwadih ... 

Ditto 



Sheodaspur ... 

Lower Prunary. Alia- 




Bion 


f 

STOTAUt •«« ••• 

Upper Primary 


j 

Jagatpnr .. 

Ditto ... 


Kaawar SarkarC 

Sliahanalialipar .. 
Hathi . .. 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 



MahcBlipiix ... 

Lowei Fiimary, Slia- 




Bion 


✓ 

Dhankilgan] 

Upper Piimary ... 



Nimaicka 

Ditto ... 



Faanllia ». 

Ditto ... 



Tail. <•. ... 

Ditto 


Pandrak .. ' 

Bnlua . . 

Ditto ... 


Hasanpni Bitaon .. 

Ditto ... 



Anai ... ... 

Ditto 



Bo, ... ... 

Lower Primal y. Girls' 




Aliasion 


V, 

1 Eathiraon ... 

Lower Primary, Aided 

s , 

( 

Chanbcpnr • 

Twiddle 'Vcinaenlar . 

n i 

Ditto .. ... 

Upper Piimaiy 



Ajgara ... 

Ditto 



Eaitlii .. 

Ditto 



Dkauralira 

Ditto 



Ditto .. 

Lower Primary, Aided, 




Gills' 



Faari Ealau ... 

Uppei Piimiry 



Falhi Fatti 

Ditto 



Kataii .. ... 

Ditto 



Biitliara .. 

Ditto 



Ditto . 

Lowei Piimary, Aided, 




Gnl-.’ 


Eateihir .. . 

Eiai 

Uppei Prim'll y 


\ 

Tcnwar .. ... 

Ditto 



Do. 

Lowei Primary, Aided, 



Gills * 



Ayar ... 

Uppei Primaiy 



Do 

Lower Primary, Aided, 




Gills-* 



Ckandranti ... 

Lower Primary, Aided 



Gosbainpar ... 

Dllito 



Tiwaripnr 

Ditto 



Bajwari .. 

Ajaon 

Ditto . 

Ditto 



Iiulia ... 

Ditto 



Tanyan 

Eaunin 

Ditto t 

Ditto 


Aveidge 

attend- 

ance 


66 

63 

67 

80 

21 

21 


61 

61 

61 

16 

20 


67 

85 

39 

67 

45 

59 

76 

17 

27 

80 

62 

01 

65 
101 

22 

67 
61 

66 
92 
20 

83 

51 

12 

68 
16 

25 

SO 

31 

49 

25 

25 

16 

42 











Beaues— . 


ZZVl 


JBenav68 Districts 


List of SchoolSf 1906 — (continued). 


TaliBil Pargona, 


Eatebir 



Soltanipar 


Eol Aalah 


Athganvon 


Sheoptir 


II — Dibtbiot — (eoniA) 

Babiaon I 

Tektiii .. 

ISnltauipur ••a I 

Ditto ... 


Baragaon 

Ditto 


Thana Bam pur 
Basni 
Bikrampur 
Bhagaatipiu 
Belwa 
Sindbora 
Ditto 

Findxa 

Do 

Mangan 

Jhanjhaur 

Nadoia 

JogdiBpnr 

BopchaiLdpuT 

Tilmanpur 

Bhanpuc 

Maiu 

Gajokliar 

Madbaipar 

Haihna 

Baaulpur 

Ditto 

Abrak 

Babatpur 

Payagpur 

Bheopur 

Ditto 

Ddaipur 

Aaapux 

Satbwan 

Nukchliedpar 

Sanutb 


Lower Piimary, Aided 
Ditto 

Upper Fiimary 
Lowei Primary. Aided 
OirPa 

Middle Vernacular , . 
Lower Primary, Aided 
GipPb. 

Lower Piimary, Gills' 
MiBBion 

Upper Primary . 

Ditto 

Ditto , , 

Ditto , 

Ditto ,, 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Giila* 
Mission 

Upper Primary . , 

Lower Piimary, Guls’ 
Mission 

Ditto . 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto . , 

Ditto 

Lower Piimary, Aided, 
QirlB*. 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 

Ditto . , 

Ditto 

Lowei Primary,Aided, 
Gills' 

Lower Primary . 
Lower Primary, 
Mission, 

Lower Primary, Aided. 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary, Aided 
Girls*. 

Ditto ... 

Lower Piimary ... 

Lower Primary, Aided, 
Ditto 

AnglO'-Vex n a c u 1 a x. 
Private 




APPEKDIX. 


aczvii 


Xisi of SchoolSi 190G — (continued). 


TaliBil 




J 

» f 






a ^ 

d 

6 


Parg^na. 


JallLupuT 


School. 


Kiswar Rn ja 


Rarliwal 


Barah 




II— Disiaioi— fconid ) 

J illiupur 
Mustafabad 
Naiay inpur 
R tmchandipur 
Kapildhara 
Sii isaul ... 

XjiQiibi . „ 

Sh luk irpur 
Batuhanpura 
Kukurlia .. ., 

Gmgapur „ 

Do. . 

Do 


Tbatra ... 

S iLtaupnr 

Mil z ir Mui id 

BhikUainpai 

Bkitkuri 

Roiauna 

Bikbaiia 

KapirpUoraa 

Kalkaoaia 

Kotwa 
Sakalpav 
Kiind II i i 
Glihitannl 
Jrahwanj par 
Rup ipur 
B 11 auia . 
Kisliaud it par 

Sakaldiha 
Saiai Pak^aa 
RcshopiiT 
Pharsnud 
Ditto . . 

Bii tbi ,i< 

Do ... 

S leuipui 
Xaibazir 
Fhesanda 
Blioj ipar 
Phulli ... 
Ortra ... 
Birtbara Kalau 

Ramgaili 

Ditto 

Prubbnpur 

Ditto 


Cl ’BS. 


Upper Pniniry 
Ditto 

Lon er Piixuary, Aided, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Upper Pi unary 
Loner Piiinaiy, Girin’ 
Mibsion. 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto „ 

Ditto , 

Lonoi Piimary 
Lovrer Priiuaiy, hCis, 
Hion 

Ditto 

Ditto , 
Lon Cl Piimuy, Aided, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Uppei Ptiniarr 
Di Lto 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Lower Ihimary, AideJ, 
GuIb* 

Ditto 
Upper Primary 
Loner Piimary 
Ditto 

Loner Primary, Aided, 
Ditto . 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
' Lmrer Piimary GiiL', 
U ppor Prim iry 
Lowei Piimary, Aided, 

1 UiiIh* 


Average 

attend- 

uuca. 


60 

61 

22 

22 

30 

39 

83 

33 

10 

22 

110 

81 

13 

65 

64 

92 

4S 

42 

62 

44 

32 

35 

15 
20 

33 
20 

36 

37 
33 
20 

78 

55 

53 

95 

16 

10 

81 

86 

47 

24 

24 

19 
29 

20 

60 

19 

80 

10 











xxvm 


Smarea District, 


I/bst of Schools, 1906 — (continued). 



PaTgana 

School 

Class. 


II — PnsTBlCT— 


✓ 

Ajgara 


Lorrer Primary, Aided, 
Qixls* 


Ditto .. 

a*c 

Upper Pi imary . , . 


lladi Nidhaura 

••• 

Ditto , 


Jura 

••• 

Ditto 


Marafpiir 


Lower Primary 

B a I a h — 

Danndapor 


Lower Primaiy. Aided, 

fooneludadj \ 

Kaidhi 

Tanda 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Bamanli 

•» 

Ditto ... 


Laohhxnangarh 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Lower Pi imary. Aided, 




Girls* 


Sarai Basulpuz 


Ditto 

\ 

Chdkia 

•• 

Ditto 

/ 

Sadalpora 


Upper Primary 

( 

Ditto 

... 

Lower Primary, Aided, 
Ghrls* 

Upper Primary ... 

Dhua . . J 

Alina gar 


Niamatabad 

••• 

Lower Primary ... 

/ 

Dhapn 


Lower Primary, Aided, 

1 

Digm 

... 

Ditto * ... 

( 

Bahadur pur 


Upper Primary ... 

Mawu) j 

SahjauT 

• 

Ditto 

Karahna 

... 

Lower Primary, Aided 

f 

Papnura 

•f 

Upper Primary 


Mathela 


Lower Primary 


Tirpat 

• M 

Ditto 


Balua 


Ditto 


Mahwar Kalaii 

• M 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Lower Primary, Aided, 

Mahwari ...< 



Girls*. 


Kanurax 

• *# 

Ditto 


IDitto kM 


Lower Primary, Aided, 


Ramauli 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Lower Primary, Aided 




Girls’ 


Mohwan Khas 


Lower Primary, Aided 


Chandauli 


Middle Vernacular ... 


Ditto 


Lower Primary 


BiBauri 


Upper Primary . . 


Akorha 


Ditto 


Jarkhor 


Ditto ... 

Majliwar < 

Baburi 


Ditto , 

Ditto 

• 

Lower Primary, Girls’, 


Khurhunja 

■a. 

Lower Primary, Aided, 


Halua 


Ditto 


Bishunpura 


Ditto . . 

V. 

Sawaiya 


Ditto ... 














APPEEnSiX. 


ZXIZ 


of SchoolSf 1906 — (concluded). 



Farg^na 

School. 

Glass. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

f 

.i;5 

llJ 

1*1 

IfSIWUl i 

Balhnpar .. ^ 

[I — Dibteict— f aoneld J 

Said Baja ... 

Pareaa ... 

Arangi 

Bhaiuaaxir ... 

Bhatija ,, 

GhoBva ... 

Jalalpur ... 

Bamn&gar 

BllifiO... •• 

Upper Primary ... 

Ditto 

Ziowcr Primaiy 

Iiowor Primary, Aided, 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Middle Voinacular .. 
Lower Primary, Qlrls* 

77 

5S 

27 

17 

9 

41 

22 

109 

25 










Yillage 


Pargaua 


TahsU. ] Income, 


Gangpux 


Betabax 


Bamoagax .» Uamnagax 
Ennd Tanlepux Bahadaxpux 
yiLi li Malixanra Eaili 


Eaawar Raja Gf-angepiix 

Dehat Amanat Be&aias 


Bahliipur 


Mahwari M* 


Chandauli . 


Obaadiauti 


Chandxanti 


EaithiTanda Eaitlii 


Eateliir 


Bennies 


Babatpnr 

Haxibaxptix 

Dbiaarahra 

Saxaya 

Rajwaxi 

Marlcande 


Paxanapul 


Babatpux 

Haiilxarptix 

Dhaaiabri 

Saxaya 

Rajwaxi 


Gnmti Hohana Bo. 
Nakbi-ghat ... Hal 


Fulkolina 


Shoopnr 


Eonia Mohana Homa ... Bebat Amanat Bitto . 1,429 

Ealka Bara ... Halka Bara . . Easwax Raja ... Gangapni . Frivaet 


Ditto I.. 


Ditto ... 
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xxziii 


POST-OPPICES, 1906. 


Tah- 

Sll 

Paxgana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

Mauagemeut. 





fienaxea city 

• . 

Head office. 

S 





Benares Cantonment 

... 

Ditto 






Cantonment station 


Sab'office. 






Bengali Tola 


Ditto. 






Chaukliamlilia 


Ditto. 




Sehai Amanat ( 









Skivala ... 

•as 

Ditto. 






Kamaeliha ... 

.. 

Ditto 






Qanges Bridge 


Ditto 






Pianaharia .. 

•as 

Branch office 





< 

Boliania 

•a* 

Ditto 


fJ 


Kaewar Sarkax 

Uiraa Murad 


Ditto. 


n 


Fandrah ^ 

Anai 


Ditto. 




{ 

Clianbepux ... 


Sub'Offioe 





Cholapur 

»•! 

Branch office. 




i 

Eaitlii ... 

as* 

Ditto 

1 Imperial. 




r 

Baxagaon ... 

••a 

Snb'Office 






Babatpux station 


Branch office 




EolAalah ... ( 


Phulpux tw 

. . 

Ditto 






Smdhoxa ... 


Ditto. 






Pindra ... 


Ditto. 




Sheopur ... 

Sheopur ... 


Ditto, 




Barbwal 

SokalcUha ... 


Sub-office 




Uavrai 

Mughal Sarai 

••• 

Ditto. 




Mahwari ... 

Balaa 


Branch office. 




Majhvrat ... 

Chandauli . 

• •• 

Suh-offioe. 


.q 

O 


( 

Said Baja ... 


Branch office 




Naxwan. ... < 







( 

Dama station 


Ditto. 




HakluptiT 

Bamnagar ... 

•av 

Sub-office. 






Qftngapar. Ohandaniu 


XXXIV 


B&mrea Di8tr^ct> 



Saswar Sarkar , 


Pandiali 


Katehir 


SaltampuT 


Eol Aalflli 


Sheopnr 


Jalhupiix 


Barhwal 
Mall wall 

Majliwax 


Naxwan 


BilhnpuT 


EABwar Baja 


Hathi ... 
Eathiraoa 
Anal .. 

Tail 
Nawada 
Hasanpur Mi 
Dandapur ... 

Chaubepnx ... • 

Kailshi ... 
Dlianrahra . • 

Cholapnx ... 

Niav .M 
Palhi Patti 

Snltampar .. 
Pabarpnr (Danganj) 

BaTngaon. 

Baani 

Euar ... 

Mangari . 

PhnlpuT fii 

Pindxa 

Sindhoxa 

SIlOOpUT ... 
Narayanpur 
SaiaanndU (Bliojubii) 

I Pandepni .. 

Ebajuxi (Eaibasti) 

Jalbnpiir 

ITmaxba (Pisnaria) 

Sakaldiba ... 

Bamanli ... 

Balua «il 

Cbandanli ... 

Babnn 

Mngbal Saxai 
Said Baja ... 
bTanbatpar .. 


Tuesday and Satnidiy 
Daily. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Tnesday, Thuisday and 
Saturdiy. 

Daily 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Monday, and Piiday 
Daily 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Taesdiy and Satniday 
Sundiy and WodnoBday 


Monday and Thursday. 
Daily 

Thursday and S itniday 


( Bamnagax 
" ( Abdurxahi: 


Abdurxahimpnr 

Gangapnx 
Mil za Murad 
Tamachabad 
Ealka Bara 
Eaxaunan .. 
Chbateri 
Thatra 
Baxauta 
Sakalpux ... 


Do. 

Tuosdiy and Saturday 
Daily 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Sunday and Thursday. 
I Monday and Friday 




APPENDIX, 




FAXES, 1006. 


Locality, 


Q.iiifrCB riior 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Assifch it 
Ditto 

ChBUB itliigliat 
DasBBw iinedh 
Eaimandirghat 
Ditto 

AXirghdt . 

Gaigliat 

Ditto 

Maukivnik&ghat 
Itaughat 
Jamgliat 
Bauichiukaghat 
Ditto 

Pauchgingaghat 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Fra.1 idligliat 
Bnni Saugim. 
Cliaukaglut 
PiaJchiuoclian 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dinanath-ka-gola . . 
Aurang ibud 
Natl Iinli 
Lit Bkairou 
Kdl Bliaiion ... 
Sagh Fandit Beai* 
ram. 

Duig^ Kund ... 

Ditto 

Biralii Ganesli ««■ 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

BiBboBliwainitli 

Ditto ... 

Biisnath 
Biiddbkal 
Dit»to ... 

Nag Kuan 
Saukndbara 

Ditto ... 

Tbntbori Bazar 
Cbitiakot *«• 

Ditto 


Name of fair 


Buibna Nangal ... 
Gi ibau . . 

Niijali EkaiLiai 
Loboiik Kund «•« 

Ashn lu Jatra 
Daacbia ' ... 

Dbaraddi • ta 

Baiulila ... 

G ingwc 

Anirk Cbaudas »ai 

Dasn Autar ... 

Baialila 

Ditto ... 

B imnauin i ... 

Jamdutiva 
Vy.is Puja 
Bauilili . 

Diwali 

Nijbartalkn. ... 
Ganga ABbtmi . , 
Ganga Asbnan 

Naisingb Cbaudas . 
Baini . 

Nigar Pradakobint 
Sraddb ru3a . 
Lota Bhauta , 
Bamlibi ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .. 

Ditto ». 

Ditto „ 

Bbaironjl Ml 

Rotb^atia ... 

Purga Mela 
Nauratri 


GiUL'ib Cbautb 
Gancsb Cb’udas 
Singu Puja 
Shcuratii 
Ditto 
Asbnan 
Ditto 

N ig Pancbami 

Aslinau 

Kajii 

Dban Terse 
D. 1 WUU Duadibbi 
b uduuta 


Date 

mats 

aveiage 

attend* 

auce 

Cbnit Bidi 12tb to Sadi 1st 

30,000 



60,000 

Jotb Bidi lltb 


8,000 


a«« 

G,U00 

•Tctli Pmaumnsbi 


2 000 

Jotb Badi lOtb 

• St 

8,000 

Cbait Badi lit 


15,000 



2,000 

Oil lit Sudi 3id 


2,000 

j Sinan Sudi IStb. BLadon 1 

2,000 

Bidi 7tb and 14tb. 



Katik Bidi 9th 


1,000 

Knar S .ili 9tb 


1,000 

Ditto 


1,000 

Cbait Siuli 9tb 


5,000 

Katik Bub 4tb 


5,000 

Sivjii Sudi Ist 


200 

Kuar Sudi 7tb to lOtb 


20,000 



8,UU0 


■ •r 

2,000 



6,000 


»•» 

6,000 

Biisolb Badi lltb 


1,000 

Cbait Badi 12tb 

M9 

6,000 

Pus Sudi let 


2,000 

Pus Bidi lltb 

••• 

600 

Agbau Sudi 14tb 

a*« 

6,000 

Knar Sudi 5tb 

... 

4^000 

Euai Sudi 9tb 


2,000 

Kua .1 Sudi 5ib 


4,000 

Ku*ir Sudi lltb 


50,000 

Kuar Sudi 7th 

•M 

6,000 

Agbaa B idi t>th 


4,000 

Asaib Badi 4tb to Otb 

... 

600 

Every Tuesday in S'wan 

7,000 

Kuai Sudi 5tli to btb, Cbait 

6,000 

Sudi Sill to lOib 



Bais ikb Badi 14th 

• •• 

500 


••• 

8,000 

1 Bbaden Bidi I4tb 

«•« 

4,000 

IESSSEESSSh 


15,000 


ass 

25,000 

Ditto 


2.000 

Saw an Sudi 2nd and 9tb „ 

6,000 


6.000 

■■ 1 II 1 ■ 


4,000 

Saw in Badi 9tb 

• s« 

2,000 


VH 

Aouo 


••1 

6,000 



1,000 

. Knar Futanmasbi 

rr« 

1,000 














zxzvi 


Bma/reB Btsiric^, 


FAlRSj 1906 — (’aomtmuedj. 


Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Laahhmi Knnd 

Sana 

O-opal Mandir ... 

Ankot 

lehnrar Qangi ... 

Hal Chhath 

Bakana Kund 

Ghozi Mian 

Qo];akhiiath*ka'>Tit4 

Dangal 


Date 


Appro XI, 
mate 
average 

attend 


Knar Badi 4th to Sadi 8rd 
Sartik Sudi Sid 
fihadon Badi 6th 
let Sundxy in Jeth 


••• 


Chait Badi Sxd 


anoe 


• •• 
•at 

••• 


1,800> 

6.000 

1,000 

10,000 

1.000 




Chondaoli* BfiJiMOSi 


APFENPIX. 




FAIRS, 1906— 


Talisil ] Fargana. I Locality, ) Name of fair 



S Manradili 
Candwa 
Ditto 
Lolita 


. ITrs Taib Sliah 
. PanclikoBi 
. Ditto 

Shall Mudar .. 


f Bhim Chandi Panchkosi 

^ sJ.Z~ ' < Rairtalao Ratlijatra 
Sarkar. ") s:oiaitt . Ramlila 


Pandiali 


Katchir 


Eothiroon 

Tari 

Khara-wan 

Hatwa 

Balaa 

lUsai 

’ Ghiara 
Tikri 
Niar 

Dliaurahca 
Chanhepat 
Puari Kalan 
Falhi Patti 
Kaithi 
, Do 


SinUhora 

Baragaon 

KolAalih Pindra 
1 Bisni 
Mijli'iuii 
Kuar 


Sheopur 


V iiraaaa 

Sheopur . j paodcpur 
f KadipuT 


Barhwil . . [ 

Ifahwaii Balua 

,, r KoBian 

Ha3hwir, { Hardeor 

r Bammgnx 
Rolhnpur ^ Biaepux 


Ziqad 16th 1.000 

Aghau Bidi 11th ... 8 000 

Phagnn Sadi 2Qd 6,000 
llagh Ba^ 2ad 4,000 

Aghan Badi 6tli 8,000 

Asarh Sndi Snd 5,000 

Kartik Badi 2nd to 1,000 
5th 

Knar Sadi 10th 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Magh Bidi 4th 
Chait Sndi Oth .. 

Euar Sudi 10th 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Phagun Badi ISth 

Chait Sudi 9th 

to 11th 

Koox Sudi 10th 
Ditto 

Ditto . Ditto 

Ditto Eitto 

Ditto . Ditto 200 

Ditto Chut Sudi 8th and 500 

9th 

Ditto . Kuar Sudi 18th 4,000 

Ditto Aghan Sudi 12tli .. 1,000 

Ditto Ditto . . 2,000 

Pula . Ear tik Bidi Antavaa 5,000 

Sheoxatn Phagun. Badi 14th, 15,000 

Jamdutiya . Eartik Badi 12th . . 1,000 

Panehami UTagh Badi Amawaa 5,000 

Sheoiatri ... Ph*igun Badi 13th 1,000 
Bamnanmi > > Chait Sudi 9Ui • 1,000 

Bamlila , . Kuar Sudi 10th „ 4^000 

Vedavyj* , Mondays and Pri« 2,000 

days in Magh. 


Panchaui Bathi 
llaxunaumi . 
llainlili 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Sheoratri 

Eaisar Bhava- 
ni. 

Bamhla 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 










Qangapnr 


B&fw/rea Diatnot. 


PAIRS, 1908 — f eonolvded ) 
Taheil Pargana. locality Name of fair. I 



Glangdpui 
Sakalptu* 
Baraara 
Bhikha ua pur 
Karaunan 
Kheoli 
Chliateri 
[Thatra 
Bupapar 
Bankat 
Goiani 
Hap pur 
Ealka Bara 
Ditto 


Dit 
Dit 
Dit' 
Ditl 
Diti 
Ditl 
Di ti 
Ditt 
Diti 

Dl.i; 
Rath] I 
Ramhla 
Nanratar 


Kuar Siidi 10th 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aaaih Sndi 3nd 
Euar Sudi loth 
Kuai and Chut Sa- 
di 9th 



I 


GAZBTTEBR OF BENARES. 


INDEX. 


A 


Aob XX of 1856, pp 153, 169, 342, 344, 
864 

Afiad pargana, p. 195. 

AgastwarB, p 99 ; mtZa also Rajputs 
Agori Barbar Estate, pp. 123, 816. 
AgnoultiUTal implcmeutB, p 34. 
Agriculture , vide eultivation. 

Ahira, pp 96, 114, 128, 267, 270, 287. 
Aigaza, pp 12^ 217 
Akhrij p 27^ 

Akorlia, pp 9, 15, 329. 

Akoxha Ealan, p 167. 

Alinagar, pp 16, 66, 79, 153, 217. 
Alluvial mahalt, p 149. 

Amawal, p 167 
Amni, p 296 

Amra, pp 153, 233, 326, 843. 

Auai, pp 153, 224, 331. 

Araugi, p 326. 

Area of the diBtriot, p. 1. 

Arhat, p 87 

Arva Samaj, pp 87, 88. 

Aalah, pp 306, 833. 

Assi nala, pp 5, 8, 184, 274. 

Athganwau pargaua, pp. 3, 136, 195, 
218 

Aundi, p 821. 

Auudi Tal, pp. 13, 219. 


B. 


BahatpuT, pp 74, 79, 221, 333. 

Babul 1 , pp 8, 12, 153, 169, 222. 
Bachliaon, p. 296. 

Badipur, p 283. 

Bahadurpur, p 820, 

Bahia, p. 66. 

Bahuta, p 328 
Baibhanpnr, p. 124. 

Baijuathpur, p 344 
Bairant, pp. 328, 339 
Baw, pp 97, 114, 267, 270 j vide also 
BajputB. 

Bajia, p 86. 

Balapux, pp. 56, 842 $ tide Bhulau- 


pur. 

Buds* pp 8, 6, 16, 168, 223. 

BanaphaiB, pp. 99, 114, 800 i vide idso 
Raj puts. 

Banganga river, pp 7, 226. 

Banias, pp. 101, 114^ 117, 119, 120. 
Basks, pp 63, 120. 


Bassipur, p. 295. 

Baragaon , pp. 13, 153, 169, 224 
Bamh pargana, pp 6^ 136, 192, 225 
Baraipur, p 3K. 

Baranli, p l6. 

Barha Tal, p 304. 

Barhaulias, pp 98, 114, 189, 344 ; «t<f« 
also Itojpuis. 

BarhiNawada, p 881 

Barhwal pargana, pp. 4, 136, 228, 229. 

Barl^, pp 39, 40 

Bama river, pp. ^ 8, 14, 78, 184, 329, 
804 

Barthara, pp 157, 298 
Barthaia Gaugbarar, p. luO. 

Barthara Fuutari, p 150. 

BATthi, pp 66, 2^, 233. 

B 1BU1, pp 122, 169, 233. 

Bauri, p 279. 
r Bazars, p ]02 
Behnas, p 104. 

Bola, pp. 39, 273 

Benares, pp. 22, 68, 66, 67, 188, 190, 
207,234 

Benares, Maharaja of, pp. 113, 115, 
342. 


Benares Tahsil, pp 136, 205. 

Bonds, p 804. 

Barwa, p. 221. 

Betabar, pp 5, 153. 

Bhsdwan, pp 9, 369 
Bhamaspura, p 293. 

Bhaudaha Ealin, p. 271. 

Bhandha, p 150. 

Bhands, p 103 
BUBureriyas, p. 102. 

Bhanwags, pp. 98, 114, i»ds 
B&jputs. 

Bharlai, p. 363. _ 

Bhars, pp. 18, 100, 128, 165, 187, 267, 
270, 287. 

Bbatsar, pp. 9, 284. 

Bhikhipur, p 16. 

Bhitkun, p 9 
Bhor, p ^5 

Ebrigbausis, pp 98, 114, 189, 214^ 231, 
270, 324 ; mds also Raj puts. 
BbninhaTS. UT>. 96. 99. 113. 128. 287. 


also 


806, 883. 

BhitlBapuT, pp. 317,842. 
Bhasatua, p 221. 
Bikrampur, p 334. 
Bilari, p 14. 

Bilori, p. 283. 

Binds, pp. 101, 128. 



ii 


IITDBZ. 


Biiaon, p 881. 

Bixth-rate, p 24 

Bib«iib, pp 98, 189, 267 1 bIbo 
SajpatB 

BiBuni river, pp 14, 829. 

BlindneBB, p 29 

BoiindarieB of the district, p 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 96, 114, ],16, 128, 267, 
270, 287 

Brass worh, p. 68 

Bricks, pp 16, 16 

Bridges, pp 11, 76, 78, S27 

Buddhists, pp. 87, 88, 186, 840, 346 — 862. 

Building materials, p 16. 

Bungalows, p 78. 


c. 


Criminal oourts, p 188. 
Cultivated area, p 81 
Cultivation, pp. Si — 43 
Cultivators, pp 126, 128. 

D. 


Dafalis, p. 104. 

Daina, pp 73, 826. 

DAndi,p 818. 

Dandnpur, pp l6, 273, 881. 
DangohiTal, p 804. 

Baizis, p, 104 
Deaf-mutes, p 29. 

Death-rate, pp. 28, 24. 

Dehat Amanat pargana, pp 8, 82, 18& 
195, 274. 


Camels, p 20 

Cantoument of Benares,, pp. 186^ 209, 
261 

Carts, p 20 

Oaetes, pp 96—106, 266, 270, 287 
Cattle, p 18 
Cattle-disease, p 20. 

Cattle- pounds, p 181 
Central Hindu College, p 176 
Ceases, p 160. 

Chamars, pp 96, 128, 165, 267, 270, 
Chandaput, p 296 

Chandauli pp 8, 16, 22, 78, 79, 168, 
169, 171, 267, 816 
Chandauli lahsil, pp 186, 209. 
Chandels, pp 98, 114, 270 ; mda also 
Bajputs 

Chandrapiahha river, pp 12, 46, 813 
Chandvanti, pp 16, 1%, 192, 196, 271. 
Charitable institntiens, p. 179. 

Charon, p. 804, 

Chaubepnr, pp 16, 79, 163,. 272 
Chauhans, p 98 , v%de also Baj puts, 
Chankhandi, pp 67, 74. 

Chhamian, p 16 
Chhataihhojpnr, pp 283, 844. 
Ghhitampnr, p 820 
Chhitianni, pp 9, 284^ 290. 

Chhupepur, p 16. 

Chitaipnr, p 276 
ChoharpuT, p 298. 

Cholapur, pp 14, 78, 168, 272, 802' 
Cholera, p 26 
Chorapnr, p 221 
Christianity, pp 87, 88. 

Civil oouxts, p 188 
Climate, p 21. 

Cocaine, p l62 
Commerce j vide Trade. 
Commnnioations, pp. 71, 181, 267, 270, 
288. 


Dhanganj, pp 79, 278. 

Dhankhs, p 271 

Dhanwasts, p 99, mdsalso Baiputs. 
Dharauli, pp 268, 817, 848. 

Dharna, p 820. 

Dhanrahra, pp. 10, 169, 277. 

Dheena , mde Daina 
Dhobis, pp 16, 102 
Dhunas, pp 267, 271. 

Dhundha, p 160. 

Dhus, p 278. 

Dhus pai gana, pp 4, 186, 187, 279w 
Dighwat, pp 16, 280, 232. 

Dihwa, p 820 
Diseases, p 26. 

Dispensaries, p 177. 

District board, p 169. 

District stafP, p. 183 
Dorns, p 165 
Donkeys, 20 
Double-cropping, p 82 
Drunage, pp 4, 12, 264, 279. 

Dudh, p 818 
Damn, p 149. 

K 

Education, pp. 170, 266- 
Embroidery, p 61. 

Emigration, pp 86, 181 
Encamping-gronnds, p. 79 
Epidemics, pp 26, 29. 

Excise, p 168 

F.' 


Eoctories, p 66 
Ehirs, pp. 66, 884. 

Family Domains, pp. 116, 148, 161, 168«. 
288. 


Commuted jagira, p 161. 
Condition of the people, p 180 
Cotton fahrios, p. 68. 

Crime, pp 81, 164, 


Famines, pp 13,46 
Faqirs, p. 104. 
Fatehpor, p 818. 
Femes, p. 79. 


xsn^EX, 


Hi 


Pever, p 25. 

PiBoal mstory, pp 137— -ICO, 287. 
FiBheries, p 18 

PloodB, pp. 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 318. 

G- 

Gadanyas, pp 101, 267 
Gaharwars, pp 98, 114^ 324 , mde also 
Baipnts. 

Gajokhar, p 804. 

Gandherps, p. 102 
Gangapnr, pp 22, 198, 199, 282. 
Gangapu Tahsil, pp 112, 142, 160, 169, 
288. 

Ganges river, pp 1, 2, 6, 66, 80, 886 
Qarai nvea., pp. 4, 11, 45, 78, 271, 818. 
Gaiden crops, pp 89, 41 
Garrison, p 136 , vzde also Canton* 
ment. 

Ganra Qanglaiai , p 149 
Ganxi, pp 66, 279, 298 
Gautama, pp 98, 114, 189, 267, 287 , 
inda also Bajpnts. 

G«olo^, p. 2 
Ghanmanpnr, p. 16. 

Oharwarpnr, pp 9, 218. 

Glass-maluiig, p. 66. 

Goats, p 20 
Gobralia, pp 290, 298 
Gonds, pp 101, 128, 267. 

Gosliampur, p. 16 
Goshains, pp 1X4, 128. 

Grain-rents, p. 128. 

Gram, pp. 89, 40. 

Groves, p. 16 

Gunati, river, pp 7, 9,. 80, 869. 

Garan, pp 12, 818. 

H. 


Hal'aa,pp 11, 818. 

Haxana, p 221 
Hardhoa, p 282. 

Haxlixia, p 168 
Haiiharpnr, pp 10, 277. 

Harnatand, p. 78. 

Sb.rnatlipnT, p 844. 

Harvests, p 85. 

Hasanpnr (pargana Barak), pp. 8, 226, 
228, 801 

Hasanpnr (pargana Pandrali), p 831- 
Hathi river, pp, 10, 217, 297, 298, 898. 
Health, p 28. 

Heights, p 2. 

Hemp, pp 89, 226 
Hemp drngs, p 161 
Hindnism, p 90. 

Hindus, p 87 ; vtde also Castes. 

Horses, p. 20. 

Hospitals, p 177 
Houses, pp. 17, 87. 


I. 

Income-tax, p l64. 

Indigo, p 39. 

Infanticide, pp 86, 167. 

Infltmities, p 29. 

Insanity, p 29. 

Interest, p 62. 

Irrigation, p 42. 

Isapnr, p 218 

J. 

Jagdeopnr, pp 288, 296. 

Jagdispnr, pp 10, 298, 869 
JagdiB Sarai, pp. 79, 181, 843. 

Jails, p. 167. 

Jams, pp 87, 88 

Jakhni, pp ^0, 288, 294, 863 

Jalhnpur, p. 289. 

Jalhnpnr pargana, pp 6, 136, 195, 290. 
Jalilpnr, pp. 79, 181, 888. 

Jalkhata Tal, p 804. 

Jamalpnr, p. 7 
Jaxkhor, pp 12, 319, 816 
Jeonathpur, pp 78, 336, 838. 

Jhils, pp 8, 11, 12, 13, 42, 280, 804, 829. 
Jnar, p 86 

Jnlahas, pp. 18, 27, 108, 267, 270. 
Jungles, p 14 
Jura, pp. 226, 228 

K. 


Eachnar, p 384 
Eadipnr, pp. 74, 272, 

Elahars, pp. 18, 101 
Kaili, pp 6, 6, 388 

Eaithi, pp. 7, 9, 78, 79,124, 160,167, 
181, 228, 298 
Eakarmatta, p 27. 

Eakrait, pp 11, 326. 

Kaknn, p 39. 

Ealka Bara, pp. 9, 284, 872 
Kalwars, pp 101, 114, 169. 

Ealyanpnr, p 326 
Eamanh, p 298. 

Eandwa, p 67 
Kan era, p 278 
Eaneri, p 16 
Eankai, pp. 7, 16 
Eanta, p 8l6 
Eanwan, p.809. 

Eanwar, p. 6 
Eapaetbi, pp 74,283. 

E^axamnasa river, pp. 1,^ 10, 813,82% 
Earkhiaon, p 804 
Eaxnadandi, p 294 
Earsanda, pp 274, 295. 

Psoras, p 102 

Easwar Baja paigana, pp. 195, 294$ 
vt^s also Gtongapur tohsil. 



iv 


INDEX* 


Kaswar Sarkar paigana, pp. 136, 294. 
Eatari, p 10 
Eatehir.p 196 

pargana, pp. 6, ISo, 

Katesar, p 149 
Eathiraon, pp 8, 169, 803, 829, 881. 

Kavar Tal, pp 18, 804 
Kayasths, pp 101, 114, 128. 

KoBan, pp 28, 41 
Khajaii, p 867 
TTha rawan. p 881. 

Ehatiks, p 102 
Khattria, pp 102, Il4 
Eheoli, pp. 9, 284 
Eodon, p 89. 

Eodopiii, P 149 

ioSni^CT- 89. i6o?S 4. 128, 267, 270 
Eol paxgaua, pp 8, 128, 136, 196 
803 

Eonian, p 818. 

Eoxauna, p 844. 

Eot, p 219 
Eotwa, PP 16, 67, 298 
Eaar, pp 804, 808. 

Eaoliinaii, pp 78, 238. 

Endli Ealan, p 821 
Kudk Ehurd, p 321 
EamliaxB, pp 101, 267. 

Enada Ealan, p 820. 

Eundi, pp 9, 829 

KMmiJfpP Se! 114, 116, 128, 266, 270, 
287 
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